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The Transport Bill 


HE Transport Bill is, by far and away, the Labour Govern- | “cheaper,” it is almost so, since “ efficiency of service,” the’ 


ment’s biggest venture into nationalisation. 
established whether the test is the money involved—the com- 
pensation for the railways alone will be nearly seven times 
that paid for the coal mines—or the complexity of the issues 
involved or the importance of the industry. This last test, though 
it lends itself least to quantitative measurement, is in the last 
resort the decisive one. British economic prosperity, if it was 
originally built up on coal and iron, cotton and wool, has 
been sustained on cheap and efficient transport more than on 
any other single factor. If ever that advantage is lost, if ever 
British industries cease to be very close—in terms of cost— 
both to their materials and to their markets, it will be a very 
sorry day for the British people. Here, therefore, if there is 
any virtue in nationalisation, is the case where it could do most 
good. And here also, if nationalisation is a mere bureaucratic 
obstruction to efficiency, is the case where it could do most harm. 
The Bill is a very long and complicated one. Some of its 
many detailed provisions are expounded and discussed in an 
article on page 914 and it would only confuse the main argument 


to repeat them here. This main issue is simple—will the Bill | 
give the British community a more efficient system of transport? | 
And though “ more efficient” is not quite synonymous with 


This is | 


chief rival of low cost, can easily degenerate into no more than 
a public relations officer’s talking point. Nine-tenths of the 
whole argument is wrapped up in the one question—will Mr 
Barnes’s Bill result in the nation paying less, for equivalent 
transport service, than its present transport system would cost 
it? Every time Ministers stray away from this central question 
)} they should be brought back to it. The onus of proof is on 
them. Nationalisation of the mines, as Mr Morrison has recently 
confessed to the miners, will not produce an extra truck of coal. 
The automatic effects of nationalisation on industrial efficiency 
are certainly not favourable ; it has to be justified by other 
means, and in the case of coal, Mr Morrison’s justification is 
that nationalisation “ opens the door to common sense.” Applied 
to the mines, that is true enough. But‘is it true when applied 
to transport ? Has the door hitherto been shut to common 
sense ? And exactly what is the common sense to which it is 
now to be opened ? Has the Government some policy in mind 
that will reduce the slice that transport takes out of the national 
income without reducing the service it performs ? If so, what 
is it ? And if not, what is the merit of nationalisation ? It is not 
intended to suggest, by asking these questions, that they cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. But they have not been satisfactorily: 
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enswered yet. And on the answers to them depends whether 
Mr Barnes’s Bill is a piece of economic statesmanship or @ piece 
of economic folly. 

In default of any explanation from the Government—and 
there can surely never have been so large a project issued with 
so little preparation.ef public opimion—the onlooker,can only 
cenduct his ewn audit of the Bill’s provisions. The quéstion 
he has to ask himself is whether the scheme p d seems 
more likely to imt€rease or to diminish the ovetall efficiency of 
inland transport—that is, to lower or raise its real Com relative 


to the service it renders. 
* 


Several of the provisions of the Bill will quite clearly tend to 
merease costs and lower . For-one thing, the Bill 
goes much further than was expected in eliminating not only 

ition in inland transport but also virtually all the 
healthy emulation that comes from the existence of a variety 
of organisations even if they are not formally competing. Road 
and rail are henceforward to serve one master and to lose any 
incentive they have hitherto had to out-serve or undercut each 
other. The monopoly is to be almost complete and unrelieved. 
Even the “C” licence-holder, the man who carries his own 
goods in his own lorry, without ever plying for hire, is to be kept 
within the very narrow radius of 40 miles from home. The 
grounds on which he can apply for a relaxation of this rule 
significantly omit any reference to the relative costs of doing 
his transport himself or entrusting it to the monopoly. Traders 
are to be forced to use the 'y however much it costs. 
This hardly looks like confidence in the superior efficiency of the 
nationalised system. 

Secondly, the Bill will create administrative organisms of 
gigantic size. The railway companies, as they emerged from the 
emalgamations of a quarter-century ago, are already so large 
that the problem of administrative efficiency has seriously 
troubled them. Yet the proposed Railway Executive will be in 
charge of an undertaking three times as large as the largest 
of the existing companies. And the Road Executive, though 
its task will not be so large if measured by men or capital 
employed, will be dealing with an even larger total number of 
separate units of carrying capacity. Whether publicly or 
privately managed, whether following the usages of the 
civil service or of private business, such gigantic aggregations 
clearly go far beyond the point of diminishing returns in admini- 
strative efficiency. They will inevitably be very stiff and cum- 
brous im action, hidebound and soulless in their approach to the 
transport-using public. 

Thirdly, a nationalised industry, particularly one that is so 
large, so centralised and so much in the public eye, will inevitably 
be subject to political influences. These will take many forms. 
Pressure for the maintenance of uneconomic services will cer- 
tainty be one, which in the aggregate will gravely impair 
operating efficiency. The Minister, who has left himself so few 
loopholes for dodging responsibility, will be fair game for the 
transport unions, and the result will be a series of interventions, 
each with some plausible pretext of improving the conditions 
of labour or attracting manpower to the industry, but together 
adding up to that progressive sapping of working efficiency which 
is so eloquently described by the Americans as “ feather- 
bedding.” Where the conscience of those who are in undis- 
puted authority is the consumer’s only protection (for the 
Transport Users’ Consultative Committees are, as the third 
word in their title suggests, pure eyewash), the consumer is 
likely to find himself very poorly protected. And the consumer 
of transport is the whole British economy 

These are very heavy prices to pay for ae pahaind of national- 
isation, and the benefits will have to be correspondingly great to 
outweigh them. What has the Bill to offer which, in spite of 
these tendencies to inefficiency that are inherent in the nature 
of nationalisation, will nevertheless result in greater overall 
efficiency? One small benefit should be noted. The sum of 
money that the transport users of the country have to find to 
setvice the transport capital represented by the railways will be 
reduced by anything up to {£20 million a year as a result of 
the confiscatory nature of the compensation scheme. (The word 
is not used lightly; any compulsory termination of an individual’s 
contractual right to receive income, and the substitution of a 
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lower income, is, to that extent, confiscation.) Whether a 
similarsalleviation ot capital charges will result from the com- 
pensation to be paid to the road haulage industry remains to be 
seen. But the first liability on the British Transpest Commission 
ought to be to prove that they have reduced tramsport charges by 
the full amount of any relief theyenjoy in this way. 

But the sum of money ented by this is not enough to 
prove the case for greater Sa iencya 3 nor would the despoilment 


_ Of the railway stockholder for the benefit of the railway user 


be a genuine increase in efficiency, The case must rest, not on 
financial juggling, buc on the plans that the Government has 
in mind for sec ring. real technical economies in the transport 
industry, for r the number..of men and the quantity of 
physical equip are needed to do the nation’s transport 
business, for red og En of man-hours per ton-mile, 
In the coal mines, ccamete is justified because it will 
lead to a concentration of production on the more efficient pits 
and to the implementation of the technical programme laid down 
in the Reid Report. What are the technical equivalents in 
transport? And what prospect is there that the scheme envisaged 
in the Bill will secure them? 


ww 


The Economist has argued on several occasions—most recenfly 
in two articles in the issues of October 5 and 12, 1946—that 
there is a prima facie case for saying that a full integration of 
transport could reduce its total cost to the nation. The railway 
system, after all, grew up at a time when it had to do virtually 
all the inland transport work of the nation and, as the late war 
has shown, it is still almost large enough to carry the whole 
burden to-day. But in the last generation a large road transport 
industry has grown up alongside the railways. There seems to 
be enough preliminary justification for saying that the nation 
has more inland transport facilities than it requires and that a 
thoroughgoing rationalisation could make large economies. Such 
a rationalisation could proceed only by specialisation of function 
—that is; by deciding that the railways should abandon some 
classes of traffic and the roads other classes, both systems con- 
sequently reducing their manpower requirements and ceasing 
to maintain or replace some part of their capital equipment. 
To carry out a programme of this sort, it would be highly 
desirable that the various forms of transport should be in one 
ownership ; and, it would be quite essential that there should be a 
financial community of interest between them, so that decisions 
can be taken on technical or general economic grounds without 
regard to their effect on the profit-and-loss accounts of individual 
undertakings. 

This is the theoretical case for nationalisation. This, on paper, 
is the credit entry that should more than offset the inescapable 
disadvantages of elephantiasis and monopoly. But it has never 
been presented as more than a theoretical argument and some- 
thing more than theory is required to justify interference with 
working organisms on the scale proposed by the Bill. This is 
the real case for a searching inquiry into the nature of the 
problem before the Bill is proceeded with. The Lord Chancellor, 
speaking in the House of Lords three weeks ago, said “ there 
really is no occasion whatever for another inquiry. The facts 
are known.” Lord Jowitt spoke as one stating a truism. But if 
the facts on this crucial matter are known to the Government, 
they are not known te the public. There has never been a public 
inquiry into the issue on which the Bill turns. Nobody has 
ever publicly inquired into the economies that could be effected 
by rationalisation of transport. There has never been a Reid 
Report for transport. The example of rationalisation that occurs 
to every mind is to close the branch lines and minor stations of 
the railways, so that they can concentrate on longer runs, leaving 
feeder services to the road. But no authoritative body has ever 
publicly tested the soundness of this proposal or inquired 
whether there are any other similar possibilities of economy 
through specialisation of function—let alone whether these 
economies add up to more than the inevitable diseconomies of a 
gigantic monopoly. If, when Lord Jowitt says that all the facts 
are known, he means that the Government have privately 
investigated the scope for a rationalisation of transport, they 
should publish the results. But if (as is much more probable) he 
merely meant that he had not appreciated the problem, and the 
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Government are as much in the dark as anyone else, how can 


they possibly justify the precipitate course they are pursuing ? 


Let it, however, be assumed for the moment that the prima 
ie view has been, or can be, confirmed on enquiry and that 
ere is a large scope for increasing the economic efficiency of 
yansport. Is the structure proposed in the Bill likely to achieve 
hat result? It has, for this purpose, both strong points and 
ses. On the one hand, it is an advantage that there 


‘3 to be one Commission responsible for the policy pursued 


jroughout the whole of the inland transport industry. It is 
iso apparently envisaged that the whole industry shall be a 
fpancial unit, which will permit the Commission to pursue a 

licy of losing on the swings and gaining on the roundabouts 
4s, for example, London Transport presumably does)—though 
itmight be as well, before being dogmatic on this point, to wait 
gd see whether the Railway and Road Executives put up a 
daim for financial autonomy. 

On the other hand, the Transport Commission looks like being 
ina very weak position in the structure. All the executive 
nowledge and most of the skilled personnel will be with the 
fxecutives, which are not even to be appointed by the Com- 
mission. A really thorough policy of rationalisation will neces- 
grily be painful to the professionals either of the railways or 
¢ road transport, who have been brought up in entirely different 
gaditions. They will inevitably resist and carry their appeals 
othe Minister against the “ unpractical theorists ” of the Com- 
mission. In all human and political probability, they will 
win. The centre of gravity, for the making of policy as well as 
for its execution, will very probably be found to reside in the 
centrifugal Executives rather than in the co-ordinating Com- 
mission. Indeed, the structure seems to contradict the main 
principles that would have been followed if the draftsmen of the 


Progress at 


“A S we have decided on so many points, we might as well 

yield on this one.” Thus Mr Molotov summed up the 
amosphere of this last remarkable week during which the Rus- 
sans have abandoned, one after another, many of the positions 
which they have held with the utmost tenacity since thé dreary 
business of peace-making opened in London in the autumn of 
1945. They have handed over the internal security of Trieste 
to the Governor and agreed that effective power in the Free 
State shall rest with him and not with the popular assembly. 
They have accepted a compromise which allows the Governor 
to fix the term of the withdrawal of foreign troops. They have 
agreed that an equal sum of reparations shall be paid to Jugo- 


' Slavia and Greece by Italy and Bulgaria. They have abandoned 


their support of the outrageous Bulgarian frontier claim against 
Greece. On the Danubian issue they are at last ready to concede 
some mention of free navigation in the treaties and have con- 
sented to the holding of an international conference of the Big 
Four and the riverain states to discuss a future statute for the 
Danube. In the wider field of the Assembly, the Russians 
have also shown signs of a more accommodating temper. Not 
only have they admitted the principle of the international in- 
spection of disarmament, they have even suggested that they 
may be willing to waive the veto on this issue. 

The coincidence of Russian concessions is too striking to be 
dismissed lightly. Although it is not to be thought that the aims 
of Russian policy have changed—these are concerned, as are 
those of the other Powers, with the defence of national interests 
—it is clear that more conciliatory tactics have replaced the old 
stonewalling. This may be due to Russia’s economic weakness. 
This year’s harvests are poor and Eastern Europe is economically 
and politically a drain. But it may equally be due to the 
traditional methods of Russian diplomacy in which bargaining 
is pressed to the uttermost limit, until it is clear that the 
Opponents will not budge another inch. Then, at this point, 
the concessions—often surprising concessions—are made. Mr 
Molotov may have at last become convinced that neither Mr 
Bevin nor Mr Byrnes would give way further. Accordingly, he 
has surrendered. 

This possibility is naturally a strong vindication of the firm 
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Bifi had had rationalisation and efficiency firmly before their 
eyes. Had that been their aim, they would have provided for 
the greatest possible centralisation of policy-making authority, 
but for a wide devolution of actual administration—not five 
Executives strong enough to challenge the Commission’s 
policy but too large to administer efficiently, but a larger number 
of more lowly Executives efficiently executing an unchallenged 
policy. The terms of the Bill, coupled with the context of its 
introduction, suggest that centralisation and bureaucratic orgaa- 
isation are sought for their own sake, that “ feather-bedding ” 
(disguised as “better conditions of labour”) is regarded as a 
desirable object rather than as a menace, and that the “C” 
licensee is to be restricted, not in the interests of greater overall 
efficiency, but simply in the spirit of restriction to which every 
monopoly is naturally addicted. 

This verdict could be reversed by the statements that Ministers 
make between now and the passage of the Bill. If Mr Barnes, 
in moving the second reading, will eschew the usual Socialist 
rhetoric and set himself seriously to establish the two essential 
points—that there is real scope for a more rational and more 
economic organisation of transport, and that he will give the 
Commission and the Executives the most peremptory instruc- 
tions to seek it, no matter what the opposition from the interests 
affected—if he will do this, and carry conviction in so doing, the 
doubts raised in this article may be satisfactorily resolved. But 
in default of this, the conclusion would seem to be that the 
harm the Bill will do is very clearly visible, while the good it 


will do is doubly hypothetical—first, because nobody knows \ 


how much good there is to do, and secondly because the structure 
set up by the Bill does not seem well designed to do it. Until 
it is convinced by argument, unprejudiced opinion would te 
well advised to throw its weight against the Bill. 


New York 


line taken by Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin in their parallel duels 
with the critics within their own parties in Britain and America. 
They can both claim that firmness has at last earned them 
dividends which no appeasement could have secured. And 
indeed, in so far as the critics of present American and British 
diplomacy have advocated further concessions to Russia and 
have deprecated firmness in carrying on the long diplomatic 
bargain, Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes are fully justified in their 
criticism of their critics. But there is another aspect of the 
criticisms that have been made of Anglo-American diplomacy. 
It is that this diplomacy is negative and has for some months 
consisted almost entirely in “ being tough” with the Russians. 
It may be questioned whether there would have been such wide- 

criticism of this toughness if the critics could have been 
certain that Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin were standing firm not 
simply for the sake of opposing Russia but also in order to clear 
the way for a positive policy of their own. 


The importance of this point is reinforced by the present 
possibility that the Russians are preparing to beat a retreat. 
If in the next weeks and months, Mr Molotov’s ability to say 
“no” ceases to dominate the international scene, what will 
Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes put in the place of their previous firm 
stand? Will they be like wrestlers in jujitsu who suddenly find 
themselves defeated and thrown by the sudden removal of their 
opponent’s pressure? The British and the Americans face the 
possibility—it is not yet a probability—that over a large part 
of the world Russian obstruction will be relaxed and they will 
be free to pursue their own constructive policies. But do they 
know what those policies are? 


The answer can only be a mixed one. In the field of dis- 
armament, the formulation of the Baruch Plan and the apparent 
readiness of the British and the Americans to accept limita- 
tions on their veto power in any Authority which may be set 
up to control atomic power give them a first claim to constructive 
leadership in this, the most vital sphere of disarmament. But 
their policies are less defined and more open to cmiticism im 
other fields of post-war military organisation. In the Far East, 
American insistence upon strategic interests has already 
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established a contradiction between American policy on trustee- 
ship in general and on trusteeship where the strategically im- 
portam and American occupied islands of the Pacific are 
concerned. At the same time, the building up and expansion 
of naval and air bases in the Aleutians and reported American 
activity at the port of Tsingtao fit into the same pattern of 
“ preventive security,” as does, say, the Russian base at Port 
Arthur, and offer as little hope of developing a genuine system 
of world-wide disarmament. The British face a similar dilemma 
in their Palestine base. This is not to argue that the Western 
Powers are worse or better than their neighbours in this respect, 
but simply that their policy does not show much visible sign of 
taking a forward step from national jealousy to collective security. 

In the general field of international co-operation and organ- 
isation, the record is hardly brilliant. The one functioning 
international agency, Unrra, has been shut down a year too soon. 
The united efforts of the European nations, the British 
Dominions and the Russians at Lake Success to ensure that 
some international agency or even some concerted action should 
be approved-to tide over the “ deficiency areas” in the next 
difficult months have been defeated by the intransigence of the 
United States and by a British retreat. Mr Byrnes has now 
finally refused to accept the majority view that relief should 
not be placed on a national basis, and food and credits are now 
likely to go only to the politically acceptable—like Christmas 
coals to the “ good poor.” 

Nor is the defeat on relief compensated by greater success 
in other fields. Plans for a World Health Organisation develop 
slowly and hesitantly. The United States has retreated from its 
support of the Food and Agriculture Organisation and it is 
doubtful whether FAO will even be in a state to take on the 
technical and advisory agricultural work left over from Unrra. 
The International Refugee Organisation is likely to be launched 
on the world with a budget grossly insufficient to sustain the 
thousands of displaced persons. Nevertheless, responsibility for 
them is likely to be shifted on to it with premature speed. At 
the same time, in the British and American Zones, the military 
authorities responsible for the unhappy DPs are reported to be 
adopting a much harsher policy towards their charges— 
threatening lower food rations, more work (in some cases under 
German supervision), and even considering a proposal to give 
all unclaimed DP children German or Austrian nationality. 
Meanwhile, only the South Americans make concrete proposals 
for resettlement. All in all, it is difficult to square the repeated 
statements of the American and British Governments that the 
cornerstone of their foreign policy is the United Nations with 
their actual international performance. 

In the field of international economic action, it has long been 
clear that the American world picture of free exchanges, equality 
of opportunity and the raising of all barriers to trade (save 
those which benefit certain producers) is inadequate to meet 
the reality of an international economy shattered by war and 


West of 


"= a quarter of the population of the globe lives in the 
region known from the angle of vision of this country 
as the Far East—comprising China, Japan, “ South-east Asia ” 
and Indonesia. The whole of this regicn was to have been 
included in Japan’s dream empire of Greater East Asia—which 
for an intoxicating moment became actual. More than a year 
has now passed since Japanese military and naval might was 
so dramatically eliminated and it is only by degrees that the 
smoke from the atomic bombs which decided the Pacific 
war has cleared sufficiently to disclose the shape of a 
post-war Far Eastern world emptied of Dai Nippon. Hardly 
anything is now left of the material presence of Japan over the 
vast area of the late occupation from the Marshall Islands to 
Rangoon and from the Amur to Timor—though it is reported 
that giant snails imported by the Japanese into New Guinea 
for food have carried out an invasion from which their human 
promoters were deterred and that they are now ravaging 
Queensland. But it is just the disappearance of the Japanese 
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plunged into apparently permanent disequilibrium between gyi PilipPes ° 
few nations with capital and the needy many without, Thy{fre liberat 
prospect that the United States would deliberately seek shyli ee 
equilibrium of world trade by exporting capital and by grearis} ii comp®s 
increasing its purchases of other couniries’ goods is rapigiyjede * appe 
fading as che Republicans advance towards power. Mr W. r a. 
doctrine that the United States has an obl.gation to help iy enetherlanc 1 
under-privileged neighbours, other than by remuncrative trade, wot only . oh 
has been rejected with Mr Wallace. The Bretton Woods F but on 
and Bank and the projected International Trade Organisatiog}™ of v 
are predicated upon a certain degree of sanity and order in inter.|™ _ y a 
national economic relations and they can hardly function in q|** eee 
continuing chaos. ~ = 
By reason of its present poverty and its dependence upog This ee 
American resources, Great Britain cannot carry a major qmiking 
responsibility for the fumbling gait of international vical. ‘Th 
ment or for the fact that so far in the Western world no very ol in its 
inspiring and constructive pattern of policy has emerged. And he lars 
yet can it be said that the British Government has done eve!" unable 
as much as, in its present circumstances, it could do to work |™* ital f 
out a positive approach to the problems of world order? The ride es o 
Debate in the House of Lords on Lord Vansittart’s motiog ie ry for 
calling for closer economic links with Western Europe mi ome oe 
have been the occasion for some concrete sign of the Govern ra ation 
ment’s interest, but Lord Addison had only a vague and gener in se 
expression of good will to give. Yet it is precisely here in the Beavy ahd 
neighbouring countries of Europe (and in their colonial depen- unicati 
dencies in Africa) that a common policy of economic co-opera- och Weste 
tion and development might restore to Britain and to is Russo-Japan 
neighbours a measure of economic elbow-room, could provide wm right 
the essential hinterland for a sane policy in Western Germany fiplomacy a 
and even increase the political stature of Europe vis-d-vis the} * degr 
two giants, America and Russia. The arguments for such an ee an 
association need not be repeated once again. The point is the he Far Eas 
apparent indifference of the Government to the possibilities on 
and its tardiness in making any concrete effort to explore them. merted a ni 
A phase in international relations is clearly coming 10.20) piain nor 
end. The satellites’ peace treaties will soon be signed and the ws Japanese 
great issue of Germany will be more closely confronted. One) 94 ambiti 
more frustrated General Assembly will have closed. The frail | cutiprium 
new int@rnational agencies will face a chilly New Year. In such Teen Ri 
conditions, whether or not there were a change in Russian}, forgotte: 
policy, the British and the Americans would be well advised Japan enter 
to examine their own record and to ask themselves whether, wainst any 
in fixing with such concentration upon Russia’s undoubted partition of 
beam, they have missed their own motes. And if Russian policy |* with Jay 
is about to change and to become more conciliatory, a tt] wh the if 
examination of the policies of the Western Powers is all tht} american « 
more essential, for it may be that in a year’s time, looking back} wofront e: 
on wasted chances and lost opportunities, the Western Powets| j. Ameri 
will find they have only themselves to blame. mitigate th 
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—or the threat of them—from all these countries, and even 
in their sovereign capacity from the control of their own 
country, which has given such an unfamiliar aspect to the Far 
Eastern scene in 1946. Something has happened in the Fat 
East the implications of which are not obvious at first sight, 
but are becoming manifest with the passing of time. The 
essence of the new situation is the absence of real independent 
power throughout the whole region. The collapse of Japan 
has produced a power vacuum much more vacuous than the 
one left in Europe by the downfall of Germany, and into the 
empty place new power has been drawn from other parts of 
the world to an extent hardly yet realised in the West. 

The significance of what has happened has been largely com 
cealed by a superficial appearance of greater independence if 
Far Eastern countries. China has at last got rid of the old 
system of foreign extra-territoriality and the Internationa 
Settlement of Shanghai, the centre and symbol of forcigi 
privilege, has come under Chinese administration. The 
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. a its appearance in what was “ French Indo-China * and 
] g Indonesian Republic has come into being in what was the 
help i ‘Netherlands East Indies.” It seems at a cursory glance that 
e geonly the Far East has been liberated from Japanese mili- 
ism, but that the Far Eastern peoples are rapidly emerging 
fom the colonial or semi-colonial status imposed on them in 
ie past by Western nations and that they are now more than 
before since the beginning of contacts with the West in 
of their own destiny. 
This appearance is to a great extent illusory because the most 
giking characteristic of all these countries, in so far as they 
ye standing on their own, is weakness—economic, military and 
political. This was historically the characteristic of the whole 
region in its early relations with the intruding Westerners ; 
gen the largest aggregates of population, China and Japan, 
unable to cope with trivial Western armed forces, to pro- 
capital for their own economic modernisation or to assure 
degree of internal order and administrative organisation 
a geessary for the maintenance of real independence in inter- 
Might gtional economic and political relations. What transformed 
Overt His situation towards the end of the last century was Japan’s 
general mecess in setting up as a modern state with an effective army 
be the ind navy and a sufficient basis of modern finance, industry and 
€pel- | ommunications, In the sixties there was speculation about 
pets, hich Western Power would get control of Japan; after the 
rout Russo-Japanese war Japan was reckoned a Great Power in its 
| wn right and had become an important factor in world 
os diplomacy and strategy. The rest of the Far East fell under 
rh rarying degrees of Western annexation, protectorate, spheres of 
is ifluence and so forth. The power of Japan was centred within 
bilities he Far East ; it held back the land power of Russia, which 
thea on Manchuria and Korea, while at the same time it 
toa merted a naval ascendancy in the China Seas which neither 
‘the Britain nor the United States wished to challenge. As long 
One 8 Japanese policy could be restrained from the wild arrogance 
frail ind ambition which led to the final catastrophe, a certain 
P quilibrium was attained ; in particular, Japan acted as a buffer 
\ such between Russia and the United States—though it should not 
vised be forgotten that in the last year of the Tsardom Russia and 
yrs Japan entered into a secret treaty of military alliance directed 
ubted yainst any American interference with their arrangements for 
. | partition of Manchuria and Mongolia. 
policy With Japan eliminated as even a minor armed power, and 
i tJ with the Japanese islands themselves under virtually exclusive 
the | American occupation and control, Russia and America suddenly 
back confront each other, as never before, in that Far East which is 
>WEIS I for Americans the Far West. No buffer now interposes to 
mitigate the direct impact ; no sea which the American Navy 
has renounced now divides Asia from North America, The 

















ines have attained the status of a fully sovereign state ; 
Korea, liberated from Japanese rule, is promised national 
i dence in the near future ; Burma is to resume its evolu- 
ee, jon to complete self-government ; the Viet Nam Republic has 
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Japanese fleet, which only five years ago nearly wiped out 
American naval battle strength in the Pacific, has utterly 
vanished ; there is no Chinese navy to speak of, American 
warships and their naval aircraft control the ocean westward 
to the coasts of China and Korea without risk of interception, 
To the north the Russians have taken the Kuriles with American 
consent and have turned the Okhotsk Sea into a Russian lake, 
but an American armed power not hitherto foreseen now exists, 
as a result of the war, in the Aleutians and Alaska, and the 
age of world airways has given a new significance to the Aretic 
lands which were until recently exempt from the calculations 
of international diplomacy and strategy. The extraordinary 
publicity given during the last few months to American and 
Canadian military training and armament tests under Polar 
conditions emphasises a conception of future possibilities in 
which it must be admitted that the hypothetical foe is only too 
clearly indicated. They imply recognition of the fact that, 
although the Pacifiic in lower latitudes is far wider than the 
Atlantic, it is at the northern extremity of the Pacific that North 
America and Soviet Asia almost meet. 

The direct confrontation of American and Russian power in 
the Far East would not be a matter for alarm if there were 
evidence of a disposition to co-operate in the settlement of the 
outstanding problems of the area. But so far there has been 
in the Far East even less sign of American-Russian co-operative- 
ness than in Europe, and it is certainly not possible in the Pacific 
for American critics to claim that America has been tricked 
into an anti-Russian stand in order to extract from the fire the 
chestnuts of British imperialism, In accordance with the war- 
time agreements which made China an American “ strategic 
spheré,” and gave General MacArthur supreme Allied com- 
mand in the Western Pacific and later in Japan itself, Britain 
has performed an act of self-effacement in the Far East which 
is indeed striking if it is remembered what was the British 
Position in that region in the early years of this century. Far 
from America being incited against Russia by British influence, 
meetings of the Allied Council at Tokyo have witnessed on 
several occasions the strange spectacle of the British Common- 
wealth and Soviet representatives concerting protests against 
certain imperious actions of General MacArthur, The 
American-Russian rivalry in the Far East has, indeed, nothing 
to do with British interests; it was already incipient half a 
century ago and has now sprung to life full-grown from the 
disintegration of the Japanese empire. 

American influence is today almost exclusively dominant in 
the two main countries of the Far East-—in Japan through a 
military occupation which has been in fact, though not in 
theory, an American one without division of authority, and in 
Ohina (except in the Communist areas) through the close rela- 
tions developed during the war with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government. Japan as a defeated enemy country must, 
like Germany, do what it is told, but unlike Germany, it is told 
by only one of the Great Powers of the victorious coalition. 
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China, though glorified by inclusion in the “ Big Five” select 
group of the United Nations and at last delivered from the 
humiliation of the old “unequal treaties,’ is mevertheless 
prostrate with a weakness which involves an extreme degree of 
dependence on external assistance—and that in present circum- 
stances only America can provide. The actual situation in the 
Far East has, therefore, by the sheer momentum of the struggle 
ended a year ago, given the United States a position of 
imperial supretnacy which, generally speak:ng, was neither fore- 
seen nor desired by Americans and which wide sections of 
American opinion now find extremely embarrassing. But, as 
the British have occasion to know, when power has once come 
into the hand, even without a conscious design of acquiring 
it, it is hard to relinquish it, especially when the consequence 
of withdrawal appears to be chaos and the intrusion of a 
jealous and perhaps dangerous rival in the wake of retreat. 
Both in Japan, in Korea and in China the Americans on the 
spot are acutely conscious of keeping the Russians out; it is 
not doubted that a general American withdrawal from the Far 
East would be followed by a Russian ascendancy gained with 
the aid of Communist elements in each country. The Russians, 
on their side, as shown in their recent propaganda, bitterly 
resent the paramountcy which the Americans have obtained and 


NOTES 


Departure from Indonesia 


After all that has happened in and about Indonesia since 
Japan’s surrender—the local fighting, the accusations in the 
United Nations Security Council, the doubts at home and the 
reproaches from the Dutch—it is a cause for much satisfaction 
that Dr Sjahrir, the Prime Minister of the still unrecognised 
Indonesian Republic, should have spoken words of cordial fare- 
well at an entertainment given to the British and Indians before 
their departure. “War brought you here,” said Dr Sjahrir. 
“Pinched between loyalty to an ally in war and the recognition of 
the legitimate aspirations of a people with whom you had to co- 
operate to fulfil your task, I do not think you were in a position 
to enjoy fully your stay here. . . . However, allow me to tell you 
what we think of you. Under all circumstances, even in un- 
friendly contact or in conflict with us, we learned to appreciate 
and admire you.” 

No doubt allowance must be made for the traditional courtesy 
of Javanese hospitality and for a desire to lay up as much foreign 
goodwill as possible for moral support in the negotiations with 
the Dutch which still have to be carried through before the new 
constitution of Indonesia can be precisely formulated or put into 
effect. But it would be haed to speak such words—and more in 
the same vein—about departing troops who had aroused wide- 
spread feelings of hatred and bitterness in the population in whose 
territory they had been operating for several months, and in the 
circumstances they must be regarded as a very remarkable tribute 
to the British forces of occupation in Java. The conditions of the 
occupation were peculiarly conducive to a breakdown of discipline 
and a warfare of indiscriminate reprisals. British soldiers, with 
the real war over and demobilisation awaited, were sent to a 
territory belonging neither to the British Empire nor to an enemy 
country and in a tropical climate had to endure the sudden 
ambushes and attacks of a harassing guerrilla with—in the early 
stages at least—hardly any official policy to enable them to deter- 
mine who was friend and who was foe or what authority ought 
to be recognised. In these extremely difficult and trying circum- 
stances the troops maintained a self-restraint and a standard of 
behaviour which ensured that the minimum of harm resulted 
from the complications which arose. There were indeed some 
incidents which showed the forces in an unfavourable light, but 
in general the record is one of which Britain has reason to be 
proud and which has fairly earned Dr Sjahrir’s tribute. Without 
the blend of firmness and tact displayed by the commanding 
officers on the spot, the fighting would have become more wide- 
spread and more bitter, the casualties on both sides would have 
been heavier, the outrages against the Dutch internees would have 
been worse than they actually were, and the chances of a satis- 
factory agreed settlement would have been far less than they are 
now. 
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THE WEEK 


Fusion of the Zones 


The agreement on the fusion of the British and American 
zones is primarily concerned with the control and procurement 
of imports into the two zones, which from January 1, 1947, are 
to be “treated as a single area for all economic purposes.” The 
import programme is th: means whereby the German economy 
is to be given back its momentum so that by 1949 the two zones 
may represent “a self-sustaining economy.” Imports will be 
divided into two categories. Category A goods are designed to 
check “disease and unrest,” Category B to restore the zoney 
economic life, Category A goods will be financed as far as pos 
sible by exports, any deficit being met by the two Governments 
in equal shares. Category B imports will be financed in 
part by various exercises in book-keeping—the repayment 
by the British of dollars owing to America under the earlier 
fusion agreement of September, dollar proceeds of exports 
from the American zone, the two Governments’ share in an agree- 
ment concluded with Sweden in July—and in part by new 
credits, but the essence of the plan is an equal division of the 
cost. The agreement lays down no figure, and simply says that 
imports must be enough to achieve self-sufficiency for .the zones. 
The shorn British lamb is a little safeguarded by the provision 
that as far as possible imports will be purchased in such a way 
as to take Britain’s “exchange resources” into account. 


The main agency in carrying through the new programme will 
be a new Joint Import-Export Agency, and it is on the efficiency 
and vision of this organisation that the success of the Plan will turn. 
The sum at present discussed for the Allies’ Three-Year Plan— 
£250 million—is almost certainly insufficient. It follows that it 
must be used with all the rnore care and skill. At present there 
frankly does not exist in Germany any agency capable of using 
an import credit to the maximum advantage. The administrative 
and technical record of the Allied staffs in both zones is far from 
ete and the new task is bigger than any they have handled 
so far. 


It is therefore essential that two steps should accompany the 
establishment of the new plan. The first is that Germans with 
technical experience of the Ruhr’s highly complicated and inte- 
grated industrial structure should be appointed to the new Agency, 
and that the Agency should as soon as possible hand over its 
functions to a German Board. The second is that there should 
be an Anglo-American planning staff in one place in Germany, 
with a clear avenue of authority downwards to the zones and 
immediate access upwards to the Governments. At present the 
various agencies dealing with food, finance, industry and so forth 
are scattered over the two zones and there is no single centre of 
co-ordinated planning. If this kind of administrative chaos is 
allowed to continue, not one billion, not five billion dollars will 
resurrect German industry. 
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Comfort 


» “Permanent austerity ” is not exactly a very cheerful thought for 
Christmas, but Mr Morrison, appealing to Northumberland miners 
week-end to work hard to make nationalisation a success, 
garned them that this might be the consequence of continued coal 
ge. The Lord President also emphasised that coal produc- 
jon is the key, not only to domestic economic policy, but to foreign 
icy. If the present trickle of exports of coal could be increased, 
itain would not only receive from abroad the materials necessary 
fo maintain the standard of living at home, but would raise iis 
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at the prestige in European countries. 
Py " Mc Shinwell’s Christmas announcement was equally gloomy. 


ote] While his determination to close the gap between production and 
NUNS} nsumption, and to preserve diminishing stocks, is unexception- 

tO the} gble, it is doubtful whether the method proposed will be the most 
IN. isgy| fective. The Government is calling upon all undertakings to 
Contyy,| impose a voluntary cut of 5 per cent in their consumption of solid 
1 Cop. gal, and is itself imposing a further compulsory cut of 2} per cent 
trong on the gas and electricity consumption of industrial undertakings 
| 4 ghich consume more than 100 tons of coal or the equivalent a 
ng and . The present rate of delivery of coal to iron and steel and 
~autiful | soking plants, to the railways, canals and docks, will not be reduced, 
Henican} but 45,000 industrial firms have been informed that, unless they 
tween gn claim special cause, their fuel supplies will be cut. Under- 
takings which can prove their case for special treatment before the 
Regional Fuel Allocation Committees may be assisted from a pool 
created through the overall saving. 

A general cut of 2} per cent in gas and electricity seems reason- 
able enough on paper, but in practice it may set up a somewhat 
cumbersome paraphernalia, involving more forms and a machinery 
of inspection and enforcement. The choice of a base period is 
necessarily arbitrary and enforcement of the cuts is bound to be 
difficult. Does Mr Shinwell intend to fine or to gaol any employers 
who exceed their 974 per cent consumption? The Minister is 
apparently satisfied that his scheme will reduce consumption with- 


€rican | out leading to industrial dislocation, and it is to be hoped that the 
ement | cuts will not have too adverse an effect on production for export. 
7, ate} Their incidence will be severely felt in the post-Christmas months, 
The} when consumption is always higher than in the pre-Christmas 
momy | months, and the real effect is likely to be more than the 2} per cent 
zones | envisaged. Mr Shinwell has emphasised that it is not a rationing 
ll be} ssheme. One wonders whether rationing would not have been a 
ed to} fairer and administratively more effective method. : 
ones} For the domestic consumer renewed exhortations and 
pos- | appeals, “fuel flashes” and presumably sudden cuts in his elec- 
nents | tricity and reduction in his gas pressure will be the order of the 
d in| day. Domestic consumption does not represent the predominant 
ment | proportion of total fuel consumption, but economy by individual 
arlier | households could add up to a considerable total saving. But if 
ports | January, 1947, is as cold as January, 1946, it may be hard to secure 
pree- | voluntary savings. 
a * * * 
that 4 
ines, | The Professions and the Closed Shop 
ision The Government’s refusal to commit itself on the closed shop 
way | issue can hardly be maintained much longer. For some time it 
has been reported that local authority councils were bringing 
will | Pressure to bear upon their employees to make them join a trade 
ncy union, and last week-end the whole matter came to a head when 
urn, | two doctors, two matrons and 48 nurses at Willesden municipal 
n— | and maternity hospitals received dismissal notices because they 
t it | Were not members of a trade union. 
vere On Wednesday of this week it was announced that the dis- 
ing | Missal notices, which were apparently given as a result of an 
tive | Omnibus resolution of the borough council that all its employees 
om | should be members of trade unions without any distinction being 
led | drawn between professional and other employees, had been can- 
celled. But clearly when an essential public service can thus 
he be threatened, the Government cannot continue to stand aloof. 
oe Local authorities in general seem to be passing one of three sorts 
7 of resolutions: that employees should be members of a trade 
= union or a professional association ; that they should be members 
’ 


of a Trade union but that membership of Nalgo (the National 
18 1 Association of Local Government Officers), which is not affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress, should be accepted; or that 
they should be members of a trade union affiliated to the 
TUC. Under the first sort of resolution, membership of the 
British Medical Association or the Royal College of Nursing, 
which are professional associations officially recognised as nego- 
tiating bodies for their respective professions, would suffice for 
doctors and nurses employed by local authorities. But very 
properly both these bodies take the view that membership of 
them should be voluntary ; and they have declared their support 
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for any doctor or nurse who refuses to join them or a trade union 
as a condition of employment. 

Whatever justification there may be for making trade union 
membership compulsory in industry, it is obviously inapplicable 
to professional workers, whether doctors, nurses or teachers, 
Counsel’s opinion has already been given that doctors are neither 
masters nor workmen within the meaning of the Trade Union 
Acts, and surely the member of any profession is independent 
in the sense that what he teaches or what treatment he gives is 
his own responsibility. Nor is it necessary for their own interests 
that they should join a trade union since their conditions of work 
in the public service are laid down centrally by an independent 
body. The Government cannot ignore what is happening because 
by its repeal of the Trades Disputes Act it has allowed local 
authorities to make trade union membership a condition of employ- 
ment, and during the second reading Mr Isaacs said 

If a local authority gets the power of saying they desire their 
workers to belong to a trade union, it is only sense that they should 
be able to say which unions they should join. 

It is high time that he realised the full implications of this virtual 
invitation to local authorities to adopt the closed shop principle, 


* * * 


Civic Restaurants 


The debate on the second reading of the Civic Restaurants 
Bill revealed the expected cleavage of opinion between right and 
left on the subject of municipal trading in what has hitherto, apart 
from the war, been considered to be the exclusive field of private 
enterprise. Following Mr Strachey, Mr R. S. Hudson set out 
the Opposition’s case in a very reasonable speech, and several of 
the points he made should be carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment. He dealt comparatively gently with the general issue of 
municipal restaurants—more gently than some of his party col- 
leagues can have liked—and concentrated his criticism on the 
inequality of competition between private and public caterers 
under the present terms of the Bill. 

Before the war private enterprise was not often successful in 
providing good cheap meals at prices suited to the pockets of 
the lower income groups, and bread and cheese was the 
stock lunch of several million workers. During the war the 
British Restaurants played an important part in providing ade- 
quate meals at low cost when conditions were abnormal—and 
nobody disputed their war record during the debate. The real 
point at issue is whether these services can now be perpetuated and 
expanded without the continued intervention of the local authori- 
ties. To judge by the pre-war evidence, they cannot, and it would, 
therefore, be wrong to allow the local authorities entirely to lose 
their powers to run civic restaurants. 

The real crux is that they should not be given any unfair com- 
petitive advantage over private enterprise by concealed subsidies 
such as, for example, the payment of uneconomic rents. If local 
authorities can provide really good, cheap meals and cover all the 
normal expenses of rent, management, running costs and amortisa- 
tion, they fully deserve their success. But when Mr Strachey 
was challenged on this issue, he was quite wrong to say that local 
authcrities would only have to satisfy the Ministry in the accounts 
they rendered. He should have given a definite assurance that the 
accounts would be strictly business-like, and would have to cover 
all real costs. 


x ® * 


Indian Talks in London 


After their initial refusal, the Congress Party and the Sikhs 
agreed after all to accept the British Government’s invitation to 
consultations in London, the Moslem League leaders having al- 
ready decided to go there. Politically Congress would have de- 
rived some advantage within India by declining to attend and 
denouncing the League as traitors seeking foreign aid against the 
Indian people. But Congress evidently came to the conclusion 
that such an advantage would be too dearly bought if the Moslems 
were given an opportunity to put their case without challenge to 
the British Government and if the British public got the im- 
pression that Congress was less willing than the League to nego- 
tiate. The British attitude, official and unofficial, is still some- 
thing which the Indian parties, with dark clouds of civil war 
looming ahead, cannot afford to ignore. The American attitude 
also has to be taken into consideration, for the old sympathy 
for Indian nationalism was somewhat chilled by the Congress 
attitude to the war against Japan, and American opinion is more 
inclined than ever before to require evidence of constructive 
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statesmanship in the leadership of national movements. The 
Acting Secretary of State’s declaration of America’s inierest in 
Indian affairs, made on December 3rd to coincide with the arrival 
of the Indian leaders in London, was indeed a most notable pro- 
nouncement. Mr Dean Acheson stated that the United Siates 
awaited “with deep concern the outcome of the current talks 
between Indian political leaders and the British Government.” 
He went on to say that the main dispute appeared to arise from 
differences of opinion about the conditions under which provinces 
could choose to join or not to join “sub-federations in north- 
west and north-east India,” but that, if the Indian leaders showed 
“the magnanimous spirit the occasion demands,” they could go 
forward on the basis of “the clear provisions on this point” in 
the British plan. 

Mr Acheson, while holding the provisions to be “clear,” re- 
frained from saying exactly what they provided. In London Mr 
Attlee, Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mr Alexander were already 
wrestling with the problem of interpreting these “clear” pro- 
visions ; there was reason to believe that the Moslem League 
might agree to enter the Constituent Assembly if Congress 
formally renounced its interpretation of the provincial grouping 
scheme as allowing each province to decide for itself. The League 
apparently regards recognition of the three groups of provinces 
within a Federal India as the fundamental issue. The provincial 
grouping idea is meant to be Pakistan without tears, but it is still 
too much like the original Pakistan to be easily swallowed by 
Congress. A formula of interpretation must be found quickly 
if anything is to be achieved before the time-limit set by the 
opening of the Constituent Assembly on December gth. 


* * *« 


France Seeks a Government 


The last stages of France’s march towards full constitutional 
government are proving as unedifying as the first. M. Bidault’s 
provisional government resigned last week. There followed the 
first meeting of the first Assembly of the Fourth Republic—a 
scene so undramatic as to be indistinguishable from a meeting 
of the Chamber of Deputies under the Third. The immediate 
tasks ahead were elections to the four principal offices of state— 
those of Speaker of the Assembly, of Prime Minister, of Chairman 
of the Second Chamber (Conseil de la Republique) and of Presi- 
dent of the French Union. Only the first has so far been elected. 
He is the Social st M. Vincent Auriol. M. Thorez was defeated 
on December 4th in his candidature for the office of Prime 
Minister ; and so far nobody has obtained the absolute majority 
required. Cabinet making is expected to provide a stormy scene 
of barter. For lack cf certainty whether the coalition to come will 
consist of a Communist-Socialist-Radical front, or will be broad 
enough to include the Popular Republicans also, deputies have 
been guided, in voting for these important posts, less by con- 
siderations of personal worth and party standing than by anxiety 
to jockey for position in subsequent ballots. The Communists, 
for instance, have been seeking Radical Socialist support in the 
earlier ballots in return for a Communist bloc vote for M. Herriot 
as President of the French Union, and so on. In these conditions, 
whoever is elected can hardly be expected to disteibute his port- 
folios quickly. His Government is unlikely to be announced unti! 
the second half of next week. 

Out of the midst of the political dust storm thus created, M. 
Monnet’s long-promised four-year plan for French industrial 
reconstruction rises like a beacon, throwing a beam of light above 
and ahead of the present turmoil. It was published on November 
27th after a year of preparation by some of the best minds in 
France. (It is hoped to publish an extended summary and com- 
ment in next week’s issue). Its most promising feature is that 
it is the joint product of employers, experts and unions. In 
contrast to the growing sense of deadlock in the political field, 
it suggests that there is, in the economic world, a growing sense 
of collaboraton between Left and Right. Its recommendations 
cover the six basic sectors of French economy—coal, electricity, 
steel, cement, agricultural machinery and transport. It sets a 
production target for the four years 1947-50. It presupposes a 
48-hour week, to which the two chief French trade union organisa- 
tions—the CGT and CGA—have given their blessing. It also 
presupposes the import of a million foreign workers, the balancing 
of the budget, the fixing of prices and a new relationship between 
management and labour. It estimates the total cost of executing 
its recommendations to be Frs, 1,000,000,000 (over £2 million) 
per day. Expressed in terms comprehensible to the ordinary 
Frenchman, it means sweat, together with sacrifice of pay and 
amenities. 


Only a strong and resolute coalition could put such a programme 
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through. But where is the will to coalesce, and to battle on ; go,000 permant 
coalition, among deputies who are even quarrelling over 4) small trickle + 


sm me 
problem of who shall sit to the Left of whom in their all-yor| rebuilt, this wi 


logically-graded Chamber? is to ap 
See-saw in Persia —_—_—__ 
The Persian elections started on December 6th in even] — youses 'N 7 


province except Azerbaijan. Until they are over, no Persia, 
politician can hope for a quiet life, and no formal consent cay 
be given to the oil concession that was negotiated with Russia 
April. Even after the poll tranquillity is by no means assured, 
for it is taking place in an exceedingly uneasy atmosphere 
“ Military supervision” of the ballot is everywhere required 
The Government has felt obliged to place a ban on all politicy 
demonstrations in public; as it has decreed that this ban shal 
cover workers’ meetings in factories, it has laid itself open tp 
criticism on grounds that it is both biased and reactionary, |p 
the north—that is in the semi-autonomous province of Azerbaijan 
—the security situation is at its most delicate. The Provincial 
Council has claimed the right to refuse military supervision of the 
ballot by the central government and to accept civilian inspectors 
only. Mr Qawam’s central government has refused to admit this 
right, and has postponed the poll in Azerbaijan. This move was 
sensible if it is to be the prelude to an effort at compromise, 
Any other course is set with snags. To press north with tr 

is to court a fight with a province that is being loudly backed by 
Moscow radio ; to postpone its case indefinitely and to allow the 
Majlis to meet without jhe Azerbaijani contingent is to give Azer- 
baijan a push towards separatism. 

Mr Qawam is thus balancing at the centre of a swayi 
and uneasy see-saw. So far he has done so with skill. It wil 
be remembered that he tried to establish his stance by admitting 
three Left-wing Tudeh Party members to his Cabinet. This 
move met with armed opposition from the great Khans or tribal 
leaders of the south, who dislike Tudeh’s wish for centralisation, 
The Khans ceased fire only when Mr Qawam dismissed his 
Tudeh Ministers. Now, the pressure upon him has veered back 
from south to north. Subjected as he is to a coutinual squeeze, 
he cannot easily decide when to be firm and when to concede, 

The situation has an international aspect. The whole of the 
north and all Russians are convinced that the British were behind 
the southern revolt. No allowance is made for the fact that it is 
to Great Britain’s disadvantage to see the south in ferment and 
Mr Qawam upset. Similarly, the whole of the south and most of 
the Western world is convinced that the Russians are behind every 





northern move. No allowance is made for the fact that it is to es 
Russia’s disadvantage to cause Azerbaijan to resist Teheran} 4. claime: 
at a moment when the rest of Persia is voting. For Azerbaijani show an « 
resistance is bound io stimulate in all other provinces a wave ¢ al 9,40¢ 
fear of Russia and therefore to lose Tudeh votes. > 
The situation is not so simple as to be paintable in these sak) ———— 
blacks and whites. Pending further developments in Azerbaijan, 
the point to watch is whether in the rest of Persia M. Qawam’s 
Democratic Party secures enough votes to retain a majority ovef 
Tudeh plus the empty Azerbaijani seats. These last constitute I 
one-third of the Majlis and, if and when filled, are tound to be The 
occupied by delegates who, whatever their party label, are pro tin 
Russian and constitute an extreme Left wing. nec 
ee f 
* * * pr 
More Houses Pe 
The housing statistics (see p. 931) for October show anothe: - 
very welcome increase in the number of houses completed by 
local authorities. The number of permanent houses on local = 
authority sites completed in August was 1,471, in September 2,567 
and in October 3,668. This is a steep rise in the curve. The of 


number of those under construction also rose for the same three 
months from 104,000 in August, 119,000 in September and 136,000 
in October. On the other hand, houses built by private enter- 
prise remained almost exactly stationary compared with the pre- 
vious month. The numbers of completed temporary houses ros al 
sharply as well, from 6,751 in August to 9,864 in September and 
13,031 in October, but as the production of these houses from 
the factories, except for aluminium houses, should be finished by 
Christmas, and the number being erected on the sites has been 
falling steadily since July, the recent buoyancy of the temporary 
rane figures cannot be expected to balance the budget much 
onger. 

If the present figures are maintained for the last two months 
of the year, there should be 96,000 temporary houses and 
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le on ; permanent houses finished oy January 1, 1947. With the County Council Windfall 

ver qh) small trickle of bombed houses which have been completely The Labour majority on the London County Council have 
all-tog} rebuilt, this will give a total of 150,000 houses. Mr Bevan’s latest 








device is to appoint Regiona! Production Officers whose job it is 
to secure a rate of production equal to that of 1938. The rate of 
gutput is Mow 20,000 a month compared with 28,000 in 1938, 
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had an Achilles heel most uncomfortably exposed. A surplus 
balance of £14.5 million is not easily explained away, even when 
every allowance is made for wartime staff shortages, and the 
necessity to take a certain number of financial risks. The Con- 
servative Opposition found an excellent target for their barbs, 
and it is certain that this example of over-taxation will not be 
allowed to be forgotten. That a great many of the criticisms wil! 





















e be unfair, and w.ll discount the more impcetant work which was 
iso > 
Ld HOUSES UNDER being done at the time under circumstances of extreme difficulty 
yo CONSTRUCTION 20 during the years of evacuation and bombing is, unfortunately, 
ol "0 inevitable. If the discovery had been made earlier it would hav: 
i 100 ~©3=0s been more easily excused. 
on The surplus balance is equivalent to a rate of 5s. 3d. in the 
- go -—« POund, which is a considerable sum. In addition it has only come 
to light at the end of 1946, although it was accumulating steadily 
” 70 between 1939 and 1944. This delay in discovering the surplus 
os e0 has involved hardship both on the Metropolitan Boroughs and 
i so on the ordinary taxpayer. During the war expenditure and taxa- 
49 on were high and rateable values fell owing to bomb damage 
“ a and evacuation ; at the same time the LCC was levying rates 
x” through the Metropolitan Boroughs above the level which was 
2 20 necessary to balance the County Council’s budget. It was stated 
‘ 19 at the meeting on Tuesday that last year 16 out of 28 of the Metro- 
° politan Boroughs had exhausted their reserves and had been 
? Me A M J J A 5 3 © forced to seek help from the Government. Between 1940-44 
eee er eee yy eee oe the Ministry of Health also lent them £6.3 million. The cepay- 
SEEUSES AN THOVSANDS - 2 nent of these loans has now been are: by the Ministry of 
a , " ealth, thus relieving the boroughs of their immediate difficultics, 
i HOUSES COMPLETED / 0 But the burden has only been shifted on to the shoulders of the 
waying i ‘ taxpayer, and it seems elementary justice that the LCC should pay 
It wil] ’ f back to the Exchequer whatever deficit arose feom their own 
Mitting | & , , surplus. 
This} 7 , * * * 
t tribal 4 t 
MERON mo tab rea 3 Pre-election Manceuvres in Poland 
Sat ee Roggeweuy & Open 4 An important event in the Polish Government’s electoral 
cae ae 3 campaign was the announcement on November 28th of an agree- 
. * : ment between the Communist and Socialist parties. The agree- 
tas ’ ment, which followed some weeks of hard negotiating, provides 
sabia PE : for joint electoral meetings and demonstrations, co-ordination 
hae ° of the two party youth organisations and common action in favour 
ae 4 © » - ¢ ? > . ° " ? of an “alliance of the peasants and workers.” The Socialists 
‘ undertake to fight within their own ranks the ideas of their 
= af former right wing. Both parties undertake to respect each 
ee when all the houses were of permanent construction and other’s independence of organisation. The agreement names Mr 
nail this gives a measure of the distance still to go before output can Mikolajczyk’s “ Polish Peasant Party” as their common enemy. 
sai .| be claimed to be anywhere near satisfactory. It does, however, The same enemy is mentioned in a proclamation of November 
all show an enccuraging increase over even three months ago, when 29th of the “Democratic Bloc,” which includes besides the 
only 9,400 houses were completed during the month. Communists and Socialists two other minor parties. The pro- 
Stark 
Daijan, 
s RECORDS and STATISTICS 
| Ove anh 
stitute In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, | the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and 
to be The Economist is still very short of paper to meet the con- | industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, 
' pro tinuing very high demand for copies. In this con- | digests of official documents, etc. The Supplement will 
nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the | also embody the various regular supplements on special 
** Records and Statistics '’ section of the paper. In its | subjects hitherto published by The Economist—such as 
present truncated form, it does not provide the com- | the Banking and Insurance Supplements, the Annual 
prehensive service of statistical and other records on | Commercial History, etc. 
othe: which The Economist has prided itself from its very The Records and Statistics Supplement will be supplied 
d by earliest days. But to use more paper for statistics would | by postal subscription only. Orders will be accepted 
local mean less paper for other purposes. either directly or through newsagents. The annual 
2,567 It has therefore been decided that, from the beginning | subscription rates will be:— 
The of January, For those who are already direct postal 
ye THE “RECORDS AND STATISTICS * SECTION ore he Soe a. 
nter- INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED (The difference in rates Is explained by the fact that, 
pre- TO A MINIMUM for postal subscribers, a second postage will not be 
rose and in its place necessary.) 
and A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT Subscribers who wish to recelve the “ Records and 
i TO THE ECONOMIST WILL BE SEPARATELY | Statistics Supplement ” are asked to notify us prdenptly. 
hs PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. An count will b sent for the additional amount payable 
yrary This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per | on the unexpired portion of the subscription to The 
auch week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to | Economist, Please do not send any money until this 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, | account is received. 
nths 
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clamation categorically accuses Mr Mikolajczyk of complicity with 
the “ forest-gangs.” 

This accusation is being played up in all government propa- 
ganda, which is exploiting two tials of Right-Wing terrorists, 
one of which (of the Freedom and Independence group) was 
completed some weeks ago, while the other (of the National 
Armed Forces group) is stili going on. The first trial pro- 
duced much circumstantial evidence to show that the murder 
of one of Mr Mikolajczyk’s chief assistants, Scibiorek, some 
months ago, was organised by Right Wing terrorists and not, as 
both Mr Mikolajczyk and Mr Bevin have stated on previous 
occasions, by the Communist-led Security Police. Neither trial 
has proved that Mr Mikolajczyk has given any help to the 
terrorists, though it has shown that, as might have been expected, 
the terrorists regard him as the “nearest” to their ideas among 
the present political leaders of Poland. 

Government propaganda is making much of Poland’s deter- 
mination to keep the “ western territories.” A new capital levy 
is to be raised for reconstruction in these areas, and an elaborate 
system of local committees is being created throughout the country 
to organise it. Every sign of sympathy by the Western Powers 
for the German case—for instance, the recent Press conference in 
London given by the German Social Democrat leader, Dr Schu- 
macher—is used as a stick to beat Mr Mikolajczyk. 

One more interesting piece of Government electioneering is the 
interview given last week by President Bierut, in which he 
appealed to the Roman Catholic Church to help the reconstruction 
of Poland. Mr Bierut denied that the Church was persecuted, 
and stressed the government’s hope that it would “take its place 
in the new Poland.” He defended the civil marriage law and the 
land reform, pointing out that the latter had treated Church 
property with generosity. The disagreement there has hitherto 
been between Government and Church he attributed to political 
activity by priests and, somewhat curiously, to the Church’s 
“sympathy for Germans.” 


* * x 


Distribution of Manpower 


The chart below shows the distribution of the total workin 
population among the different categories of employment. It 
will be noted that the curve shows a relatively sharp upward 
movement in June of this year compared with May. This is 
because the figures for June, August, and September have been 
revised on the basis of the statistics yielded by the exchange of 
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unemployment books in July. It was then found that there were 
some 300,000 more people in employment than had originally been 
estimated (it is interesting to note that about 185,000 of these 
unknown workers were in national or local government service). 
When the estimates for months prior to June, 1946, are revised, 
the curve should be flattened out. 
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Lord Merriman on Divorce 


The debate in the House of Lords last Thursday on 
Reading’s motion for papers in connection with the recent y 
of the Denning Committee on Matrimonial Causes produced two 
interesting reactions from Lord Merriman, President of 
Divorce Division of the High Court. The first was that the 
interim report of the committee, recently published, seems to 
have gone further on the subject of procedural reform than gj 
the Divorce Division judges have liked. Mr Justice 
chairman of the committee, is, in fact, a judge of the Divorce 
Division, but Lord Merriman was at pains to point out thy 
neither he nor the other judges of the Division had been cop. 
sulted with regard to the suggested reforms and, for himself 
he was not wholly convinced of the wisdom and efficacy of all 
of them. 


But the most interesting section of the President’s speech wa 
that in which he set out in some detail on behalf of the judge 
of the Division as a whole a plan affecting divorce which woul 
involve a fundamentally different approach to the whole difficu; 
subject. At the moment the Divorce court resembles any othe, 
Basically its purpose is to find facts and to apply to these f 
when found, a set code of rules. Even such discretion ag th 
court has must be exercised in accordance with precedent. Such 
a system is clearly not the best that can be applied to the emotion 
relationships and dislocations which preface the average divorce 
petition. Lord Merriman’s plan would involve the setting up 
of preparatory commissions of conciliation and inquiry. These 
commissions would work in tribunals consisting of a lawyer and 
a welfare officer, before whom both parties should be encouraged 
to attend. The tribunal would have a double duty, first, g 
attempting conciliation and, if that failed, of finding out the 
facts of the case. It would then report these facts to the cour 
and that would leave the court with the simple duty of protecting 
the public aspect of the petition by publishing notice of it. If 
there was no intervention by any member of the public then the 
court would pronounce an immediate decree, the court process 
itself being likened by Lord Merriman to a publication of the 
“banns of divorce.” 

Such a procedure has a great deal to recommend it. Concilia- 
tion from outside can, in 2 percentage of cases, save a marmiage, 
but it is obviously handicapped from the moment that a matri- 
monial dispute becomes a court proceeding. If conciliation is ever 
to be effective it must be applied at the beginning of the trouble 
and it can probably best be applied through the machine which 
will have to deal with the dispute if conciliation fails, provided 
that the subsequent court pocedure is really effective as a final 
sanction against abuse of the simplified routine. Imagination 
shrinks from suggesting another Royal Commission on Divorce, 
but at least the Lord Chancellor might take this opportunity of 
appointing a committee to work oug the implicaticéis of Lond 
Merriman’s proposals. : 





Shorter Notes 


The new Rumanian Government formed after the elections is 
still headed by Dr Groza, and M. Tatarescu still remains vice- 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Tatarescu’s dissident 
Liberals have received a generous share of the Government bloc’s 
seats in Parliament and hold the Ministry of Finance. Their leader’s 
chequered political past has not yet caused him any trouble, 
The Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Gheorghiu- 
Dej, has become Minister of National Economy, and is succeeded 
as Minister of Communications by another Communist. Interior 
and Justice remain in the hands of the Communists Georgescu and 
Patrascanu. There have been some changes in the less essential 
ministries held by members of the minor parties. The Royal 
speech on the opening of Parliament, phrased in enthusiastic 
language, seems an indication that King Michael, who in the 
past strongly resisted Dr Groza, has now decided to accept the 
situation. Meanwhile it appears probable that the opposition 
members elected will refuse to take part in Parliament. 


* 


The decision by the Labour Party last week not to reimpose 
the Standing Orders, which compel members to toe the party 
line in the House of Commons, is very welcome. The issue came 
up because some members, particularly those associated with the 
trade unions, strongly resented the action of the rebels who sup- 
ported the recent amendment on foreign policy. The Labour 
Party suffers from a reputation for too little individual freedom 
within the party, and the continuance of the present state of 
partial liberty can only do it good. 
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Arrangements have now been made for those wishing to send 
food parcels abroad, who have no. relative or friend to send them 
to, to hand over their food to the relief organisations in this 
These relief organisations are also 

to take over the distribution of food to relatives and 
friends in Germany until a proper parcel post is opened. Un- 
tely Berlin is excluded from this arrangement as well as 

the whole of the Russian zone. 


* 


Mr Attlee has rejected the demand for a public inquiry into 
the occupation of land by the Services, and at the same time has 
emphasised that the great bulk of military training will have to 
take place in this country and not overseas. The extent of land 
which may be lost to recreational and agricultural purposes is 
indicated by Mr Bellenger’s statement that the land available for 
military purposes is now 2.6 million acres, of which no more than 
750,000 acres is in process of being derequisitioned. Mr 
Bellenger added that “to a certain extent” he shared the public’s 
ny on the matter. These statements provide cause for anxiety 
indeed. 


* 


The Severn Bridge, the Jarrow Tunnel and the Lower Thames 
Tunnel between Dartford and Purfleet represent three important 
engineering projects on which the Minister of Transport now 
hopes to make a start in the near future. All three schemes will 
be of considerable service to industry, two of them will increase 
employment in development areas. It is not clear when the 
actual constructional work will begin, but road projects should 
not in general take precedence over house-building and industrial 
rehabilitation. 


* 


In its issue of November 9th (page 746), The Economist com- 
mented on two parliamentary answers given by the Minister of 
National Insurance concerning the award of family allowances. 
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Mr Griffiths’s second reply referred not, as The Economist, which 
was misinformed on this point, stated, to the number of families 
receiving allowances, but to the number of families containing 
children of an age eligible for family allowances. The percentages 
he gave (53 and 28) refer, therefore, respectively to families with 
one and two children of eligible age zmong families with children 
of such ages, the former not qualifying for an allowance and the 
latter for one only. 
* 


Two interesting answers were given last week to Parliamen- 
tary Questions about food subsidies. The first stated that if all 
food subsidies were removed, and if retail prices rose by amounts 
equivalent to the subsidies, it is estimated that the cost-of-living 
index would show an increase of 55 instead of 31 per cent over 
September, 1939. The second said that the cost of the food 
subsidies was equivalent to about one-third of the present gs. 
standard rate of income tax. 

* 


Sheffield University has revised its ideas about its future size. 
Last year it was proposing to double its size to a total of 1,500 
students. Since then the Barlow report on scientific manpower 
and the general alteration of perspective about university num- 
bers has caused a considerable change. It is now proposed to 
increase the university to 3,000 over a period of 10 years and to 
provide residential accommodation for 1,500. This is an ex- 
cellent increase in ambitions. 


* 


While having a lively understanding of and sympathy with the 
desire of the Australians to push ahead with their building 
schemes, it is impossible to avoid a pang of regret that the ficst 
batch of British emigrants should all be skilled building workers. 
South Africa is talking of the same order of priority for her new 
immigrants. Neither they nor the Australians could have called 
for a more highly prized commodity. 








B-0-A-( has two routes to AUSTRALIA 


London—Sydney in 2} days by Lancastrian : fastest, longest service 
flown by any airline: speed, but not yet all the comfort we hope to 
provide later. Or Poole—Sydney by Hythe flying boat in 7 days: 
comfort, speed and leisure nicely balanced. 


LONDON — SYDNEY POOLE— SYDNEY 

Landing at Lydda, Karachi, 12 shore-going stops en route, 
Singapore and Darwin. Longest including 7 night stops. 

ground stop 3 hours. 


Each service flown 3 times a 
week in each direction. Qantas 
Empire Airways operate the Lan- 
castrians between Karachi and 
Sydney, and the Hythes ‘between 
Singapore and Sydney. 


B-0-A-C ana Q-E-A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 






Ve Idtschoen 


SHOOTING BOOTS 
(Guaranteed Waterproof) 
are now available in limited 
supply for civilian purchase E55 











Letters to 


Railway Compensation 


Smr,—Attention has been widely drawn to the dangers arising 
from anomalies in the differing bases of nationalisation compensa- 
tion and to the manifest hardships imposed by the railway plan 
upon a section of the community little able to bear them. Un- 
doubtedly an important element in the official reasoning has been 
the apparent dilemma that to provide compensation based on 
maintained income payable from a government guaraniced siock 
is «© hand to the recipient a substantial capital profit. It has 
been t00 easy for the Government to use this dilemma as justify- 
ing recourse to a purely capital basis, leaving disparities of income 
altogether out of account. 

Yet it would seem that a means of reconciling maintained 
income with capital vahies could have been found. This could 
be done by the creation of a non-negotiable income benefit in 
excess of the current rate on government issues and equated to 
the return on the nationalised stock. Such a benefit could be 
cenfined to bona fide beneficial owners of the aationalised issue 
a: the date of the compensation announcement, lapsing either on 
any sale or transfer (2s on death or the :ermination of a Trust) or, 
in the case of institutions after a stated period of years. In any 
of these events the government rate appropriate as under the 
existing railway plan would come into effect. Thus, if we sup- 
pose for simplicity that A holds a railway stock entitled to {£100 
by way of capital compensation, that the current interest payment 
by the railway company is at the rate of £4 per cent, and that 
the rate on the new nationalisation stock is to be £2 10s. per cent. 
Then, A would be entitled to receive “nationalisation stock” 
having a current market value based on £2 Ios. interest of £100, 
bur so long as he himself retained the stock he would receive 
an additional income benefit of {1 10s., making £4 in all. But 
should he decide to sell, or on his death, the income return would 
eevert to £2 10s. in the hands of a purchaser or beneficiary. 

Admittedly a scheme of this kind would jead to anomalies and 
present difficulties, for instance in the prevension of fraud. The 
difficulties, however, do nor appear more formidable than, say, 
those involved in the operation of the Exchange Control Bill, 
while the much more flagrant anomalies and inequities of the 
presen: railway plan would be avoided. Moreover, the plan 
should make for orderly markets in the issues involved, since 
presumably the great majority of holders would retain their in- 
terest for as long us possible and there would be no pressure of 

“ distressed ” selling such as has recenily been seen.—Yours 
faithfully, CRITIC 

Dundee 


Trade Make-Believe 


Sir, —You are to be congratulated on calling attention on Novem- 
ber 30th to the grave threat to British reconstruction :mplied by 
the Draft Charter of ITO, even after amendment. It seems 
incomprehensible that Ministers should be unaware that, if this 
scheme is implemented, the present hard currency cris's will not 
merely continue, but be aggravated. “Equilibrium,” after which 
the laisser faire advisers of our Government.are striving, has no 
meaning in a world in which the economic system, social policy 
end relative wealth of national units differs so considerably as is 
the case after the second war. 

You are correct in questioning the efficacy of the new proposals 
to safeguard full employment. The possible quantitative discrimi- 
nation by single countries against the exports of 2 depressed 
country which, because of its depression becomes a good market 
to buy from and a bad market to sell to is surely insufficient (even 
if it were not so slow to operate). Hs it reasonable to suppose that 
overseas (agricultural) countries will want to discriminate in favour 
of (relatively dear) British products as against the (relatively cheap) 
products of the depressed comatry? 

The escape clauses now provided do not, moreover, permit 
positive measures of planning the economic progress »f wide areas. 
‘The new chapter of the Draft on the industrialisation of poor and 
undeveloped territories enables single countries tw establish new 
industries to provide manufactures to replace imports. It will not 
permit us and like-minded countries to plan the international 
division of labour and the establishment of new export areas. 
But without conscious planning it is unlikely that Britain could 
be of full use to overseas territories. Nor could she maintain her 
standard of life. 

‘ Yet we accept the rule of macket economics in an unstable world. 
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the Editor 


The exception for developing countries and for countries who syf. 
fered occupation and ali those exceptions from non-discriminaticn, 
including “ tied loans ” as you rightly stress, favour the US, whic, 
is already in so favoured a position. After accepting unilater| 
convertibility, now we are to accept unilateral non-discriminatign, 

The uneasy statements of Ministers about the lopsidedness of 
our balance, the maintenance of the legal framework of the ster. 
ling area by the new Exchange Control Bill now before Parliament 
—despite our promise to the US and our obligations under Bretton 
Woods—the Argentine agreement, all suggest that the practical 
administrators are beginning to find the theories of the docirinaire 
laisser faire economists unworkable. Has the ume still not come 


to re-examine the basis of our foreign economic policy? Your 
article shows the way.—Yours faithfully, 
Balliol College, Oxford T. BaLocu 


Contempt of Court in Germany 


S1rR,—In your issue of October 12th you stated or implied 
that the three Nazis acquitted at Nuremberg were exposed t 
some sort of double jeopardy when the United States authorities 
in the American Zone allegedly handed them over to German 
de-Nazification panels for trial. This point of view is based 
upon a complete misunderstanding of both the Nuremberg verdic; 
and the function of the German de-Nazification panels. 

You wili remember that the Nazi defendants at Nuremberg 
were indicted under four specific counts: the first one concenned 
the conspiracy to wage war; the second, war crimes; the thisd, 
crimes against the peace; and the fourth, crimes against humanity, 
None of them were tried for having been Nazis. The German 
de-Nazification panels, meanwhile, are organised merely to deter- 
mine how important a position eny given German held in the 
Nazi hierarchy and to assess a sort of punitive tax against those 
found to have profited through the Nazi regime, or found to have 
been responsible for its excesses. 

The only possible count of the Nuremberg indictment which 
might be considered to cover crimes similar to those which are 
investigated by the de-Nazification panels is the fourth count, 
which concerns crimes against humanity. Since the German people 
are a part of humanity, one might say that Nazis tried before 
the panels are being tried for such crimes. However, neither 
Schacht nor Von Papen was ever indicted under count four of 
the Nuremberg indicmem. They were indicted merely under the 
first two counts. Only Fritzsche was indicted under the fourth 
count and was acquitted of charges thereunder. 

Thus it is obvious that there cannot be a case of double jeopardy 
as regards Schacht ce Von Papen. As regards Fritzsche, the posi- 
tion was made quite clear by the Tribunal when it ruled only 
those acts against humanity criminal which were connected with 
the waging of aggressive war. Consequently, even Fritzsche will 
not find himself in double jeopardy if and when he comes up 
for trial before a de-Nazification court. 

Needless to say, double jeopardy can only exist if the charges 
drawn up in the second trial are identical with those under which 
the accused has been tried before. However, as things stand now, 
there are no possible grounds for your accusation that the United 
States Army is directly or indirectly implicated in a show of 
Contempt of Court, and there can be absolutely no basis for your 
implied charges that a case of double jeopardy will exist when and 
if the three Nazi leaders are tried again before a German de-Nazi- 
fication panel.—Yours faithfully, PETER J. BLAKE 

United States Army, Frankfurt 


Transport for New Towns 


Sik,—In dealing with “ The New Town Inquiries ” on page 786 
of your issue of November 16th you say that Stevenage is well 
served by existing iransport facilities. This opinien is, I fear, 
not shared by those whe now use the section of the London and 
North-Eastern Railway involved. The trains are slow, crowded 
and unpunctual owing inter alia to the bottlenecks between 
Barnet and Potters Bar and Welwyn and Knebworth. Congestion 
will be increased by the establishment of the mew town, since, 
in spite of official optimism, the attraction of Lemdon will to a 
large extent turn this into a dormitory. Electrification and widen- 
ings might hring relief, but there has been little or nothing to 
indicate that these are to be undertaken.—Yours faithfully, 

Elmwood, Welwyn Garden City F. H. MAsTERS 
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No Coal 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


HE struggle between Mr John L. Lewis and the United States 
Government is dramatic even in a period filled with drama. 
This looks like the first act of a performance likely to run far 
ito 1947 and perhaps beyond. The performers will define, or 
redefine, the position of US pressure groups with especial em- 
sis on Organised labour. The lines are only being written as 
the performance proceeds, and though some doubt exists as to 
ghether Lewis Carroll really is the author, considerable evidence 
ints in that directicn. 

The coal miners appear to be on strike—but it is not a strike: 
they simply are not working. They are not working because 
their chief, Mr Lewis, tells them they have no contract covering 
jms of work and they accept his statement; their government 
sys they do have a contract, but the miners do not accept this 
satement. The Administration is proceeding legally against Mr 
Lewis under powers given it for the duration of the war—but no 
war, in a literal sense, is in progress. Technically, the employer 
for whom the miners are refusing to work is the United States 
Government ; it has had possession of the mines since last spring 
because the contract it made with Mr Lewis to terminate his 
spring strike was not acceptable to the owners. But the Govern- 
ment does not want possession and has been trying to return the 
mines to the owners. Last spring union officials described the 
government contract as embodying “the greatest economic and 
social gains registered by the United Mine Workers in a single 
wage agreement since the birth of the union in 1890,” but this 
contract is now held to be unsatisfactory. Mr Lewis has given 
no formal intimation of what he wants in a new contract. 

The miners want to fortify their position while they still have 
economic and perhaps some political power (though Mr Lewis 
must still be smarting under his defeat in West Virginia, where 
Senator Kilgore was returned despite the opposition of the. mine- 
workers). They are fearful that before too long their earnings will 
decline. Handwriting to this effect can be seen on several walls: 
the growing expectation of an economic slump, the Republican 
sweep in the elections, the known intent of the coming Congress 
to modify labour statutes, and the known desire of the Truman 
Administration to get out from under the mine responsibility it 
wok on last spring. 

Miners’ average weekly earnings in 1939 were $23.88; the 
average after last spring’s strike settlement was above $66.50 and 
for many above $75. This is in excess of the figures for all manu- 
facturing industry ; it results from many hours worked at over- 
time above the 35 hours at which overtime starts. In March 
average hours were 45.6 per week and last spring’s agreement 
permits mine operation up to §4 hours. Clearly such earnings 
could drop rapidly and far. In addition, the threat of techno- 
logical unemployment is suggested by the fact that coal produc- 
tion rose from 395 million tons in 1935 to a peak of 620 million 
tons in 1944 with a simultaneous decline in the number of workers 
employed. 

The mine owners have been unwilling to accept the contract 
increasing miners’ compensation made by the Government last 
spring. Fear for their solvency is making them fight bitterly 
what they believe is Mr Lewis’s present effort to increase cam- 
pensation again. Bituminous coal is only one of several com- 
peting forms of energy, and while it constituted 70 per cent of 
the total energy produced from fuels and water power in 1913, 
the petcentage by 1939 was 42. During the war there was per- 
force a slight increase, but in the post-war years the operators 
doubt whether bituminous coal can be successfully sold in suffi- 
cient amounts at the prices compelled by present miners’ wages 
even without a further advance. 

Emotions embittered by this condition, and deepened by the 
unmistakably anti-labour note in the elections, suggest to some 
labour circles that no delay can be risked in doing the utmost 
to fortify their position, and to some management circles that 
Next spring will be a far, far hetter time to carry on negptiations. 

Outside the United M'n* Workers, Labour’s feelings are mixed. 


The labour legislation certain to’ be passed by the incoming 
Congress will reflect the public’s mood, and that may be hot in 
proportion as the public is cold. At the same time, other labour 
leaders, while aware of the dangers of an inflationary spiral, are 
also aware that Gresham’s law operates in respect of labour 
leaders’ capacity, in the eyes of their rank and file, to deliver the 
goods. And recent price rises have turned last spring’s wage 
increases into illusory benefits. But the tactics of the Adminis- 
tration in resorting to an injunction have united Labour as nothing 
else has or could. 

In the United States, in labour disputes, injunction is a fighting 
word. During the decades to 1932 it was management’s major 
anti-union weapon. During the 1920s, employment in coal mines 
was normally contingent on signature of the so-called “ yellow 
dog” contract, under which the worker agreed not to join a 
union. Attempts to organise such mines could then be enjoined. 
The relief thus obtained by the companies through the courts, 
not infrequently bulwarked by state police and troops, made the 
injunction a political rather than a judicial concept. 

Then in 1932, in so far as private employers are concerned, use 
of the injunction was legislatively enjoined by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, whose passage was regarded by Labour as a 
victory second only to the Wagner Act. Now the Government 
itself has brought an injunction. 

The decision to use this technique appears to have originated 
in the Interior Department, acting under a general White House 
determination to get tough. According to the final governmental 
view, arrived at after considerable discussion between Secretary 
of the Interior Krug and Attorney-General Clark, the contract 
signed by Mr Krug with Mr Lewis last spring entirely super- 
seded the contract previously in force between the private 
operators and Mr Lewis. (It was the breakdown of negotiations 
for renewal of that contract that induced Government operation.) 
The Government contract provides that its conditions shall hold 
for the period of Government operation. Mr Lewis contends 
that the provision of the old contract enabling him to give notice 
to reopen negotiations carries over to the present one; since he 
has given the notice and no new settlement has been reached, he 
considers that no contract now exists. Government lawyers, back- 
ing the view that a contract does exist, thereupon found a legal 
remedy in an injunction under the Smith-Connally Act, on the 
ground that Mr Lewis’s notification to the miners that the govern- 
ment contract was void was in effect a strike call—Mr Lewis has 
ingrained in his men the slogan, “ no contract, no work.” 

The politics of Mr Lewis’s timing are clear. Originally con- 
ceived as an election divertissement, the strike takes place ducing 
an interregnum when an out-of-session Congress, organised as it 
will not be organised after January 3, is unavailable to an Adminis- 
tration whose bungling is evidenced by the current tag, “to err is 
Truman.” 

The feared-for slump will be accelerated as fuel-less plants and 
services shut down. The domestic cost of such stoppages, and 
the lack of effective public procedure that they indicate, has a 
foreign counterpart. Democratic Party prestige will be the 
sufferer in the former case—US prestige in the latter. From the 
consumer’s standpoint, a coal strike in November is definitely not 
what it is in May. 

Had the Administration taken no immediate action, the onus of 
no coal would have been placed directly on Mr Lewis’s shoulders. 
Now that he is a member of the American Federation of Labour, 
at least lip service in support of his actions would have been 
available in any case from that body. But the statements issued 
by the rival federation, the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
assembled in convention at Atlantic City were prompted by the 
Administration’s tactics rather than by sympathy with the CIO’s 
late chief. And the diversion of rank and file interest from no 
coal to the potential martyrdom of jail via government injunction, 
was a greater favour than the Administration might reasonably. 
have been expected to do Mr Lewis at this time. 
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Prophets, with hindsight as to how nice it would have been 
for the Secretary of the Interior had he returned the mines to 
the operators last month, are anticipating he may yet follow that 
course, urging the two sides to get together under their own 
auspices. A suggestion that private enterprise reach a solution 
would fit the current trend toward decontrol. Then, if negotia- 
tions pass Christmas without result, the Administration could 
lay the problem of the mines in the lap of a Republican Congress, 
with the inference that, after all, Mr Lewis is their man. Such 
manceuvring, however, would leave unanswered the major ques- 
tion of how the controlling interest of the general welfare can be 
ponent from monopoly when the monopoly is exercised by 
abour. 


American Notes 
Stalemate in Coal ? 


Judge Goldsborough has found Mr John L. Lewis guilty of 
contempt of court for defying the order to postpone the calling 
of a strike. But even the penalty—on which the judge tactfully 
took the opinion of counsel for both sides—of a heavy cumulative 
fine on the union for each day of the strike, while it may force 
the miners back into the pits, will not necessarily force them to 
mine coal. An effective go-slow movement might be only less 
damaging than the actual strike, which is spreading cold, dark- 
ness, and industrial paralysis across the country. Nor does it 
answer the immediate question: whether Mr Lewis was within 
his legal rights in declaring the contract with the government at 
an end. Still less does it provide a final reply to the miners’ 
contention that the government, like private industry, is bound 
as a matter of public policy, to observe the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. Finally, it cannot pretend to solve the un- 
derlying problem of how national sovereignty can be enforced 
against a labour union so powerfully entrenched in a basic 
industry. These are the problems for the Supreme Court and 
Congress. Whatever the outcome of the strike—and that can 
hardly go on indefinitely—a prolonged legal battle seems in store. 

There have been many rumours in the past fortnight that a 
way would be found out of the impasse by a private agreement 
between Mr Lewis and the mine operators, which would save face 
all round. ‘The government would no doubt be delighted to wash 
its hands of coal; this was the solution which Mr Truman sug- 
gested before the strike began, and it was publicly espoused by 
Mr Burke, the president of the Southern Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, a week ago. But Mr Burke’s fellow directors have now 
forced him to resign, intransigence is to be the line. It was 
never easy to see how even Mr Lewis could obtain anything from 
the operators which would compensate the miners for the gains 
embodied in the Lewis-Krug agreement of last spring. It was 
because the southern operators insisted that they could not afford 
these concessions that the government had to retain control of 
the mines. Now that the Administration has undertaken to dis- 
cipline Mr Lewis, the mine owners may well argue that to bail 
Mr Lewis out would be flying in the face of Providence. 


x * x 


Strains in Bi-partisanship 


The bi-partisan agreement on foreign policy came unscathed 
through the election, but it cannot remain entirely unaffected by 
the change in the balance of political power inside the United 
States. Senator Vandenberg, who will take Senator Connally’s 
place as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is already reported to be preparing a speech demanding for the 
victorious Republicans a voice in areas not hitherto included 
under the bi-partisan agreement, such as South America and 
Palestine, and outlining what he considers to be the limitations 
on the sharing of responsibility. 

The co-operation between Senator Vandenberg and Mr Byrnes 
over the affairs of the United Nations, the European peace settle- 
ment, and policy towards Russia is the show-piece of bi-partisan- 
ship. Even here, where there is the widest agreement and under- 
standing in principle, there may be some delicate adjustments 
ahead now that the two parties to the contract are so much more 
equal in power, one in command of the Executive, the other of 
the legislature. On economic policy and in other political prob- 
lems, Senator Vandenberg’s ability to reconcile the policy of his 
party with that of the Administration is far less certain, as Repub- 

ican votes in the 79th Congress on Unrra, the foreign information 
programme, and foreign trede show. 
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_ On internatigiial questions, the 80ih Congress may well be pe 10's ~ 
improvement on its predecessor. But there can be no hard ™ The firewor 
fast divorce between domestic and foreign policy. In Washi jndustrial Or 
it is already being asked whether the economy drive to which the not only be 
Republicans, and particularly Senator Taft, so joyfully comm; a lised cis 
themselves, may not, if it results in substantial cuts for the Ser ar Comm 
vices, undermine their ability to carry out American commis. ee right re} 
ments abroad. An alliance between the budget-siashers and : jo for the Cit 
who oppose prolonged occupation of Germany, Austria, and Japan Ythin its rank: 
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A proposed investigation of the American zone by the Semyje faderation at_a 
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tume would weaken American prestige and harass the Secretay pesied, either 
of State, have aqcused the Administration of attempting to Concea | The issue cé 
something desperately wrong in the occupation, and have Promised | secutive boar 
to raise the matter again as soon as the Republicans have q |) milk-and-wa 
majority on the committee. fons of the | 
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Surplus War Property 


The War Assets Administration (which is yet another warboq 
agency scheduled for a formal exit in the fairly near furure) fing 
that it still has plenty of work on hand. From the close of wa, 
the disposal of surplus property has been a major problem 
for the Administration, and while Congressional investigation 
have put the spotlight on inefficiency, mismanagement, and som 
glaring examples of plain graft, they have done little to bring 
about any improvement in the situation. The work of the Foreigg eatence on 
Liquidation Commission in overseas territories was a long recad} The imn 
of wasteful disposal, with service authorities far more willing » |r John L. L 
allow stores and equipment to be ruined by neglect than ¢ 
release their hold. Relief agencies have benefited to some extent 
but altogether the cost of neglect was probably rivalled only y 
the cost of investigating neglect. 

At home the story has been similar. The hold of servic 
authorities has been equally fierce. Classification of items hs 
been extremely bad, with civilian buyers often reaching out hank 
for stores at depots scattered throughout a continent, and wih 
sales commissions and allowable costs frequently out of all pro 
portion to any possible realisation sum. A cumbersome system 
of priorities, designed for the benefit of veterans, local gover 
ments, and institutions, in that order, has in fact operated asa 
first-class system of patronage for local politicians. 
Plant disposal has lagged badly for a variety of reasons. To 
date, WAA has sold more than 500 plants for $589 million, of . 
about 40 per cent of an original cost of $1,345 million. Add THE chic 
tionally, lease agreements cover plants with a construction coa}* Mssion 
of $968 million, but more than 1,400 plants remain on offer, the} ever will 
WAA valuation being no less than $6 billion; other plants witha}tonths. T 
doliar value almost as large, are retained by the services and}tte Four Pi 
Federal agencies, although a considerable proportion wiil be hed}*¥ bankn 
for stand-by operations on security grounds. lis difficul 
A number of plants, built for munitions manufacture, high fonly beca 
cost magnesium projects, etc., have little or no use in peacetime} The dec! 
Many of them too, are built on a scale that would be uneconomit Broadly SP 
for anything but wartime manufacture, while others were buil}Ptesent cri 
as additions to existing capacity for groups unwilling to extend}]® long as 
capital commitments. Most are too costly for the smaller rype} under re 
of corporation, and come of the giant corporations have held bad|# this stag 
because of the anti-trust clauses in the Surplus Property Act. } eration 1 
Altogether, however, the “giants” have secured the best batg *ther view 
gains. Among the best-publicised deals in war plant figure suci}® stimulat 
names as US Sieel, International Harvester, Allied Chemical tonsumer 
Dye, General Electric, and General Motors. According to teptw. Fir 
Senate report on “ Economic Concentration and World War II*} worthodo 
issued this summer, 250 corporations own between them som} The dex 
two-thirds of US manufacturing facilities, and then held options} or financi 
on about $9 billion of war plant. The further concentration df for the ti: 
industrial wealth was quite inevitable in the context of mass prof things wil 
duction for war, and so far, the anxiety of WAA to dispose of Measures 
surplus assets has outweighed the earlier vigour of the more voc] implicatio 
spokesmen in the anti-trust division of the Justice Department. | the condi 
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ll be ne CIO's Communists 
an 


ard ang{ The fireworks anticipated at the convention of the Congress 
shingion |yJadustrial Organisations in Atlantic City faited to materialise— 
ich the ied not only because the Itmelight and the explosives were being 
MMitted lised elsewhere by Mr John L. Lewis. The existence of 
the Ser. f,general Communist menace in the United States, after the swing 
commiz. fy the Fight registered at the polls, is a little hard to swallow. 
id for the CIO, the admitted existence of Communist influence 
d Japan fqthin its ranks is the most threatening internal issue it has to 
Of forty unions, about a dozen of the smaller ones affiliated 
Or Van. fy the CIO are said to be Communist-dominated. Not only are 
t levels je Communists a source of internal disruption, but they put the 
Sengie fjderation at a disadvantage both in its economic and political 
MMittey tivities. During the election the Republicans exploited the 
© in in |gmmunist tag; numerous locals have been the scene of bitter 
BS from figties between left and right in recent months; and Mr Murray, 
at this Iyho has held the CHO together for six years, would, it was pro- 
ecretary shesied, either call for a show-down or resign in despair. 
Concea | The issue could not be evaded entirely. Six members of the 
rOmised Jaccutive board, divided evenly between left and right, drafted 
have g |, milk-and-water resolution stating that “We resent and reject 
of the Communist party or any other political parties to 
nything |geriere in the CIO. This convention serves notice that it will 
mi tolerate such interference.” Both sides accepted the com- 
ise, and the convention then proceeded to return to the 
fective |accutive board the samg number of Communist sympathisers it 
Ve ey. fus put there in the past—approximately 16 out of §1. 
This is not a time when the CIO can afford a witch-hunt. 
An ideological split would make the organisation vulnerable in a 
eat which promises to test both the economic and political 
geagth of all organised labour. It could only be profitable to 
management and to the Lewis campaign to reabsorb the CIO into 
te American Federation of Labour. The issue has only been 
, however, and when Mr Murray’s moderating influence 
sgone it will not be so easy to avert a show-down. 










x x x 


-~ientence on Mr Lewis 


The immediate legal struggle between the Government and 
Mr John L. Lewis was resolved on Wednesday when Judge Golds- 
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Add {T'HE chief of the British financial division of the Centro] Com- 
1 cogf4 mission has made it clear that no currency reforms what- 
r, the} ever will be carried out in Germany for at least eight or nine 
witha} onths. The official reason given for postponing reform is that 
; andj tie Four Powers disagreed about the supply of paper for printing 
> held} cw banknotes and other aspects of issuing the mew currency. 
lis difficult, however, to take technical excuses at their face value, 
high |fonly because the printing of new notes is not indispensable. 
time | The decision to do nothing yet reflects deeper disagreements. 
,0mit| Broadly speaking the British financial division holds that the 
buil| Pfesent crisis ought not to be tackled from the money angle 
xten}% long as there are insufficient consumers’ goods to ensure a 
type} Sunder relation between money and goods. Reforms carried out 
bad ft this stage, it is argued, would not be effective ; and a miscarried 
ct. | eration now would make later success even more difficult. The 
- bat} Other view is that money reform is needed now precisely in order 
suc} ® stimulate production and speed up the more abundant flow of 
1 andj Onsumer goods essential to recovery. This argument is not 
> the} tew. Financial orthodoxy is now once more opposed to 
- J[*} wnorthodoxy, Iaisser faire to planning. 
som} The decision to shelve reform is undoubtedly a virtual victory 
tions} for financial Jaisser faire. But the negative decision to do nothing 
mn df for the time being implies important positive decisions. Some 
prof things will definitely have to be done. Has the nature of those 
s¢ @iMeasures been thought out? Are the economic and_ political 
ocalf Mplication of laisser faire quite clear to those responsible for 
nt. | the conduct of German affairs? This seems rather doubtful in 
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borough imposed fines of $10,000 on Mr Lewis and $3,500,000 
on the United Mineworkers Union. These penalties cannot in 
themselves enforce anything more than a nominal attendance at 
the pits—if the miners believe that a continuing struggle is worth 
the cost—but they can be enforced on recurrent terms, and UMW 
counsel did not conceal their dismay in facing such extremely 
damaging charges on union funds. The case, however, may still 
be taken before an Appeal Court and then to the Supreme Court. 

Industry is already facing a serious slow-down. A freight 
embargo has been enforced in order to maintain food and health 
services, and passenger traffic will be drastically curtailed. Steel 
operations—in the face of a supply famine that threatened many 
industries even with capacity output—are down from 91 to 62 per 
cent and must fall much further if relief is not immediate. The 
automobile plants are nearing closure, and more than one million 
workers outside the coal industry may next week be unemployed. 

Fairly circumstantial rumours of negotiations between Mr Lewis 
and the coal operators continue to circulate. One report, by the 
Iron Age, suggests that the owners would agreed to a 40-hour 
week and 48-hour pay terms, and are holding back only on the 
duration of a new contract. If this is true, the strike becomes 
explicable only in terms of that desire for personal aggrandise- 
ment, which critics allege, has been the mainspring of every major 
action by Mr Lewis over recent years. 


Shorter Note 


The Supreme Court has written a footnote to history in its 
decision outlawing plura! marriage, whether “ celestial” or other- 
wise. By a 6 to 3 decision, the Supreme Court has found the 
Utah Fundamentalists, a Mormon sect, guilty of violating the 
Mann White Slave Act. It is one of the awkwardnesses of 
operating a Federal constitution that to obtain a conviction in a 
Federal court violation of a Federal law must be proved. It was 
the doubt of the relevancy of the Mann Act, rather than any 
sympathy for polygamy, which prompted the dissent of three 
justices. Thus there ends—not for the first time—the “ peculiar 
institution” introduced nearly 100 years ago by the Latter Day, 
Saints as an effective colonising device. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





German Currency Reform 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Berlin) 


view of the rosy optimism with which the British financial divi- 
sion faces the future of the reichsmark. “The financial situation 
is under control.” “The reichsmark,” we are told, “ will be able 
to look the dollar and the pound in the face.” 

Several facts are cited to support this optimism. The volume 
of currency in circulation is not increasing—in the three western 
zones it has recently decreased by some six billion reichsmarks. 
The issuing of occupation marks has ceased. The costs of occu- 
pation are now met by the German administrations from their 
own resources. The budgets of the Lander governments are 
either balanced or show surpluses. “This result has been achieved 
in two ways, by strict economy and increased taxation.” ‘Thus the 
two conditions that the apostles of orthodoxy regard as essential 
are fulfilled—the volume of money in circulation is not growing 
and budgets are balanced. 

Unfortunately the financial outlook is as deceptive as the appear- 
ance of German towns often is, with shells of streets still standing 
only to conceal utter ruin. Behind the facade of sound German 
finance there is the all too real deficit of the German economy. 
And though the budgets of the Lémder are balanced and the 
amount of money in circulation is decreasing, it is still an easily 
ascertainable fact that the mark is rapidly losing its value, that 
prices on the grey and black markets have been soaring and that 
parallel with breakdowns in the systems of rationing and legal 
trade, the black and grey markets have been ceaselessly expanding. 
Under such cifcumstances the statement that “ the financial situa- 
tion is under control” sounds just as convincing to German mer- 
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chants, workers and peasants as another recent announcement 
that “the food sicuation is under control ” sounded to housewives 
in the Ruhr. 

A peculiar characteristic of the situation is that the swift depre- 
ciation of money has so far been accompanied by the enforcement 
of a stop on prices and wages. There is an extraordinary un- 
reality in the situation, for official indices of prices pretend an 
almost Olympic ignorance of what has been happening in the 
troubled valleys of everyday economic life. Industrialists thus 
have every inducement not only to sell, but also to produce, their 
goods illegally. Peasants withhold their produce from the towns. 
Most important of all, the inducement to the worker to produce 
disappears when a minor deal on the black market brings in just 
as much or more as a week or two of hard work. The table 
below gives a striking illustration of this. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BRITISH ZONE 


Industry Workers Employed Output per Man 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
PNIDE 465 0009s .0.4:019 100 91 100 48 
Tron and metal......... 100 59 100 27 
Roe s cress es ks S 100 36 100 55 
POPOMTYES. MI Ee 100 107 100 61 
Peper 5565 GG. BU es 100 60 100 42 
ee ee ee 100 75 190 33 


Nominal employment in the British Zone is unexpectedly high. 
The immediate problem, however, is not to find employment, but 
to overcome the disastrous decline in productivity. A continued 
low output per head would eventually undo the superficial suc- 
cesses of “sound finance.” Those who advocate financial reform 
urge a radical and quick mopping-up of surplus purchasing 
power either through the conversion of the reichsmark (or, better 
still, by the blocking of all money and a levy on all assets). This 
would make the black market shrink and encourage a return to 
more normal productive relations. But the shelving of financial 
reform creates the alternatives of either continued decline or in- 
flationary rise in prices and wages. 

The alternatives are inescapable if only because an ever-growing 
number of German industries has been working with deficits. 
A low output per head coupled with a low utilisation of plant 
has in many instances raised production costs to a point at 
which they no longer bear any relation to prices. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how the growing pressure to raise prices can 
be resisted on the basis of financial laisser faire. Some balance 
between prices and costs can be restored either through lowering 
costs or raising prices. A pre-condition of lowering costs is a 
higher output per head; and one decisive pre-condition for higher 
output is relieving the population of its surplus money and re- 
ducing the black market. (The heavy taxes recently imposed on 
the Germans fell on regular incomes not on black market profits 
and up to a point stimulated illicit activity.) The decision to 
leave the currency situation unchanged for another léng eight or 
nine months implies that a new balance between costs and prices 
will be sought through raising prices rather than lowering costs. 
Financial Jaisser faire thus threatens to open the vicious spiral of 
inflation. 


Controlled Inflation ? 


“This time it will be controlled and moderate inflation,” 
answer the adherents of sound finance. (That phrase has been 
heard before—during the Pleven experiment in France; and it 
has not been justified by subsequent developments.) The hopes 
of a controlled rise in prices rest primarily on the belief that it 
will be possible to raise prices but not wages. But will it? 
If the stop on prices were to be relaxed now, it would be idle 
to expect the German workers to show much respect for the 
stop on wages. The inertia of totalitarian labour discipline is 
wearing out. The newly reformed trade unions have already taken 
up their positions. Thus a whole set of circumstances combines 
to strengthen the pressure for higher wages. Even without a 
rise in prices, the increase of that pressure ought probably to be 
reckoned with. Sweeping increases in prices will make it irre- 
sistible. An increase in both prices and wages is then certain to 
frustrate the naive hopes of controlled inflation. The decision to 
shelve monetary reform seems to call for urgent and earnest 
reconsideration. An alternative policy based on removing surplus 
purchasing power would aim at maintaining a more or less stable 
structure of prices and wages, though it would not rule out 
some adjustments—and especially those not directly affecting 
the cost of living. 

The almost light-minded optimism with which this complex 
and dangerous situation has been met provokes the more general 
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question of the réle of financial policy in Germany in relation 

other aspects of policy. Should finance be left in a more or a 
watertight compartment in which able and well-meaning scien 
cians practise principles totally unrelated to present conditions) 
Or should finance be subordinated to the over-riding Needs of 
industrial labour, manpower, food and other policies? Ip all 
recent emergencies financial orthodoxy has had to abdicate and 
finance has been made to serve higher purposes. Can there be 
any doubt that the German crisis presents each of the occupyi 

Powers with a real and unmitigated emergency? ” 


The Australian Budget 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


IN presenting his Budget the Prime Minister and Treasurer, Mr 
Chifley, once again gave evidence of that caution—almost con. 
servatism—which has characterised his judgment on financial and 
economic matters. The Budget, which makes no reductions jn 
personal or company income tax in addition to the general cut of 
II per cent, announced in the closing stages of the previous 
Parliament, provides, however, for substantial cuts and exemptions 
in sales tax, for reductions of customs and excise duty on petrol 
from 114d. to 10}d. a gallon, and for abolition of a special war duty 
of 10 per cent of the total customs and primage duties payable, 
These concessions amount to £20 million per annum. 

Mr Chifley seems to have had three main objects. Firstly, he 
is obviously determined to keep inflation in check, as is shown 
by his reluctance to make any extravagant reductions in income 
taxes, to continue paying heavy subsidies to maintain present price 
levels, and to abolish the sales tax completely on clothing, the 
rising cost of which has seriously threatened the stability of the 
cost-of-living index. Secondly, Mr Chifley is clearly anxious to 
continue expanding social services, which in 1946-47 will cost 
£68 million compared with £53 million in the previous year, 
Thirdly, the Government has made a beginning in its general 
policy of full employment by balancing private and public expen- 
ditures through adjusting loan works programmes. 

The Budget position for 1946-47, compared with actual results 
for the previous two financial years, is set out below :— 


1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
(Actual) (Actual) (Estimate) 


{m £m fm 

-Defence Expenditure ............ 460 378 221 
Other Expenditure .............. 183 164 223 
643 542 444 

Revenue from Taxation ......... 338 351 348 
OttPyRevenue . 2... 2.0.0.0. och 39 38 37 
377 389385 

Gap—To be financed from Loan 266 153 59 


fund. 


Mr Chifley has obviously made little attempt to achieve a 
balanced Budget. Although there was a large fall of £157 million 
in defence and post-war charges, non-war expenditure is estimated 
at £223 million, or £59 million above the amount spent in 1945-46. 
This is made up chiefly of projected increases in expendi 
ture on social services from £53 million to £68 million, new works 
£15 million, and administrative departments £8 million. 

All indications point to a continued buoyancy of Common 
wealth revenues. In 1945-46, total revenue was £389 million, 
compared with a Budget estimate of £340 million. In spite of 
concessions in taxation in the current year of £37 million, there 
seems every likelihood that the revenue estimate of £385 million 
will be exceeded. The general expansion of economic activity 
bringing with it increases of imports particularly is certain © 
“en to buoyant company tax, personal income tax and customs 

uty. 

It is the Commonwealth Government’s stated policy to seek 
to achieve an appropriate balance in the demands made upon the 
country’s physical resources, by private expenditures on the one 
hand, and by public expenditures, particularly works expenditures, 
on the other. In the current year it is proposed to borrow £104 
million for its own and state requirements, of which £59 million 
will be applied to meet the estimated budgetary deficit. The 
balance will cover expenditures by state governments on public 
works and housing. This represents at least a beginning in the 
formidable programme of post-war public works, already esti 
mated to exceed £200 million, which have been formally approved 
by the National Works Council, the co-ordinating authority fot 
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¢ and Commonwealth public works. The various works are 
ed as a reservoir from which the Government can draw, 
should signs develop of a lessening of economic activity. 


Increased Sterling Reserves 


Reference was made in the Budget to the greatly increased 
gerling reserves held by the Commonwealth Bank. Since 1939 
have risen from about £A50 million to £A218 million at 
the end of October. This is partly due to favourable export 
returns and partly to the relatively slow movement of imports. 
Because Of the apparently favourable external exchange position, 
representations are repeatedly being made in Australia that the 
Australian rate of exchange on London should be much less than 
the present figure of £100 sterling equals £A125}. Many liabili- 
ties to Britain on account of the war have still to be met, how- 
ever, and they will be a drain on London funds; while under 
the financial agreement with the United States signed on Decem- 
ber 6, 1945, the British Government is committed to approach 
Australia and other members of the sterling area for an arrange- 
ment with regard to sterling balances. A further factor which 
will tend to reduce Australia’s sterling reserves is that demands 
from Australian importers for both capital and consumer goods 
from Britain in the next two years are also certain to cause a 
considerable drain on the Commonwealth’s financial resources. 

All these factors, it is contended in official quarters, will tend 
to bring sterling reserves back to about pre-war levels, although the 
marked rise in wool prices since September is being put forward 
as an argument for reducing the rate. Mr Chifley is known, 
however, to be unequivocally opposed to altering the exchange 
rate on London merely because of what he regards as an abnormal 
building up of sterling reserves. As he pointed out in his Budget 
speech: “The future availability of London funds, taken with 
the earnings of cur export trade, will mainly determine our future 
capacity to purchase imports, of which we need considerably 
more than the pre-war quantities to refit our industries, restore 
stocks, and to provide plant for new enterprises now starting, 
and for which we shall have to pay substantially higher prices 
than before the war.” 

Australia’s prosperity largely depends on exports, which pro- 
vide funds abroad to buy the many goods which contribute to a 
high standard of living. Great as has been the increase in the 
capacity of Australian manufacturers to produce goods previously 
obtained from overseas, there is nevertheless a tremendous 
quantity of goods which have to be imported. In any case, the 
individual prosperity of the Australian primary producer is 
directly and intimately bound up with the level of the Australian 
exchange rate, and no Government would risk alienating the 
rural electorate by depriving the man on the land suddenly and 
unaccountably of a not inconsiderable portion of his income. 


Ethiopian Development 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


It was foreseen that Ethiopia would probably make some claim 
for access to the sea at the end of the war, but the prosecution of a 
vast expansionist policy demanding all the Italian possessions in 
East Africa-came as a surprise. While the pressing of these claims 
at the Paris Conference is common knowledge, the steps taken by 
the Government in Ethiopia to make the people realise that the 
first milestone on the road to the New Kingdom is the recovery 
of their “lost possessions” are not so familiar. Few newspapers 
appear in Ethiopia without a long article on this topic. No 
public speech is made, whether at the unveiling of a memorial or 
at the celebration of a public festival, without a reference to 
Ethiopia Irredenta. No schoolboy reads an address to the Emperor 
without adverting to those that have gone out and are in exile 
and who stretch out their hands for reunion with the mother 
country. And a scheme is being circulated outlining the form 
the Ethiopian regime will take in Eritrea and Somalia when 
once these territories have been returned. 

Ethiopia bases its claims on a romantic version of the history 
of these areas, covering the last 1,500 years. In actual fact, how- 
ever, when the validity of the claim to certain areas of the 
Eritrean Highlands only, and the justice of access to the sea 
are granted, the Ethiopian demands have been fully met. It is 
important to remember that the Ethiopians, as the name Amhara 
implies, are a hill people, and one of their most prominent national 
characteristics is a pronounced aversion to the hot low-lying 
lands. This is the reason why the Eritrean coastline was settled 
by the Mohammedans centuries ago, why regions on the Sudanese 
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border had almost become independent in 1935, why vast terri- 
tories, although nominally lying within the Ethiopian Empire, 
were never administered by the Ethiopian Government. Slight 
interest was shown in the Danakil country and the Ogaden, added 
to the empire between 1894-1909, because they were hot lowlands. 
Indeed, it can almost be laid down as an axiom that the Ethiopian 
does not rule in country below 1,500 metres. It is not, therefore, 
the sultry lowlands of Eritrea and Somalia (and half of the one 
and all of the other are lowlands) that are conceived as crying 
out for reunion to the mother country, but the cities of Assab, 
Massawa and Mogadiscio. The possession of these ports is 
considered necessary for a strong and modernised Ethiopia. 
The avowed aim of the Ethiopian Government is the develop- 
ment and industrialisation of the country in the shortest possible 
time so that Ethiopia may stand upon terms of equality with the 
European countries. To achieve this, great efforts are being 
made. Schools are being opened on all sides. A university is 
envisaged. The provision of a large medical service is receiving 
great attention. The resources of the country are being investi- 
gated, particularly in Ilu Babour in South-Eastern Ethiopia, 
where experiments on tropical crops are being conducted. 
Attempts are being made to restart the cotton and silk industries. 
Collective farming is being tried out. Public works are undez 
consideration in many parts of the country. A system of internal 
airways has been opened. The scheme of a dam on the Blue 
Nile is once again receiving consideration. In addition there are 
the Eritrean and Somaliland projects which include the develop- 
ment of Massawa and Assab. While making every allowance for 
the passionate desire of many for the success of all these plans, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that the Government has taken 
far too much on itself, and that by itself it will lack the tenacity 
of purpose necessary to complete a fraction of all its plans. 
Finance is naturally one of the major obstacles to all schemes 
of development, and to help in overcoming it a system of public 
subscription lists has been inaugurated. Even contributions in 
kind—paper, ink and chairs for schools—are accepted. 


The Position of the Peasantry 


The impact of all this upon the peasantry is of great impor- 
tance. Before the Italian invasion their condition as mediaeval 
peasants was utterly deplorable. During the occupation they 
exchanged one oppressor for another, who conducted his 
barbarities on a larger scale. Almost any change in their lot 
would therefore be for the better and unquestionably many of 
the Government’s plans, notably those for the educational and 
medical services, are warmly welcomed. But their continued 
support depends largely on the nature of the contributions that 
the Government expects them to make for the realisation of 
its plans, and the attitude it adopts towards its labouring 
classes, many of whom are in a condition of primitive savagery. 

The government has put in hand many long overdue reforms 
in the Ethiopian Church, and care is being taken to keep the 
church in step with the accelerated tempo of events. A large 
amount of independence from the mother church at Alexandria 
has been obtained and it is to be noted that candidates selected 
for consecration as Bishops are to be selected by a committee 
mainly composed of secular members of the Government. 

With its cultural centre in Harar, Islam is paramount in the 
whole of the Danakil country and the Ogaden and has its 
advanced posts far into the highlands. In addition Moham- 
medans are scattered throughout every town in Ethiopia as 
merchants and traders. In Ethiopia proper the Mohammedans, 
together with Greeks and Armenians, form the middle class, 
since no Ethiopian middle class exists. Here the Mohammedan 
is under the double disadvantage of being of an alien faith and 
of possessing wealth among a poor people. The Arabic press 
has already accused the Ethiopian Government of permitting 
the Mohammedans to remain in Ethiopia merely as milch cattle— 
certainly the subscriptions made to the various Government lists 
by the Mohammedans have been very high. As a gesture to 
the community however, a number of Mohammedan schoolboys 
were brought from Harar by the Government recently and 
entered at the schools in the capital. 

Forty years ago the spectacular progress of Japan provided 
inspiration for the Ethiopian intelligentsia. There are, however, 
a number of indications that the present Ethiopian Government 
now favours the Russian approach to problems of development ; 
and there are several Russian Missions now in the country. 
But it is very doubtful whether, in spite of good intentions and 
steady propaganda, the Government possesses sufficient technical 
and administrative skill to put its plans into practice; or even 
to co-ordinate the policies of foreign advisers. And to permit 
advisers more power for themselves is politically impracticable. 
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The Transport Bill Dissected 


HE purpose of the Bill is to set up in Great Britain a 

publicly owned system of inland transport (other than by 
air) and of port facilities.’ This introductory sentence is 
almost disarming in its simplicity, for it is followed by a Bill 
of 127 clauses and 13 schedules of great length and complexity. 
It proposes to set up a British Transport Commission with 
general powers to carry goods and passengers by rail, road, 
and inland waterways, to provide port facilities within Great 
Britain, and to carry on any activities within the competence 
of the undertakings which are being acquired. The Commis- 
sion is charged with the duty “to provide an efficient, ade- 
quate, economical and properly integrated system of public 
inland transport and port facilities within Great Britain for 
(surface) passengers and goods.” This design for a Transport 
Commission can be examined from four main points of view: 
its structural organisation ; the assets it is to acquire and 
the compensation it will pay ; its operating powers ; and the 
methods on which its charges will be based. These are points 
of the highest public policy ; they involve the most important 
of the many issues arising from the Bill. 

The Commission will consist of a chairman and four other 
members, all appointed by the Minister and holding office at 
his pleasure, and chosen for their “ wide experience and capa- 
city in transport, industrial, commercial or financial matters, 
in administration, or in the organisation of workers.” Its mem- 
bers will be paid salaries determined by the Minister ; it will 
have extremely wide powers ; but it will be subject to the 
direction of the Minister on “matters which appear to him 
to affect the nat onal interest”—a wide phrase indeed— 
on reorganisation or development programmes involving “ sub- 
stantial outlay on capital account” and on training, education 
and research. The Minister, too, may direct the Commission 
“to discontinue any of their activities or dispose of any part 
of their undertaking.” In matters of ultimate policy, in other 
words, the Minister’s word, and not the Commission’s, will be 
jast—though in another sense it may be first. Retention of 
Ministerial control in some form is inevitable, but the first 
four clauses of the Bill leave real doubt whether the Commis- 
sion will, in all circumstances, enjoy that independence of tenure 
and policy which will be an essential condition of success. 

To assist the Commission, four transport Executives (and 
later a fifth, in charge of hotels) will be established for railways, 
docks and inland waterways, road transport, and London pas- 
senger transport. These Executives will act as agents for 
the Commission, though the delegation of functions from the 
Commission will be governed by the overriding consent of the 
Minister. And it will be the Minister who will appoint the 
members of the Executives—each will include a chairman and 
not less than four nor more than eight other members—and 
will approve their salaries. 

Several comments are immediately suggested by this struc- 
ture. The Commission is small—astonishingly small for its 
task—and it will have to delegate the whole of its operating 
functions to the Executives, leaving them, in every probability, 
to pursue the settled habits of mind of railway men or road 
pperators. It is the structure of a four-in-hand, with the Minister 
of Transport leaning out of the window to instruct the driver 
and sometimes taking over himself. But the steeds to be con- 
trolled by these reins of power are not of equal speed or equal 
temperament. To keep them separate from the very start 
seriously increases the danger that they may never be trained 
into an effective team. To require the Commission to provide 
a “properly integrated ” system of inland transport, and then 
to preserve (until further notice, which in practical terms may 


well mean for ever) the demarcation of function which ha 
been the bane of the transport problem for a generation, sug. 
gests that a major error of organisation has been made. 

A further question is concerned with size. 
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system—on which there was some discussion in these columns 
early in October. But for bigness without the positive asgur- 
ance of co-ordination there are no arguments at all. The Bill 
describes a hierarchy of power devolving from the Minister, 
through the Commission to the Executives ; it does not throw 
any light on the methods by which co-ordination may be 
achieved between the Executives, nor upon the delegation of | 
functions from the Executives to the operating levels below, 
It is a formula for remote control—for apoplexy at the top 
and anzmia no great distance below it. 
* 


The Commission is to acquire the railways and canals op 
January 1, 1948. At the same date, it will also take over the 
London Passenger Transport Board’s undertaking, and all pri- 
vately owned railway wagons. The arrangements for the acquisi- 
tion of other forms of inland transport are less precise. The 
Commission will be obliged to acquire all road haulage under- 
takings which, during the present year, 1946, were pr: 
dominantly engaged in long-distance road haulage for hire or 
reward under “A” or “B” licence—that is, those who ae 
wholly or partly engaged in carrying other people’s goods for 
hire or reward. “ Long distance” in this context means 40 
miles—not the 60 miles which had been anticipated. The 
Commission will have to serve notices on such operators speci- 
fying the date of transfer ; it follows, therefore, that on the 
road haulage side a lengthy period will elapse before it has 
been brought under the direct ownership of the Commission, 
Even more remote in point of time are the arrangements for 
road passenger transport. The Commission is not to take ovet 
road passenger undertakings automatically at a given date; 
instead it will have the power to introduce “ schemes ” for road 
passenger transport by areas ; it will co-ordinate the services 
in these areas ; it may specify the body which is to operate 
them (naming itself if it chooses) and it may take over, or 
transfer to the area bodies which it sets up, the passenger under- 
takings in particular areas, in whole or part. This approach is 
not, as the Stock Exchange appeared to think last week, a 
reprieve for privately-owned road transport undertakings, s0 
much as a deferred sentence. The Commission will have to 
walk delicately in this matter, owing to the widespread munici- 
pal road passenger services, and it is wise not to require it 
to give urgent priority to road passenger services—which are 
already tolerably well intewtntel—tetere it has solved other 
more pressing problems. Finally, the Commission will have 
to keep under continuous review the position of the trade har- 
hours, and to establish close liaison with coastal shipping. 
These arrangements, and the different dates and methods 
for the acquisition of its various parts, suggest a rough outline 
of the Commission’s priorities. Railways are the first section 
to be taken over; they have a date and a price, based on 
the market values of the various classes of stocks, set out 
in detail in The Economist of November 23rd.- Then follows 
road haulage, with 17,637 “A” licences and 80,551 vehicles, 
and 27,792 “B™” licences and 53,092 vehicles (“A” licences 
cover purely transport organisations, “B” licences those 
carriers whose loads consist partly of their own goods and 
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partly of goods carried for reward). No date of acquisition is 
ribed, and compensation is to be fixed on the basis of 
of replacing the vehicles by new ones of similar type at 
he date of transfer, less depreciation at 20 per cent cumulative 
annum of life, plus two to seven years’ purchase of profits 

the business has to close down. This is at least closer to a 
gir basis of compensation than that used for the railways, or 
tan the knock-down prices which are to be paid for private 
yagons (Original cost, less depreciation). Road passenger trans- 
port is covered in Part IV of the Bill under the general head- 
Ing “Other Forms of Transport and Port Facilities” ; it is the 

section of inland transport to be dealt with on an area 
basis—which prompts the thought that long-distance road 
passenger services will in due course be schemed out of exist- 
ence by the Commission. But the railways are first ; they are 
the easiest of all the sections to bring under public ownership, 
for they have so long been under public control. It is safe to 
guess that the full effect of transfer of the railways will not be 
yealised in less than a decade, that unification of the nationalised 
nilways will take a gencration, and that anything approaching 
full co-ordination of inland transport may take, at the roughest 
estimate, two generations. 

By arranging compensation for the constituent undertakings 
on several dificrent bases, the Government has secured that the 
Commission will start its life with the lowest possible annual 
charge against its revenue to seivice its capital. That is the 
oly element of consistency in these objectionable arrangements. 
It would be a thoroughly bad Commission which could not 
make ends meet—and provide a useful revenue surplus—with an 
annual capital charge for the railways of no more than £254 
million to meet. But it will further stack the cards in its own 
favour by a degree of interference with those concerns which 
carry their own goods in their own vehicles—principally the 
149,192 holders of “ C” licences—which has so far evoked an 
astonishing lack of protest. Except under permit, “B” and 





“1 *C” licensed vehicles will not be allowed to carry goods for 


more than 40 miles from their operating centres. There are 
certain exceptions for special loads—such as liquids, and ab- 
normal indivisible loads ; other traffic may be permitted or 
refused at the discretion of the licensing authority, which can 
determine the goods to be carried and the places between which 
they may be carried. The licensing authorities (these are the 
existing bodies under the 1930 and 1933 Acts with a new name) 
will consider the effect on the applicant’s business if a licence is 
refused and “ the extent to which it is necessary for the appli- 
cant to employ his own vehicles for the purpose of connecting 
two or more sets of premises so as to maintain a continuous 
process of production.” That is a reasonable provision. But 
at the same time, the Commission will be entitled to make 
representations “as to the effect on the Commission of extend- 
ing the power of the applicant to use his own vehicles” and 
upon the extent to which the Commission will have to carry 
the applicant’s remaining traffic if the permit is granted. 


* 


Despite all the safeguards of appeal, this restriction of “C” 
licences promises to give the Commission a virtual monopoly 
of long-distance road haulage. The hauliers working for hire 
or reward in 1946 are to be taken over, and the “B” and “C” 
licence holders carrying their own goods will have a purely 
local orbit of operation, save ir. special or permitted cases. 
Even the road-rail agreement of last July, with all its faults, 
stopped well short of this. It proposed no alteration of 
the conditions of the “ C” licence, and it argued, with reason, 
that the “ C” licence vehicle would provide a-yardstick of com- 
petitive efficiency and a spur of incentive for road and rail 
haulage. The Transport Bill, on the other hand, puts mono- 
poly first, and will severely weaken the competitive check of 
the “ C” licensee against inefficiency and high charges. 

What protection, then, is proposed for the transport user? 
On services and facilities, a Central Transport Consultative 
Committee, with area committees for goods and passengers, 
will be set up by the Minister as he thinks fit, to consider any 
matter affecting the services and facilities provided by the 
Commission “which has been the subject of representations 
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made by users,” or which the Commission or the Minister may 
refer for consideration. There appears to be no requirement 
that the conclusions of these committees should be published, 
and on a first reading of the Bill it seems that they may easily 
become subservient to the Commission, instead of acting as 
its goad in the users’ behalf. On charges, the Bill is compietely 
non-committal. Within two years of the passing of the Act, 
the Commission must submit “ Charges Schemes ” to a Trans- 
port Tribunal (the re-named Railway Rates Tribunal) ; the 
Minister has power to delay this process, but he also has power 
to direct the Tribunal to deal with charges schemes. No rules 
are laid down in the Bill governing such schemes ; “a charges 
scheme may... . adopt such system for the determination of 
the charges ... . as may appear desirable.” Any such scheme 
™ may provide, with or without exceptions, for fixed charges, 
maximum charges, or standard charges”; or it “ may enable 
the Transport Tribunal to make orders authorising or requiring 
the Commission to afford special treatment” for specified 
cases, or it “ may in all or any cases, leave to the Commission 
the determination of the charges which are to be made.” 

Transport users will look in vain for any thread of principle 
running through these apparently contradictory procedures. 
But they will govern the rates and charges structure of the 
entire services of the Commission. It appears to be the 
intention of the Bill that as soon as the Commission has been 
permanently installed, it should get down to the task of working 
out a new charges structure and should submit it to the 
Tribunal. That presumably is the point of the two years of 
grace. Thereafter, the normal review of rates will be broadly 
similar to proceedings before the Railway Rates Tribunal. The 
Commission’s first charges scheme is obviously the most 
important matter in the whole Bill affecting the transport 
user, and it is quite unsatisfactory that so many lines of approach 
are open to the Commission in tackling this problem. These 
are too reminiscent of the present rates structure with all its 
complexities, anomalies and historical compromises to promise 
a rational approach to the problem of charging based on costs. 
Meanwhile, in the transition period, the Minister will retain 
his present power to fix charges, and the Commission may in- 
crease any exceptional rate up to 60 per cent of the standard rate 
—in deference presumably to the complaints of coastal shipping. 

These arrangements for charges are not satisfactory as they 
stand and they require the fullest elucidation by the Minister. 
They have an important bearing on the finances of the Commis- 
sion. With a modest annual charge for capital, and an 
unstated revenue target (save that the books must balance on an 
average of good and bad years) the Commission ought to be 
able to do well on paper. That thought is presumably in the 
minds of those who are already arguing that it will com- 
fortably be able to afford generous increases in wages. 

The Commission is required to furnish, as soon as may be 
after the end of the financial year, a report to the Minister “ on 
the exercise and performance of their functions and on their 
policy and programme.” (The report, incidentally, will in- 
clude any direction by the Minister to the Commission, unless 
he rules that publication would offend the national interest.) 
It would seem from the Bill that only the Commission, and not 
the Executives, will be required to keep accounts, which will 
be audited and published. Nothing appears in the Bill or the 
Schedules about the form of these accounts ; they may be in 
the greatest detail, covering each branch of the undertaking in 
turn; but there is nothing to debar the Commission from 
presenting overall figures which would rule out any attempt 
to measure the comparative efficiencies of its branches. To 
sweep away the accounting and statistical provisions of the 
railway statutes, as the Bill proposes, hardly seems to promise 
full information on the biggest monopoly of all time. 

It may be that this and many other features of the Bill are 
less dangerous than they seem on first reading, Yet the tenor, 
of the Bill is restrictive, and its structure both unduly rigid 
(as in the organisation of the Commission and the Executives) 
and unduly loose—as in its treatment of road passenger trans- 
port. The astonishing lack in this Bill is the absence of any 
clear Ministerial statement of intention about its real aims. 
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Post-war 


HE prevailing mood in Scotland after St. Andrew’s Day, 

1946, is one of apprehension because of the relatively 
h.gn rate of unemployment in the Scottish Development Area, 
and optimism because of the ambitious long-term plans for 
industrial development through the provision of abundant 
electric power. 

The current unemployment figures give cause enough foi 
concern. In mid-October, there were 77,312 unemployed in 
Scotland, §7,000 men and 20,000 women, compared with 
43,000 unemployed a year ago and 23,000 on VJ Day. This 
figure is admittedly well below the pre-war level of unemploy- 
ment—between 1936 and 1938, for example, there was an 
average of 180,000 unemployed, or 16 per cent of the insured 
population. To-day, Scotland’s proportion of unemployed to 
insured workers is 4} per cent. But this is high in relation to 
the general figure of 2} per cent and, in the eyes of the Scots, 
it is disquieting at a time when so much is heard about the 
country’s manpower shortage. The Scottish unemployment 
proportion is lower than that of Wales, which had 8 per cent 
of its insured population unemployed in mid-October, but the 
Welsh figure has been declining steadily since its peak in 
February, whereas that of Scotland has been increasing and 
reached its peak last month. 

The blackest spots of unemployment are in the Develop- 
ment Area itself—in Glasgow, with 20,500 unemployed, Ren- 
frewshire and Ayrshire with 7,300 and Lanarkshire with 7,800. 
But there is also a problem in the remote Highlands and Islands. 
Stornoway, for instance, with 1,942 workless on its register—the 
total population of Harris and Lewis is only about 25,000— 
presents a peculiarly difficult proposition. There are local 
pockets of unemployment, which include skilled workers, who 
are scarce in other districts—these, it might have been thought, 
could have been ironed out with a little ingenuity. Onc of the 
paradoxes of the situation is that the unemployment total 
includes 23,600 skilled workers. But most of these, presum- 
ably, come in the category of “frictional” unemployment, 
which accounts for one third of the total, and should be 
absorbed when the process of reconversion is completed. The 
remaining two thirds, which consist of “secondary” labour 
(i.e., workers who are regarded as unfit for their normal occupa- 
tion) and workers who have been unemployed for longer than 
the average period, are more difficult to deal with. It is the 
problem of the unskilled, untrained and sometimes physically 
sub-standard male worker that is chiefly exercising the minds 
of the authorities to-day. 

Female unemployment does not present the same difficulties. 
Indeed, in many areas, for example in the Border tweed 
industry, there is an acute shortage of women workers, and in 
Dundee, which was one of the worst towns during the depres- 
sion, there is practically no unemployment among women. 
Many of the firms which are planning to come to the Scottish 
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Scotland 


Development Area are of the type which employ mainty w 

in such industries as light engineering and clothing, and jn SOme 
cases they are being warned that they will have to take on, 
higher proportion of male labour than they normally would use 
Even so, however, there are pockets of female unemplo 

In Greenock, for example, there is practically no work for 
women, while in Paisley, a few miles away, shortage of female 
operatives in J. and P. Coats’s thread mills is preventing the 
full utilisation of capacity. 


The schemes sponsored by the Board of Trade under: the 
Distribution of Industry Act will, it is hoped, eventually 
vide employment for about 90,000 workers, and should be 
completed by mid-1948. There is no dearth of applicants for 
factory space, and the war has had the effect of breaking down 
many of the prejudices of Englishmen against settling north of 
the Boarder. Certainly, the firms that came to Scotland during 
the war have been highly satisfied with the quality of the labour. 
Shortage of suitable modern factory buildings has long been a 
cause of complaint, but progress with the construction of new 
factories on the trading estates is hampered, not by shortage of 
building labour, but by the material shortages common to the 
whole country. Timber, tinseed oil, bricks and, above all, steel 
are the main shortages. At the moment, the estates are 
ing only about 15,000 workers, and it is clear that vigorous 
efforts are needed to speed up the building programme and to 
adapt existing sites in Ordnance Factories for civilian produc- 
tion, if the paper plans are to be translated into practice. 


While the existing schemes, when they come into operation, 
will more than absorb the present surplus of unemployed, it 
may be necessary to find more jobs, of the right kind, for workers 
from heavy industry. Technological improvements and the 
decline of orders may lead to displacement of shipyard workers, 
The yards, which now employ 55,322 workers compared with 
the 1943 peak of 73,230, have plenty of work on hand, in con- 
nection with the reconversion and replacement programmes, and 
a shortage of certain types of skill is expected to follow the 
withdrawal of the Essential Work Order at the end of the year. 
But there is a lack of confidence in the ability of the industry 
to provide sustained employment, which is reflected in the 
decline of juvenile recruitment and the transference of certain 
types of skilled worker to the building trades. More emphasis 
on medium and on electrical engineering, rather than on the 
light type of industry which is attracted to the Development 
Area, seems essential if the traditional skills of Scottish labour 
are to be suitably employed. Textile machinery, mi 
machinery and constructional plant for the hydro-electric 
schemes might well be manufactured north of the border. 

Jobs may also have to be found for miners who become un- 
employed, either because they are physically unfit, or because 
their pits have closed down. The approaching exhaustion of 
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the Lanarkshire coalfield is creating serious economic and social 

One immediate solution would be to provide fac- 
tories, such as those for miners suffering from pneumoconiosis 
in Wales, specifically for ex-miners. But the ultimate solution 
can only be the transfer of the mining population of Lanarkshire 
to the rich and only partly developed coalfields of the Lothians, 
Fife and Ayrshire. Shortage of housing is likely to be the main 
obstacle to such a transference. 

Mobility of labour, both between occupations and areas, is 
thus the crux of the Scottish industrial problem. The Minister 
of Labour’s training centres, again delayed by material shortages, 
are now training 2,699 workers, and there is a very long waiting 
list for places. The geographical mobility of labour, hard 
enough to achieve in wartime, has become even harder in peace- 
time without any of the wartime controls and incentives. It 
may be wondered whether the schemes for providing work in 
Lanarkshire may not have the effect of tying down certain 
sections of the population, who might otherwise migrate to the 
East, and of leading to a permanent lack of balance between male 
and female employment. The eastern coalfield region is not 
included in the Development Area, since it has never been 
particularly vulnerable to unemployment ; consequently it is 
not favourably placed for receiving building projects. Yet there 
is an urgent need to bring about more diversification of industry 
in the coalmining area, and to provide work locally for the 
women. As soon as the building situation becomes easier, the 
Government should direct attention to encouraging suitable 
industries to settle in East Scotland. 

A possible shift in the distribution of the population may 
come about as a result of the hydro-electric scheme. One of 
the main objectives of its sponsors is to arrest the drift from 
the Highlands and to attract new industries. As the Hydro- 
Electric Bill was passed, by an Act of timely foresight, as long 
ago as 1943, the Hydro-Electric Board has been able to secure 
a share of construction matérials and get ahead with its 
schemes. Building, using both local and prisoner of war labour, 
has now started on several schemes. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are the Loch Sloy, Tummel Garry and Gairloch projects. 
The Sloy scheme is the most advanced, and the project, with a 
capacity of 130,000 kilowatts, and costing £3} million, should 
be complete by the end of 1948. 

When all the schemes are completed, the Board will generate 
about 6,000 million units per annum, enough electricity to 
supply the present consumption of Scotland, to electrify the 
tallways, to provide power for new industries and to leave a 
surplus for sale to the Central Electricity Board grid. By 1953, 
the rate of output will represent a saving of 14-2 mullion tons 
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of coal. The Board is required, under the terms of the Act, 
to sell electricity at the cost price of the most economic steam 
generating plant, so that for the time being no economic advan- 
tage will be derived by industry from its operations. This will, 
however, bring in a substantial income to the Board which will 
be used for taking cheap power to the uneconomic areas. Any 
schemes for the industmal development of the Highlands need 
to be looked at with some caution. It is highly desirable to 
make power available to Highland households, crofts and farms 
and to encourage small-scale rural industries, but the artificial 
location of new industries in remote Highland glens would be 
shortsighted policy, for it is obviously easier to export power 
from the Highlands than to import industry. A survey of 
mimeral resources is being undertaken by the Scottish Office, 
and a special Highlands committee has been set up. These 
reports will no doubt show how far the economic development 
and exploitation of the Highlands is practicable. 

The effects of hydro-electric developments are, however, 
mainly long term. So are the plans for developing the tourist 
trade (estimated to bring in £40 million a year) and, for improved 
communications, such as the Forth Road Bridge. Hopes held 
out for the future do little to console those who are unemployed 
now or to ensure that the most effective use is being made of 
the available skill and productive resources. Much Scottish 
development hangs in the balance and depends upon Govern- 
ment decision from London. Coal, the ports, and road and rail 
transport interests are waiting to know the plans for their opera- 
tion under nationalisation. In iron and steel, granted a reprieve 
from nationalisation, and in shipbuilding, there is much uncer- 
tainty about the future. The Hydro-Electric Board’s distri- 
bution schemes may be affected by nationalisation. In civil 
aviation, there is widespread concern at the apparent 
“ by-passing ” of Prestwick as an international airport. Even 
the comparatively straightforward proposals for unifying the 
Clyde port authorities contained in the Cooper report await a 
central decision. 

These uncertainties are common to every industry to-day, 
but they are accentuated in Scotland by the resentment at the 
alleged domination from London. Even where this does not take 
the acute form of Scottish nationalism, there is a general im- 
pression that Westminster takes too little interest in Scotland, 
and a desire for more devolution in economic affairs. The much- 
debated question of whether Scotland would in fact stand to 
gain from a greater degree of “home rule ” is outside the scope 
of this article, but the strong feeling that exists on this point 
cannot be ignored by those who are responsible for forming 
economic policy for the United Kingdom as a whole. 


Business Notes 


Daltonian Success 


Although the conversion period for holders of Local Loans 
expired last Monday, the Chancellor, as this issue of The 
Economist goes to press, has neither announced the conversion 
tesult nor turned off the tap for cash sales of the 2} per cent 
Treasury stock into which Locals are being converted. The possi- 
bility that he might do so did, apparently, produce a faint flicker 
of additional interest in the new loan, for last week’s sale of £14.65 
million were some £24 million better than the modest response of 
the previous week. Yet the week’s figure was appreciably less 
than one-third of the average for the nine weeks of the previous 
tap’s flow—of 2} per cent Savings Bonds, 1965-75—and the 
£108.15 million that has been secured in the five weeks is a good 
deal less than the Savings Bonds produced in their first fortnight. 
Can the delay in making an announcement be due to these con- 
trasts? Surely not. To Mr Dalton, almost any result is a 
“success "—for there are always alternative ways of demonstrating 
i. This time, no doubt, he will say that conversion applications 
have been so overwhelming—after all, Government agencies 
alteady held or rapidly acquired well over half the £429 million 
of Locals, and the Government broker last week was most insis- 
tent upon getting delivery in time to opt for conversion—so over- 
whelming that only a modest cash response was needed. 

Some such juggling will certainly be needed to present the 
ttiumph in the customarily dramatic form. But, in fact, there is 


a sense in which, from the Chancellor’s point of view, the opera- 
tion really has been a success. The aspiring Goschen has certainly 
not yet succeeded in persuading the British public to take a 24 per 
cent irredeemable, and like it. But this operation has brought 
the aspirant’s goal a long step nearer. Success in these terms is 
measured by the amount of leverage that can be exerted on the 
yield structure for gilt-edged stocks as a whole. And the 
audacious terms of this tap loan, plus investors’ belief in Treasury 
omnipotence, provided a very strong lever indeed. If the aim is 
cheap money at any price, it matters not at all whether the opera- 
tive force is a rush into or a rush away from the proffered stock, 
provided that the leverage is in fact exerted. And it is one of the 
paradoxes of Government technique in the gilt-edged market that 
leverage of the second kind is always the more rapid in its action. 


One of many indications of this has been given this week in the 
result of the Bristol conversion. For the first time, a 2} per cent 
Corporation offer has secured a full response, although the con- 
version price—99}, for stock dated 1967/72—was half a point 
ahead of the previous batch, all of which were failures in market 
terms (though not, of course, in Mr Dalton’s). But the real 
measure of the tap’s leverage is not the success of the Bristol 
issue at the enhanced price but rather the fact that this price, 
announced on the morrow of the tap scheme, looked too low 
even then. There will obviously be a fresh turn of the screw 
when the next conversion comes along. Meanwhile, the market 
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is paying very little attention to such matters. The main currents 
of interest and business are still those set in motion by the trans- 
port nationalisation terms. In rails, after the sharp response at 
the end of last week to the details revealed by the Transport 
Bill, the two streams—selling by private holders and buying by 
professionals en route for gilt-edged—have largely cancelled 
themselves out. But in gilt-edged some slackening of the pressure 
from the competitive movement into rails, and further reflections 
upon Treasury capacity to steer the market through these new 
eddies, have reawakened institutional interest and produced a 
modest advance in prices. 


* * * 


Railway Dividends for 1946-47 


Several readings of Clauses 20 to 23 of the Transport Bill 
are required to determine their meaning, which lies deeply en- 
shrined in legal obscurity. These Clauses determine the payment 
of dividends by the railways for this year and next. Clause 20 
prohibits the railways from paying, after the Act is passed, divi- 
dends which had not become due before the Act was passed. 
This prohibition is clearly intended, from the Clauses which 
follow, to ensure that the amounts distributed in dividends for 
1946 and 1947 relate only to the net revenue earned by the com- 
panies in those years, and it covers guaranteed, preference and 
ordinary dividends. 

After the date of transfer (that is, after January 1, 1948) an 
auditor is to ascertain the total sum payable to each undertaking 
for the two years 1946 and 1947 under the fixed control rental. 
To this sum he will add any net revenues from “ excluded items ” 
(for example, revenue from road passenger transport investments) 
and any payments from net revenue made by the company for 
the redemption of capital. On the other side of the account the 
auditor will put the total interest. paid on the debenture stocks 
and the amounts paid out in dividends on other classes of capital. 
The balance will then be paid to the company by the Commission, 
and will be applied, first, in paying sums legally due by the com- 
pany in respect of any agreement disclaimed by the Commission, 
next for interest payments on debenture stock not already met, 
then for dividend payments, and finally the balance will be 
repayable to the Commission. This elaborate network of Clauses 
is thus an attempt to secure-that any distribution to stockholders 
in respect of 1946 and 1947 which is not related to the net revenue 
earned in those years will reduce the final amount available for 
the last distribution to stockholders. There appears, however, 
to be some residual doubt whether the directors may not still 
retain their discretion to dispose, as they think fit, of the com- 
panies’ contingency funds. 

. 


These clauses have taken some of the gilt-edging from the 
junior stocks. At the end of last week, when it was reckoned 
that the companies might sweep as much—and perhaps rather 
more—into their net revenue accounts for this year and next as 
some of them did in 1945, the quotations for the marginal stocks 
were clearly attractive. But the attractions turn out on closer 
inspection to have an unstable foundation. By discounting the 
prices then current for the junior stocks by the net value of the 
“accrued dividend ”"—on the assumption, that is, that the 1945 
payments would be repeated and then projecting those dividends 
forward for 1947—redemption yields of as much as 174 per cent. 
could be shown on LMS ordinary, 14 per cent on LNER second 
preference, ro per cent on Southern preferred and 14 per cent 
on the deterred. 

The 1945 dividends of Great Western, LMS and LNER were, 
in fact, short-earned. GWR ordinary received § per cent, but 
earned only 4.6 per cent, while the LMS 4 per cent payment 
was covered by earnings of slightly less than 3 per cent. Re- 
worked on the basis of 1945 earnings as opposed to dividends, 
yield calculations for this year and next give much more sober 
results for the marginal stocks, and their attractions as a cheap 
means of entry into the gilt-edged market through the backdoor 
have been relatively diminished. 


* * » 


Aid for Cotton Spinning 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ offer to the cotton spinning industry at 
Manchester this week of a 25 per cent grant for new machinery 
at least has the decisive merit of rejecting the majority view in 
the Cotton Working Party Report that re-equipment should be 
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financed out of increased prices for three years and a levy of 
38. Od. per spindle. This offer of assistance to Lancashire 

not be brushed aside as another Government subsidy, for the 
ailing convalescence of the industry, after its war-time surgical 
operation, is too serious to justify the rejection of any scheme 
which promises to break the inactivity and indecision of the past 
several months. Some means must be found to increase cotton 
yarn production before the clothing ration can be raised 
more important, before exports can flow freely ts hard currency 
areas. 

The Government shares the Working Party’s view that labou 
in the cotton industry has been permanently reduced and they 
see little hope of immediate increase. They have also acc 
the recommendation of the Working Party for a Central Organisa- 
tion in the industry, for which legislation is to be provided this 
session. The primary reason for re-equipment in spinning is to 
offset the deficiency of labour which is no longer coming into the 
industry. There will be no compulsory scheme of amalgamation 
and re-grouping, such as the Report proposed. Instead a grant 
of 25 per cent towards the cost of mechanical re-equipment (that 
is, excluding buildings) is to be made, on certain conditions, 
Orders for machinery to qualify for grant will have to be placed 
within two years and completed in five years ; to encourage re- 
grouping, the scheme will only apply to groups of mills containing 
“not less than, say, 500,000 spindles.” It will be a condition 
that two-shift working is introduced, “as and when the mills are 
progressively modernised.” And both sides of the industry are 
to accept and encourage “new ‘nethods of labour deployment 
and utilisation ” within the industry. 

This scheme, as Sir Stafford emphasised, is to apply only to 
cotton spinning—weaving is left for later consideration—on the 
argument that the cotton yarn shortage bedevils the whole of the 
textile industries, including rayon and woollen mixture weaving. 
It might involve a fairly heavy financial burden, for of the 39.1 
million spindles in 1940, some 18.8 million were owned by con- 
cerns with up to 200,000 spindles. Owners of rather less than 
one half of the total spindles presumably would already be eligible 
to take advantage of the scheme, but they represent a small 
number—less than 30—of the 280 spinning firms in the industry, 

*x 


Two difficulties stand out. The first is connected with the 
supply of machinery—on which Sir Stafford was surprisingly 
optimistic, for he claimed the manufacturers can make more 
spinning machinery than they have orders for, though this pre- 
sumably means that the export quota would be revised to meet 
home orders. Perhaps the better measure of the spinning 
machinery supply position is the two years’ grace under the 
scheme for placing orders. The second difficulty may be the 
attitude of labour towards double shift working. But 
the scheme is at any rate fairly placed before the spinning 
industry and its workers. It may not be perfect—for example, 
it leaves out of account new mills and the respacing of machinery 
in old mills—and there is no necessary warrant for the view that 
an efficient undertaking must control 500,000 spindles as a mini- 
mum, particularly when those spindles may be distributed over 
a number of separate mills. The plan might indeed be held to 
favour automatically the undertakings which are already big 
(which is not necessarily the same as efficient) and to prejudice 
those mills which have gone ahead independently and have re- 
equipped out of their own pockets. It is now for Lancashire to 
take its decision. 

* * x 


Coal Production 


Were it not for the steady rise in fuel consumption and the 
imminent approach of the Christmas holidays, the latest coal 
production figures would give cause for satisfaction. These two 
factors, however, combine to cloud the effect of the recent really 
encouraging increases in Output. Average weekly output in 
October was 3,687,000 tons, an increase of 110,500 tons over Sep- 
tember and of 120,000 tons over October, 1945. The increase was 
maintained during November, and output in the last week of the 
month was provisionally estimated at 3,823,100 tons—the highest 
figure since the week ending June 17, 1945. Output per man- 
shift, overall, rose from 1.03 tons in the first week of September 
to 1.06 in the last two weeks of November. At the face, in 
October it reached the rate of 2.81 tons. 


The increase in production is attributed by the Minister of 


Fuel to the psychological effect of nationalisation and to the 
physical measures which have already been taken to improve 
technical efficiency. Whether the psychological effects will con- 
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sinue to be operative, once the glamour of the act of socialisa- 
tion fias worn thin, may be doubtful. Burt it is likely that such 
factors as improved industrial relations will continue to play an 
jmportant part in maintaining a good level of output. 


Nationalisation certainly has not yet had the effect of making 
the mining industry more attractive to recruits. Mr Shinwell 
has expressed his satisfaction that the manpower has been held at 
about 691,600 since the last week in October, and he believes that 
the decline has now been checked. But there was a loss of 
4000 workers between September 7th and the end of October— 
although these included a number of Bevin boys and “ incor- 
rigibles”” whose departure improved, rather than diminished, pro- 
duction. The Minister is far more optimistic than the miners’ 
union about the industry’s manpower prospects, Like the union, 
he stubbornly refuses to countenance the idea of importing foreign 
labour, and is indeed somewhat hurt that the matter should not 
now be regarded as closed. But he has not proposed any alter- 
native method of recruitment to offset the continual drain of 
older miners from the industry. The decline in juvenile entrants 
is likely to continue, and recruitment from non-recurrent sources, 
such as ex-miners from the Forces, will soon dry up altogether. 


At the moment the main source of anxiety is neither manpower 
nor production, but consumption—hence the cuts in coal, gas 
and electricity consumption announced on Wednesday. Industry 
used 71,000 tons more coal per week in October, 1946, than in 
October, 1945; electricity undertakings 63,000 tons more, and 
gas undertakings 30,000 tons more. While these increases may 
be welcomed by Sir Stafford Cripps as a healthy sign of trade 
revival, they fill Mr Shinwell with alarm and despondency. Dis- 
tributed coal stocks, 10,886,000 tons in October, represented a 
slight improvement over the position in September, but were 
nearly 3 million tons below the level of October, 1945. And che 
continuing rise in consumption against a background of only 
slowly increasing output means that the coal problem is likely 
to remain acute for several years to come. 


* & * 


Mr Eugene Meyer Goes 


News which has come recently from the Bretton Woods 
Institutions in Washington has not been wholly encouraging. 


919 


Mr Eugene Meyer, president of the International Bank, has 
resigned after less than six months of office, and his decision has 
obviously created considerable surprise among his colleagues. 
The ostensible reason given by Mr Meyer, namely, that “ the 
machinery of the Bank is now in working order,” and that his 
services are therefore no longer required, will deceive very few 
people. There have been reports recently that certain differences 
of opinion have arisen between Mr. Meyer and his American 
colleagues at the Bank regarding the timing of the Bank’s first 
issues. Mr Meyer has also been meeting difficulties in preparing 
the ground for launching the Bank’s issues in the American 
capital market. Very little progress has been made in enacting 
the legislation that would make bonds issued or guaranteed by 
the Bank eligible as holdings for commercial banks and msurance 
companies in the United States. 

One State, Winsconsin, is in fact threatening legislation 
which would specifically forbid banks operating under its State 
charters to invest in any securities issued by the International 
Bank. The Banking Commission in Wisconsin has by a unanimous 
vote cefused permission for such investments. This refusal was 
justified by the Chairman of the Commission on the ground that 
the Bank’s guarantee of such securities in so far as it represented 
the pledge of European countries “was not worth a whoop in 
hell.” He added that the Commission was acting now to safeguard 
the banks in Winsconsin “from being caught as they were after 
World War I” when they lost about 53 per cent of the money 
they had invested in foreign securities. This initiative, coming 
from what is normally regarded as a progressive State is not the 
happiest augury in launching the United States on the role of 
an international lender. It would appear, too, that discussions 
that have taken place in the United States regacding the terms on 
which international bank issues could be made have not developed 
very satisfactorily. A few weeks ago Mr. J. W. Beyen, the Dutch 
Executive Director of the Bank, said that the bank’s issues would 
probably be of 25-year maturities, but that a “ pilot” issue might 
be floated before the end of 1946 and that it would probably take 
the form of 10-year debentures cacrying interest at between 4 and 
4 per cent above the rate for comparable US Government obliga- 
tions. This would indicate a rate of interest of around 3 per 
cent. Since then, however, the new issue market in New York 
has become badly glutted with undigested issues, interest rates 
have been inclined to harden and the New York banks are showing 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Established 1€@32 
GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 





CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


RESERVE 
$24,000,000 








Condensed General Statement as at 31st October, 1946 


ASSETS 

Cash, Clearings and due from Banks..............ccccccceesecsereeseeee $118,378,693.40 
Government and other public securities, not exceeding 

RT URL ans canmenttevennabetaameimntetineibeodbagaebvcrarssce 345,219,423.85 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value......... 15,320,154 
Sah Coane GOGOTOD. 05 cccccrccceccsscosdecesevccessccssccsensccescetoesaococe 13, 
Other loans and discounts (after full prevision for bad and 

Bee. QO non ced chinbide 00s ociicoicctehdagssdevconbonsbqnereepensnccerd 156,568,349.59 
Liabilities of customers under Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit (as Per COMETA) 2.6... ooo. cc ceceeceeeeccecceeceeceeeecceeesenees 437.1 
SN SII 50s oladeh 0 autalteer cre nck evnccmmmmiaamencevebacoeveseccevengesony 5,738,907.35 
Shares of and Loans to Controlled Companies... ,475,000. 
Other Assets... o.oo... cccccceveeccecerseceeeererescseeeenereteueeeenerseeeeee 7 





Notes im Circulation. ........cc.cccceccccscsseeeerscceseseecerensrcsecececeeee 
SN cx col cantdulnadicaucrbausdincecnsetdinevecssantiumpscsndinourseanndesovengins 617 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit outstanding... 





Geney VIREO... 5... sbdeccssvcecrcassboncnesorcscsecheamevecwestcesen sens __4,964,647:10 
$658, 109,919.95 
CaaBGN .. dnivorcccrccccsdecoscdsotocddecconececcevécbivedeboocecenecoouncoooceseenessd I .00 
SD NIL Do 5 22), coeccccacvscnucipestedsabebesieneahebescodsthobemsivgetes 24,000,000.00 
Mert vided Pree sais: csiaicccvscccsicciceicssccsatwecsteatscdatesessseesateaed ___ 2,065,510.46 
$696,175,430.41 
=~ 


H. D. BURNS, President. 
H. L, ENMAN, Genero! Manager. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia conducts a general banking business. Fully 
equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter of Credit Transactions. Parti- 
cular attention is devoted to business with Canada, Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, where branches of the Bank have long been established. 
LONDON OFFICE: 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


E. C. MACLEOD, Monoger. R. A. ELDER, Assistant Manager 
(The Bank of Nova Scotia is incorporated in Canada with limited liability.) 


Talk the matter over with your 


Landlord y& Ask for our special 


‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet 


* We are very willing to 


prenrsten os ccorepoenitlinie sah 


_N ae ae 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 ge 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended’ Nov. 23, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /47,176,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 467,958,000, and 
issues to sinking funds 4230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,641,934, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is {530,935,209 against 41,818,988,252 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — 





i | Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- | a | 
Revenue mate, — — Week | Week 
1 7 


‘ended ended 
| So to | Nov. | Nov. 
| Nov. | Nov. | a3 

24, 23, me | 
| 1945 | 1946 | we, 
ines ) sss po) ey oma Se Pe 
REVENUE a i 
Income Tax . eo 557,258! 487, 283, 13,684 5,688 


Gini uae 80,000 14,020 19772 610 550 
Pestate, etc., Duties! 140,000 74,706, 93,359 2,010, 3,140 
Seunitack. .>-50%- 29,000) 15,204| 22,080, 1,350 1515 
“genera 22'965, 23.247; 495 

EP. }i 325,000) 994’083) 222,150 ose § 
Other laland. Rev. 1,000 141 168 1 ae 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000) 978,577, 068, 059 28 — 17,771 








Customs......+.- | 595,000’ 368,224 385,266 10,387) 9,811 

eee. .cthsacese | 592,000! 344,100! 371, ,400| 6, 7,500 
Remepage: | qeeemenninagued cian eaten 

Total Customs &’ 


Excise ....-..- '1187000 712,324 756, 666 16,987 17,311 


Surplus War Stores! 150, 000... 75,98 wer 1,067 


Motor Duties * ,000' 11,468) Taba ones 
Surplus Receipts] { 


fromm Trading ..| 50,000 ... | 30,000' ... | 20,000 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ..... |...) S750)... | 600 
Wireless Licences; 6,300 2,310, 4,200)... one 
Crown Lands ....' 1,000 650. 690... 40 


Keceipts trom i 
Sundry loans ..; 15, 000' 6,331 21,082 ... ove 
Miscell. Receipts..; 22,000, 51,723 23,595, 1, 578, 388 


.'3161300 1765383,1798532 46, 470) 42,176 


Total Ord. Rev. . 








Setr-BALANCING 





Post Office ...... 120,900! 75,400} 77,700; 2.100) 2,200 
Income Tax on { } 

E.P.T. Refunds... woe = 126,850)... 2,335 
Total ........0.- . 3282200, 1838783200308 48,670, 51,711 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


Payments 
(b thousands) 

| prea j 
Expenditure at ot | 4 _ Week Week 

| 47 ‘ended | ended 

: A dh Mae Nov. Nov. 

24, | 2. | 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | _ 


Oxvisary | = 
EXPeNDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


kaashoa| 





Nat. Debt. . ...| 490,000 | 289,287 310, 730) 2, 919 2,768 
Payments to N. 

ne OTS | 20, 6, er 10, 593, 42s ons 
Nat. Land Fund ‘| 50, » GO des * 2 ste 


Other Cons. Fund) j { | 











Services....... | ies 4,505 3,999}. 
eee | $68,000 500,028) 375,313 3,347) 2,768 
Supply Services . .|3318917)5272674)1944512' 104780 65,170 
Total... .0..5s05] ‘3586917, 3572702! 2319825 108127 61,938 








j 







SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting’ 120,900 75, TT, “00 2, «00 2,200 
Income Tax on) 

E.P-T. men | 126,850 2,335 


Total ......--+-+! 4007817! 5648102 2524375) 110527| 72,473 


A change has been made in the method of ‘showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£62,570 to £2,678,502, the other operations 
for the week decreased the gross National 
Debt by £27,097,834'to £24,621 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
TAGE Oe ED. . bs ene cn dumel shee-e>ssmuest 250 
TF de Cine 2 6 + bs vasked 0 4-4 nab bhad ae na res 2,852 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 41) 5 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26{7) : Post-Wai Credits 1,062 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending November 23, 1946 


(£000's) 

Net Receirets Ner Rerayvwents 
Treasury Bills .... 27,207 3% ——- Bonds 600 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,400 | 2)°, Conv. Loan, 

3t% Defence Bounds 5,222 1944- 49 
» lreasuryStock 12,200 
Other Debt ;— 


3%, Teiminable An- 
5% lerminable Aa- 


Internal. ....... ne Ps op enenne 1,548 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1054 
Other Debt :-— 

External ....... 

Ways & Means Ad- 
oes 4 ee 5 13,285 
Treasury Deposits . §00 
44,117 17,019 


FLOATING DEBT 








i millions) ae oe 

Ways and 

—” s Trea- | 
Advances sury | Tota 
Ye |- epee oa! Float- 

Bank | Pests | 

Ten-| + Public Bes 

der | “*P | Depis.| Eng 

{ | 
Nov. 24 |1790-0, 2296-2) 647-9 | 1843-0, 6577-1 

| j 
Aug. 24 |1940-0) 2521-4) 435-9) 12-3 | 1657-5 6565-0 
” 1940-0) 2529-3| 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0| 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0| 2522-7' 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5/ 6602-3 
» 4 "1950-0 2508-1, 439-4 | 1.5 | 1734-5) 6633-5 
» 21 1950-0) 2541-7, 438-5) .,, | 1798-0) 6728-2 
» 3 \1950-0, 2577-0, 422-4) ... | 1779-0) 6728-4 
Oct. 5 |1960-0, 2541-9; 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 
» 12 |1980-0) 2535-5) 462-7 | 14-8 | 1775-0| 6768-0 
» 19 |2000-0; 2550-6) 430-4 | 9-0 | 1764-5| 6754-5 
» 2% \2020-0 2532-2) 425-3] ... | 1745-0) 6770-5 
Nov. 2 |2030-0) 2505-5, 462-5] ... | 1743.0! 6741-1 
» _9 (2040-0, 2479-0 426.6] ... | 1743-0) 6688-5 
‘ 6 (2050-0; 2464-4) 405-7]... | 1743-0) 6663-1 
5) 592-4]. | 1742-5 6676-4 

! { 


«» 25 {2060-0 2481- 





TREASURY BILLS 














(Z millions) 
| | 
\ Amount Average Per 
| pe Rate Cent. 
Date of | of Allot- bees 
euder ment at 
Oftered Applied notted | Min, 
| % | Rate 
{ | 
1945 | | 
Nov. 23 | 150-0 | 218 1| 150-0] 10 1-53 | 46 
940 
Aug. 23 | 150-0 | 263-7} 150-0} 10 1-52 43 
. BW} 150-0] 268-3 | 150-0} 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0} 10 2-04 31 
» 13 | 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0] 10 2-06 3» 
» 20 | 150-0 | 269-2 | 150-0] 10 2-62 40 
» a 160-0 269-6 | 160-0} 10 1-29 4 
Oct. 4 | 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0] 10 2-58 48 
«ah | 170-0 | 273-4} 170-01 10 1-61 51 
» 18 | 370-0 | 276-2 | 170-0] 10 1-70 50 
» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4 | 160-0} 10 2-03 52 
Noy 1] 160-0 | 290-9 | 160-0] 20 1-37 39 
» 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0] 10 1-32 33 
» 15 | 160-0 | 282-2! 160-0] 10 1-69 45 
, 22) 160-0] 2129 160-0! 10 1-67 45 


On Nov. 22. eppticiitions at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for Friday and Saturday wete 
accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full. £160 million 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for Nov. 29. For the 
week ended Nov. 30 the Banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 

(4 thousands) 


oy i 2 % 
a vse (it — N.S a 
Bonds | ~ j ' Bonds 





1946 | | 
Aug.24.| 2,000 4,870 ict, 29. 2,950 2,510 
» 3h} 2,250 | 1860} 26.) 3'500 2,380 
Sept. 7.| 2'250 | 1,820 'Nov. 2.) 2,900 2,090 
~ 14) 2750 | 2300), 9!) ssn | 2is30 
21.; 3,100 1400!) | 6 2,800 2,875 
= 284 3000 | 1009 BS a 

Oct 4] 305 | 1.670 ‘Totals | 
» 12) 3650 | 1t8) + to date Irheas, 520 | $848.792 








$0 eebess 


Up to Nov. 16th principa: ot Savings Certificates +c 
The amount 0} £401 520,000 had been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 27, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued: Govt. ‘Debt... 1), ou, ln 
In Circin. ... 1366,004,090 | Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388, 95,0 
partment .. 54,243,743 | Other secs. |. 882 i 
Silver Coin ... 1,555 
pat of Fid. 
a 1400 
Gold Coin and =~" 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
. oz. fine)..... m 7,835 
1400,247,833 1400, 218 835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











1 
Capital ...... 14,455,000 Govt. Secs... . sais 348 
Rest......... 5,388,430} Other Secs: | 

Public Deps.* 10,098,596 | Discounts and 
--—-- Advances... 25,312,995 
Other Deps. : Securities... 24990 18 
Bankers... 310,120,054 ——— 
Other Accts... 56,348,675 49,600,168 
mom Notes........ 34,243,745 

366,477,129 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. ....... 1,055,556 
394,517,755 394, 517,75 155 


* Including Exchequer, Savi Banks, Comuissi 
of National Debt and Sividend accounts ee 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSI3 
ne. 


: | 1945 | 1946 
| Nov. | | Nov, | Nov. Nov, 
| 28, | 13, 20, | 27, 





Tssue ] 


Mates Ws dircibittion . 2. se 6 1365-7 1363-4 1366-0 
Notes in banking dbpart- 


IONE is ck cpanel ica ias ; 22- 6 34:6 3469 2 
Government debt and | 

SONNE nn cc eres us we: 3 1399-3 1399-2 1399-1 
Other securities ........ | 0-6 O-7 O8 09 
ay a © Oe a eee 0-2) O-2 O02 02 


Banki Dept. : 


} 


Valued at s. per fine os, | 72/o| 172/38, 172/38, Wi/3 


} 10-4 12-9 10-9 101 
| 250-2, 270-8 291-8 310-1 
| 57-7 56-7 546 56:5 
318-3} 340-4 357-5. 316-5 


277-2 287-0, 296-3 109-6 
11-3, 17-% 23:4 25:5 
) 24-4 18-0 17-6 2453 
312-9 322*7 337-3 3592 





Banking dept. res. ........ 23: y 35-6 37-9 35:5 
0 o 6 
“ Proportion ”’.....,....-- ‘t- 2 14 106 95 


* Government debt is £11, 015, 100 ; “capit: ul £14,555,00 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 350 million to {1,4 
million on December 10, 1945. 


ae BANKING 





& thousands 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
24, 23, 24, 23, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1% 
Working days:— |; 6 | 6 217 \ 2 25 
Birmingham....... | yea9| 2,682 | 82,608 | 138,919 
Bradford.......... | 1045 | 1,987 | 89,207 | 102,179 
Bristol. .....6....5 { 694 726 | 31,684 | 32,64 
Mathes. > a baew ce’ 913; 1,245 | 34,967 | 44,09 
WeMR oie coe 958 | 1244 57.141 67.850 
Leicester. ....4....) 894; 15170 40,981 | 51,580 
Liverpool ......... | §,642 | 7,061 | 256,555 | 2981 
Manchester........ 3,284 4,496 | 165,642 200,28 
Newcastle......... | 2.281 2,493 | 85,046 | si 
a dine ae’ ss 21,891 27,258 
eee tneee | 42,840 | 49.821 
Soethasngtal Aye: | 255 255 | "203, 208 8,971 i 
oe dealin 
12 Towns ......... a 20,091 | 24,968 | 24,968 | 918,299 | ula. 
Dublin ........... 8,873 | 11,773 "| 358, 558,069 | 489, 499.802, 


GOLD AND SILVER _ 

The B {ficial b price jor ge 

eenattiad a “78 3 ras Spor. fine ounce throughs, 
week, 


ver —— ce per fine rhe New 
wes theed som 004. wo seydsen A fist. 6th. ‘aa 
York market of silver cha —— 7" 
per ounce to cents on July 1 Bombay bull 
prices were as follows :— Gold Silver 
pet 
100 Fine To 


~ 
on 
ww 
ocoontroeFr 
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2 US. 
Res 

Gold certifs. « 
from Treas 
Total reserve: 
Total cash res 
Lae: U S. ri 
Total loans al 
Jota) resourc' 


Lia 
E.R. notes in 
Excess mr, be 
Mr. bank res. 
Govt. deposit 
Total deposits 
Total liabilitic 
Reserve ratio 


BANK ANI 
Res 
Monetary golc 
Treasury & be 


LiaB 
Money in circt 
Treasury cash 


Sterling balan 


Liat 
Notes in cireul 


CRAIN, 
Wheat > 


No. LN. Mt 
Eng. Gaz. a 
Flour per 2¢ 

Straights 


Barley Eng. 
ats (e} BS 


Maize, Arge 
MEAT—Beet, 
English long 
Imported 
Vutton, per 


Imported 
ork, Englis 


FACON—(per 
KAMS— (per Cc 


(UTTER (pei 
First hand , 


COTTON (per | 
kaw, Midas 
» Za, 
Yams, 36's F 

» 4’sC 
Cloth, ae 

iD 

36's 
Cambr 
72» 








835 
835 


348 


935 
183 


),108 
3,743 


5,556 
1,755 


MeTs 


Nov. 


49,827 
9,717 
— 
112,77 
ed 


489,802. 


jol gold 
yout to 
ne ounce 
The New 
]) coats 
y bullied 


iver 


t a 
ine Tous 


ek ee ee 
cootoe?’ 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURN 


Ss 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 


— $’ 8 


12 US.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 23, 

Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1945 | 
from Treasury .--++++eees 

Total reserveS .---+-+eere 
Total cash reserves « 

Fetal US, Govt. SCS. eeeee 

Total joans and SECS. seeees 


| | Nov. 





“Nov. | Nov. 


Nov. 


14, | 21, 





946 | 
17,111) 17,458; 17, 454) 17,514 
: 17, 871) 18, 238) 18, 234) 18,292 
230; 270 


267| 280 


«| 23,343; 23,515) 23,684 23,522 
«| 23,975) 23,892) 24,082) 23,853 





BAN OF? FRANCE 
Million ‘France 


} 


Nov. 


| Nov. | Oct. Nov. 
Qo =F? * 7, 14, 
_ Assets | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
DE Sle heb cdeed ccs’ 65,152) 94,817 94,817; 94,817 
Private discounts and| 
advances Ace ea ace | 44, 250, 99,262 101,757) 102,313 


WE. 05 ac ' 490,495. 532,050. 451, asi 541,350 
(a) In occupation costs. 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances.| Nil | 46,600| 55,500| 55,900 
(c) Fixed advances*...| 64,496) 59, 450) 59,753) 59,450 








893 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 
ee —_—— 
| Nov. | Oct. | Nov | no 
SS us @ 13, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 | its 
bs stares ster one atte 31,166 31,817 > 809 * = 
‘oreign exchange ..........! 4,769) 37,230; 3,980) 
Private loans and accounts. 836) 4,119) 4,560) 4,600 
RE bo du c<> ecke os - 44, $12 50,857 50, 344, 49,859 


LIABILITIES 


| 

66, as 71,439 72,154; 71,602 
a) Govt. accounts ....... 
(6) Private accounts...... 


( C 825 822 
p 3170 4,350 334 4,092 
dncciciciitdideithakniadllat nctpnrtatasbnnencsiiianniedaannih ! 

















seth... «06 wevee+| 44,343; 44,677 45,570) 45,305 
Total r LiaB i 
| ILITIES i 
Ve eS gS MBB etre ccers | 534, 439 696, onal 700,032) 699,571 
FR. notes i CHM. ..eeeee. 24 aes 24, 690) 24,702, 24,676 penatie MOONE its se wan | 70,901) 56,715) 56, 576, 56,573 ee Million Fa OF INDIA 
pxoess mt, Dank TES. eevee 1,210 20; 920! 690 (a) Govt. accounts ....| 23,401 814) 781 177 on rupees 
ir. bank res. dep. ..eeeee | 18.937 16, 060) 16,259 16,098 (6) Other rn 47,500) $4,901! 55, - 55,796 on | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. ) Nov. 
Gort. deposits « - «++. stitch a , a 7, at 1 = - eee hoe eel : 16, | 25, | 8 | 25, 
( Sssveee eeeeress 
a bebilties ..... veesess| 44,343 44,677) 45,5701 45,305 * Lachiding obligations of the State relating to the Bank Cid cole, ced Hellent. 5. ad ie ~ oa err 
Reserve FatiO....s0ee TELEE aa? 43°39, 42°8% pe 1% of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945). Rupee coin.............4.. 169, 214) 209 212 
| Balances abroad ........... 5,445) 4,956 4,877) 4,865 
BaykK AND TREASURY Sterling securities .......... | | 10, a 11,353) 11,353; 11,353 
Resounces ‘noose Bl oe on diiietnih tines oinainas Ind. Govt. rup. secs.........) 78 “S78 “578 
Monetary GOI SLOCK..+-++-- WVIe) 20,409) 20, : RAL } — Investments............... 198 165) 165 2 
Taner & bank currency ..| 4,297| 4,548) 4,548 4,548 c M NWEALTH Mee Ph aaeiiieas | 
| | Notes in circulation ........ 11, 791) 11, 952! 12, 059 12,030 
LIABILITIES | | CENTRAL BANK Deposits : Satie Ls. csciees | 4,530) 4,727) 4,714) 4,419 
Money in circulation........ 28,198) 28,750 28,761, 28,689 : oases srs | '917| 846795) £40 
bag cash a dep. .....| 2,682 2,604 2,871 2,918 Million £A’s Reserve ratio. ..........-. -|93*1%|93- 7% |93" 8% 93° 7% 
ge |i ae 
. Million £’s 
Million 2! s Assets | 194 5 1946 1946 | 1946 feos ie Se aes ceca 
ee eee - Gold and balances abroad. . .|/170-23/220-18)/219-32/222- 36 | Nov. | Oct. | Oct. } Oct. 
| ow Australian coin............ | 2-88) 3-88 3-84) 3-77 /:2 | | te | 35 
— x te Nov. | | Nov. Govt. and other securities. . /407-181380-26 388-11 383-11 ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
9, Other assets....... 200.0605 | 11-94) 7-52! 5- 26) 6-27 Gold coin and bullion....... 116-27,238- 71, ,240- 03'240-53 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 | | | Bills discounted............ 3l- ‘2 23° 53) 22-41| 21-24 
ee PAE a 9} 2° 65 2-65) 2-65) " 265 LIABILITIES } Invet. and other securities... 108-18 6-21) 6-21) 5-89 
Brit. Govt. securities'....... 33-64 34-05) = "29 35-79 ee Ss reer |189- 46 197: 93 197: -68)198- 18 LIABILITIES 
Sterling balances....... e+e+| 1-00) 2- _ "83; 1-53 Trading bank deposits : | Notes in circulation ........ | 65-391 62-82, 62-22) 61-13 
» (a) Special accounts...... (227: 88. 252+ 16/257 - 86 257 - 86 Deposits: Government ..... | %-89} 24-46) 28-49) 28-86 
LIABILITIES j | (6) Other accounts....... | 24-36, 24-41) 22-82) 21-53 Bamleers............: 173-38)170- 25,167 -92)166- 28 
Notes in circulation ....... >| 37-44) 39-54) 39-92 40-10 Other liabilities............ 1139-41,127-04/127- oy 127-65 ERS | 6-69] 9-10} 9-48) 10-24 
oe } ae pe ens Re ear Com Fe Reserve ratio..........--- -45°9%%|89-3%/90-0"9j90 2% 
Nov. 5, Nov. 19, Nov.5 Nov. 19, Nov. 6, Nov. 19, 
1 1946 1946 1946 1946 
eT AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
— ad ca COTTON—continued CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. LN. Mt, 496 Ib, to St i. ae ae 8 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38) im 4 og PES OE PS: OE Ra 
x 50, 22’s 's . 
Pica 380 io. Prince: 8 = Drill, 30 in, 80 x 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 66 0 56 0 
Straights d/d London ........ 4 0 4 0 12's & 10’s......6..06. 115 0 125 0 CHEMICALS— 100/0/0 + 100/0/0 
eet ng. az, av. per cwt. (e : . : JUTE (per ton)}— Acid, aaah, Tibsseccads per ton{ 199/0/0 105/0/0 
awe ” Daisee 2/3 ¢. and t. Dundee..... 88 0 0 8200 o T » Per cwt...e.eeee- 15/8/0 = 15/8/0 
Ps Argentine, per ton....... 10/0/0 —_10/0/0 /3 ¢. un er . a A rimon Stiphate..... per ia ass ass 
—Beet, 8 b— Common 8 fb. cops. le 5 6} 6 sevccees per 
English lig SHES. esevseeeeee Soro 3S 104/40 Hessians, pe pe. (per spindle) Sct 0 7-86 Potash, Sulphate ....... pec ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Imported hinds 6 2 6 2 8/40 Hessians, pet yew eccacc 06-07 06-07 Soda Bicarb.....0++.... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
- co iain: i) 5 3 5 3 10/40 Caleutia es gO Soda Crystals .......... perton §/7/6 5/1/6 
ut _ destin tpeed 
metals nglish......{ Bemcc a § aa cr y 476 8647 6 COPRA (per tonJ—S.D. Straits 
lork, pgtish, ‘per Bib... ..s-e0e 8 2 8 2 SISAL (per ton)— Atrican, spot— & a 4 « eee ent evces cccccosce £ os £ oat 
tAGON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered.......scseeeees 0 0 Ser ctieel Reacoten. s 5 
HAMS—<per cwt.)—Green........ 147 0 147 0 | WOOL (per Ib) 4, 4. Queensiand .. “59 hope 
Lincoln wethers, washed........ 183 19 Cape, J’burg Ord............. 16 172 
UTTER en cone Selected blackface, gTEAEY.. +» ++00 14} 14 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. “ Firsts. 21 23} 
First hand cwt.}— rades, me 1m 8 Aestedion scrd, fleece a6 aa nom. 46} English & & Welsh Market Hides— 
écesée erercsoccccses ey scrd, average snow white... nom. nom. Best heavy ox and heifer....... unquoted unquoted 
(WEESE (per cwt.)— ¥ scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.... nom. 29 
Home Produced .ssecesecceseee 99 2 9 2 7 48 —— (per Ib.) i 9 lg 
iwported . #+eee seeeoerecsocacs 99 2 99 2 56's super eared 21s. cseeess = a Sole Bends, 8/14 Diccesesoscues 4 3 46 
(cea BS Ge ewt. su ereceeveoeoess 13 ] 3 
Hoos. Cidbesstiag TSO BRN Cerner. ae gape a eet lm oe 
need sehbncnebaotonss. 0 @ i208: © ** Bellies on” oO7 
eas (per 120) En lish 14 9 14 ue CO OO ©O OO OO Oe OS OD HO He ee ee ] 2 i 2 
wen seuneoreS 3... T'S MINERALS ine Hides 2 2 3 2 
Penn (et cwt.)— Imported. ..++. 4 0 64 0 | coat (per ton)— . a 8 Dressing secccceccsescoeeS 3 § : 
eaves . 46 47 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS gal.) 
in en eee eet Fes : ; : ; Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 47: «7 47 10 Motor Spirit, England & Wales.. 1 1 7 
van (per cwt.}— Durham, best gas, f.0.b, Tyne.. 3 : a ; (b) Kerosene, aan : 4 : d 
"elk Ot Cn Oe, IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— \») Automotive gas il, in ae ce 
Eocthasdeuus ae on G/d....... 169 3 169 3 ex road tank waggons..... 
Rerixen Lonpon— re ev Sdiscbrough” v 465 0 465 0 Fuel oil, in bulk. England and 
nulated, 2 cwt. bags oseeeces 49 10 49 10 heavy Poe ene 312 0 312 0 Wales— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. t i ti Fails, HEAVY. ...see-eseee 0 7 0” 
sumption 3% ll 30 ll Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 4 11lh ¥ 11} + ince >a a 
Wat Indian Crouubiesd oo: 7) 6 49 4 Cece eeoeoseeeeseners 
Sestoess NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) 
‘ domestic 37 WS Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ _ 84/0/0 __98/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American... OS ae 
"ouacco Tin—Standard cash............ $80/10/0 380/10/0 ~~ ” 52/10/0 
lelien ee 14 1 4 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash.... 55/0/0  55/0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.) — s. 
stemmed and unstemmed 40 4 0 ter (4)—G.0.B., spot ....... _50/0/0 —_ §5/0/0 St. ri smoked sheet........- ‘i $ i 4 
Rabe an, stemmed and un-f 110 310 keinium, ingots aad Dare..... Teer Is0/O/0 SHELLAC (pe: ton\—TN Orange.. 362/10/0 °€2/10/0 
tee ereeereseseeesee Nickel, home delivery ciate iad aie ttl 195/0/0 195/0/0 
TALLOW | ton)}—London Town 51/10/0 51/10/0 
tOTTON (per tb.) vesriees é. a Antimony, English, 99%........ _125/0/0 125/0/0 ” 
Kaw, Minna ins... 2020 Wotirem, Buapice per unit{ ,/5/0 = 3/7/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Ver i2a F.G.F a ak. Lalani 22 -00 ' ee 3/10/0 = 3/12/0 Linseed, raw ........2se00- w. 135/00 13/0 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams........ 27°50 33-98 Platinum, refined........per oz. 18/0/0 = 18/0/0 Rage, orale: akcishe'ver tae sesesee ©91/0/0 = 91/0/0 
‘ 42's 5 Cop Welt eeceeses 26 -88 33-23 Q . ilver g per 6 lb 30/0/0 25/0/0 Cotton-seed, CHG sano Kew eeews 52/2/6 §2/2/6 
» 60's Twist ( silences. 40-00 45 -00 WiCkSiVEL.+++++eeee “\ 31/5/0 = 26 /5/0 Coconut, crude .......020--cees 49/0/0 —49/0/0 
oth, 100 ana? Egyptian).... a a a4 Palm..... se naan a aes Sck cane aan ae 
¥ eee 64 x 64, 6 4 64 ‘ GOLD (per fine OUNCE). cscceseces 172 3 172 3 te — Veet ie han, ©x-m / / / 
s Bei sh wcedesss MU Gist a cio codceec iss anquoted unquoted 
“ae oo. hk ay rs 715 0 7% 5 =. ee xe 4 Th Calcutta ckeeceseaces dake esse unquoted wunquoted 
9d., credited Is. 64. on return. (b) Higher Poo! prices in some zones. 
C) Price 1s at es. Th rer ton net en raatien eae aad adbeep charges (e) Average for weeks ended November 2, 1946, wd Novembe: 16, [94> 


SRS a ee See ee 


pace ib Wi saosin SAAR ante at nnd easiah ee NT ee eer : 


3 Laas a il RATE SERED SS Se Siac, 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 13, 1946, to November 27, 1946) 
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Year 

enpeny Ended 
Abaco (Selangor) Rubber............- | Mar. 31 } 
Aeronautical and General Instruments . Mar. 31 
Alvis Limited .......6.-62429+0b +--+ July 31 
Amalgamated Bruas Rubber Estates .. | Mar. 31 
Ansells Brewery Limited ............- | Sept. 30 j 
Associated Talking Pictures..........- fay 30 848 
Austin Matar Ob. * 5... ca dacesnccsvccnes uly 31 | 2,249,370 
Badenoch Rubber ..............-.+0+ Dec. 31 53 
Bass, Ratcliffe and Gretton ..........+ Sept. 30 | 1,744,302 
Beira (Port of) Development .......... Mar. 31 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery........... Sept. 30 
Bovril Australian Estates............- Jan. 31 
Brabv (Frederick) Ltd... ......-.-++++ Sept. 30 
Bristol Brewerv, George’s...........+. Sept. 30 
Bristol United Breweries .........+-+- Sept. 30 
British & Cont. Pintns. Trust ........- Sept. 30 
British Piston Ring Co. .........-.+++ uly 31 
Brooks Wharf & Bull Wharf .......... une 30 
Burco Limited .........--0.eeeeeeeee Sept. 30 
Bursledon oo CA ns nteucesstecee June 30 
Butler, W., & Co... ...2-22---nseerece Sept. 30 
Cc amipbell (archibaid) Hope & King. . Sept. 30 
Carolina Tea of Ceylon .......46-0+5+- June 3 
Cope Be Gi. cnc s in 5 sede eeseesenes Sept. 30 
Castle Brothers (Furniture) ....-...... Aug. 4 
Ceylon & Indian Planters’ Association . | June 30 
Clydesdale Investment Co.,........+++ Sept. 30 
Covent Garden Properties ..........+. June 30 
Crabtree Elect. Industries .........-.- Oct. 31 
Daily Mail & General Trust..........- . 30 
Decca Record Company ........-+++++ Mar. 31 
Dene Shipping Co. ..........+---++08 July 31 
Electric and Musical Industries. ....... June 30 
Fillergs Toffees... ....0.s2.ccccccens uly 27 
Foister, Clay & Ward .............++. une 30 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation . ¥ 


General Theatre Corporation 





Goodacre (Wm.) & Sons ......2...5.. 
' Gordon (Malaya) Rubber ............- 
Holt Brewery Company .............- 
Hoscote Rubber Estates.............. 
Investors’ Mortgage Security Co. ...... Sept. 30 
Kolok Manufacturing Co........++-+-+ Aug. 31 
Kamuning (Perak) Rbr. & Tin ........ June 30 
Kelvin Investment Trust ............ - | Sept. 30 
Kiskioes, £48: 5. id. i. dae sn.eis . 20 une 30 
Kotmalic Valley Estate, Ceylon ....... une 30 
Kuala Kubu Rubber. ............0.8- une 30 
Kuala Muda Rubber Estates.......... ar. 31 
Lace Cee: ois inncc cngnsnesctia June 30 
Leach’s Argentine Estates ............ Mar. 31 7,360 
Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited .. | Dec. 31 /12, 485, 770 
Liverpool & North Wales Steamship ... Sept. 30 73,4 
Liverpool Warehousing Co. = .........+ Sept. 30 
London & Colonial Investment ....... Sept. 30 
Merah Rubber Estate ..........-..0+ Mar. 31 
Matthew Brown & Co. ...........0200 Sept. 30 304,421 
Miies Aircraft Limited................ Dec 31 
Mitchells & Butlers. ..........50.0000 . 30 | 1,638,442 
Montague Burton, Ltd. .............. Mar. 31 | 1,548,229 
Moors’ & Robson’s Breweries ......... Sept. 30 8,744 
Morgans Brewery Co. ..........+.++0> 


New Zealand Loan & Mercantile Agency une 3» 
North British Rayon. .........0...+.5 une 30 
Nuttall’s Breweries ........-e009-e02% : 

Padang Jawa Rubber ................ Mar, 31 
Palace & Derby Castle ...........20-: Oct. 31 
Palestine Potash Limited ............ Dec. 31 


Paterson Engineering ..............4. Apl. 30 
Prices, Tailors Limited ..............: red » 


Prices Tailors Properties.............. 


Prince Line Limited .............+.-.- June 30 


Rayne, H. & M., Limited............. 
Reastion, Sapith-<Line........sesissccce 
Rigby (John) & Sons ........00 2.00404 
te. Madeleine Sugar Co. ............- 
Scottish National Trust Co. ........... 
Second City & Commercial Investment . 
Second Scottish Inv. Trust..........++ 


Simons & Co., Limited .........+-<+06 
Singapore Para Rubber Estate ........ 
Suey Cottieties «. . .. .+.00>snivianes 04 
Sth. Perak Rbr. Syndicate............ 
Spencer, Walter, & Co. Limited ....... 
S. Simpson Jfealted. 2.5 soo cepc'essccce 
Stevenson, Hardy & Co.............-. 
Siraite Plamtatinns. ...as<cevcnseeccecs 
Strand Hotel... . .. os. o oe ninsiveonsae 


Sungkap Para Plantations .......... 
Tecka (Argentina) Land Co............ 
Third Caledonian Trust Co. ........... 
Town Investments Limited ........... 
United Motor Finance Corpn. .........+ 
Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. ....... 
Warwicks & Richardsons ..... bb ownesd 
Westland Aircraft Limited............ 

Wilson, Smith & Sutcliffe Limited ..... 
Yates’s Castle Brewery.............+ , 


Totals (£000's): 
November 13, 1946. to November 27, 1946 
January 1, 1945, to November 27, 1946 





(a) 2ON6, Oni. 0%, Et 
(d) Transfer to Prices 


Trust Co. by 





>. | after Deb. | Distribu- 








\Dr. 280 \Dr. 34,401 Ol | 












3S28 


a 
Ee 


Bale 


8 


~ 
RSS oRSa fl 
“ese 


oe 
on 


Wo to HI & 


SBSe 


10 & Sevens eae 21&7 
eey of dead eect tone eee pee a a 
- Feo of Income That 


Pref. | 
Div. 


3,937 
9,625 


163,496 | 
68,000 | 
19,500 


14,835 
5,625 
89,375 
51,563 

7.377 
23,493 
29,947 
12,000 


|| 4,346,781 


9,832 
4,060 


73,792 


Appropriation 















ot | Rate 
| 


£ % 
13612 16) 

19,800 | 6 
247,500 22) 

14419 | 40 
558,910 | 25t 
6,600 | 3-6d. 

182,400 | 20 
31,300 | 12} 
199,290 | 22+ 
88,382 | 21 

12,375 | 15 

2.447| 4 

20.212 | 35 
108,000 , 16+ 

9.900 | 30 

4.233; 9 

16.500 | 10 

9,075 | 15 

4,620} 7 

11,000} 5 

56,250 | 17] 

149,643 | 11 
39,721 | 1124 

13,750 | 10 

127,727| 8 

8,250, 15 
5.651, 7h 
206,250 | 125 
17,187 | 52-88t 

13,242 | 10 
$5,615 | (m) 

39,930 | 10 

14,700 | 120 
6250 7% 

16,500; 8 

1115} 9 

4157| 6 

30,000} 6 

680,518 | 5 

5,255 | 15 
62,562 | 17} 

7,740! 7 

Z 5 

6 

(b) 

12 

25 

17%} 

6 

1 

9 

15 

12} 

(a) 

4 

af 

12 

4 

6 

3} 

9 

5 

23 

25 











\ | 
| Preceding Year 
+ or ae j v a 
Free in Total Net | Ord. 
eserves ary. | | Profit Profit Div 








£ é 
ror 33 | 
3,750 + 7,288 | 
10,000 |+ 1,716 | 
‘_ 3/896 
140,000 it 8,863 
a + 550 | 
mL 19,454 | 
ao. is bee, nn 
we: ie ae 
con,’ i 
oe + 15,991 | 
: “e 16,806 | 
52,000 |+ 10,695 
. | L189 
25,000 ; 2,120 
, + , . 
sn ac 1: 64,151 8.131! 4 
10,000 |- ‘491 47,767 | 21.969 | 99 
ove _ 917 | 2,166 |Dr. 2.090 | Nil 
ve |= 31,340 |) 510,038 | 104:451 | 144 
repo ti MARS. Seges | 28.109) a 
} 1,236 
soo! SMR: le | 198,301 | 57'841| 39 
|= 2407 15,364 6.831 | 8 
tone IT 252, 26,345 8,774! 4 
5,000 |+ 2,493 || 97,449} 26.753) 4 
= |= 29,735 || 238,174} 39393! x; 






















dab + 12,993 || 359,360 174,061 | li 
we = [+ 10,327 } 120,321 | 46,568 | 119) 
= | 2,528 39,966 | 12,085 | }9 
we | 22/438 || 153,067 | 150,085 | 
‘ ~ 19,019 7,276 | 124 
5,000 |+ 60,503} 17,460) % 
166,013 |+ 7,871 || 257,946 | 257/945 | 
,000 |+ 39,736 | 430,684) 52.347 Ni 
+ 6,307 85,968 | 13,074 5 
+ 3,961 2,413 |Dr. 1.148 | Nil 
ese i} 435,955 | (m) 
| we |= 1,006 |) 1,245 |Dr. 18 Nil 
20,000 |— 2,203 || 210,373 | 79,044 | 9 
. + _151 74,763 | 28,756} 12) 
- |— 10,3515 1,852 711 | Nil 
+ 197) , 14091 7,017| 6 
+ 1,427 || | 132,049 16.188 | 8 
+ 12 | 7,118 2,817) 7 
+ 402) Nil 
-- |— 3,850 ' Nil 
.. | 444 27 6 
37,616 ms 207 4 
1,500,000 |+ 591,373 |10,983,581 | 5,982,216 | 5 
es + 154 23,092 4,592 | 10 
w+ 11,540 || 548,145 | 59,575 | 12} 
4,000 |+ 744 15,657 | 14,246 | 
.. |= 3,022 372 |Dr. "375! Nil 
10,000 [+ 11,041-|. 272,452} 98,186) 15 
Dr. 4,187 |+ 181 67,866 22,463 | 6 
see — 1,085 || 1,766,299 378,295 | (b) 
174,163 |— 1,289 |} 1,797,999 | 192.368) 5 
. - | 372} -2UN093} = 45,853 25 
10,000 |+ — 625 »102 | 36,680, 17h 
,000 |+ 5,705 664} 63,851 3 
. |+ _ 756 |) 61,566 9,382 | 7 
. |+ 12,080 494 | 65,630, 7h 
.. |= $98 153 |Dr. 569) Nil 
2021 + 5,330 || 27,597 | 15,478 10 
w= [+ 15,897 107 Nil 
aes eae 264 | 
125,000 |— 82,533 
| 23,624: 
150,000 |+ 1,818 | 
we | 7,283 
.. = |=) 4600 
20,000 |4- 25,455 | 
a + 1834) 
| 7,456 | 
eos i+ 1,018 | 
| |= 993 | 
we [+ 5,908 
w= [= «8,692 
~~ |- 68 
we | 32,458 | 
i. f= wrest 
1 590 
+ 6,912 
—- 07 
+* 492 
+ 4,979 
+ 83 
+ 1616 
+ 1996 
+ 2,563 
+ 28,333 
— 10,701 
+ 30,119 
+ 4,000 
+ 4,960 
+ 1,689. 
+ 2,105 






Preference shares to June 30, 1945 
(ms) Rate not stated. 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 












































cl meas p are sant oe SO OT 


oe ee ee ++; —--_____ 
bee | | f & , es | ites Net | Gros Prices, * ti fe 1 
i‘ * 8 ¢} Nove * ast two i 

year 18%) Name or Seeurity "S35 20, 27 vin Yi» er 1946 26 Dividends Name of Securit, 

}tlo OV. « ® | | Pe hs of, ie vs 

: - tee | 196 | 1946 | 1946 1946 | | hi les | a | 

E British Funds* | (€s Gig sd. i 
‘014 | Conversion 3% 1948-55 . ‘| K 102% | 102 we be Soe io o% eal and Stee: | 

Pb Jo)" | War Bonds 24% 1949-51../) | loz | 1028 0 3 2) 721) 707) 57/6 | 8b) Sal & Wilcox Ord. £1... 

i 100 ' Exchequer Bds. 13% ae E 101 10 0.8 5,1 5 5} 68/9 43/6 Sha l6hb Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1... 

bb Tyas | War Bonds 28% B | 44 | 10 0-9 6111210) 30/9 25/- | i3ha, 164 [Brom Joba} Ord. 10/-..” 

F 00, War Bonds 24% 1952. 38. B fe | 104 81210 21511 | 14/73 9/93 b| 4@ Ca Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-) 

Hi soo} | Funding 22% 192-57 . E lo#fxd) 1043xd 0.13 0/116 11) 26/1) 2ty10yf 56) 3 villesOrd. Stk. £1 .-.... 

se 998 War Bonds 23% 1954-56 BE | 205 1054 (01410, 117 8 105-7}  88/- 5 a| 6b) ewes.) One Stk. £1. Hl 

ont Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58... |B 1085 | 108 012 2/119 5) 28/3 22/3 $e} 8 cl Long Ord. f1..... 

Gh War Loan 1956-58; "4 EK } 1065 108% OM 2.205) 459 36/6 7 b6| 4 @ Guest Keen fe. Ord Sik ii! 

| py ‘Savings Bds.. 3% © { 108) | Wek 0 0 2 110) M/- | 23/9 | 1246) 5 @ Hadfields Ord: Ste 

ce 6h Funding 24% 1956-61... E | 1054 | 1047 017 4 119 7) 36 | 21/4) 7c) 7 «4! Harland & W. Ord, Stk, 41., 

4 Ol) 6 Fanding 4959-69.....5) EB | is | 208 O18 7,2 4 8) 26/33  20/- |) 1236! 3 a'tPowel! are ae 

ak 1H Funding 4% 1960-90. ..... E | 1203 120) 012 2.2 4 8) 59/6 | 40/- || 72ha@! 176 \Staveley:Coal Ord, Sti. 

’ 101}, | Savings Bads, 31%, 1960-70: ¥ E | 10% 109} Ot. 312-86 58/3 47/9. | Wee 124¢ Stewarts & Lio Def. -| 

» 49} ae Bads, 2 o 1964-67. Yr £ 104 104 4 I 3-6 24 8 64/- 53/9 10 b 4a waa, Hunter (€ Stk. 1. 

3 413} Victory Bonds 4% 1920-46 | § 2 Wee 015 51/2 7 24 19/2} 9/6 he i2}¢ Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8. 

Jol. Savings Bds, 3% 1965-75...) E lll% 1% 1 0 6 2 6 6 26/9 20/103)! 2ha| 5hb \United Steel Ord. Stk. (1. 

“393, | War Loan 39% aft. 1952..)  £ l0Tjad' 7%, xd 012 9 2 3 0, 3093 18/1) } 6 6) 4 @ Vic “hers Ovd. Stu. 10/- em 

os s 4% (after 1957).,.) E 117 117%:'010 3'2 4 54% i | ‘exti 

iy Case; after 1961)..7.|| E ish 114; 01611 2 6 5) 48/8 12/1} Nile! Nii ¢ | Bicachers Assn. Ord, Stk. £2) 

; a a . i ‘ 5 
= Treas Bile 2% (after i U | “100 100 = 1 7 6°210 0: 27/7) 1.22/66 | 5c, 5 c.Readiond or 

S| 193 reas, Stk. 3% feft, 1966) £ | 1093 09 62 2 152 7H B/ 31/3 8 c 8 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-. . |; 
ie Redemption. 3% (1986.96). E 7h. WY, 2. 2 3.3 10) £84, 516 645 5 @ Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk: £1. . 

. fi | Local Loans 3% O(n ane ow. UYU } oop 106.14 eh 1910 58/9 51/- se sei Courtaulds Ord. Stk. Cu 

omsols if 9 | 9%; 1 710 210 9 42/6 4% a S..Cetton Ord. 

fA mo ce eey BES AS CaM) | Bel Be ieee th: | : 

© redem| tive assum a vields a owing fer-tax at mt 5/8} 4/1} j) a. joshua) Ord. f 

To redemp indicated : (N-t vields atter aft t Qs. j 2 10 by te fenbius Stk. 2/—1| 

furliest date. Undated fiat yield). & Average life 17 yrs. € ths, 4310) M/s) They ibe | Lanes, Ord. Stk, £1. ./) 

To ote wienmes at par 5 January, 1947 126 | 887 | IM¢;) DO: — & Baldwins Ord. 7 

— — — - lectrical 
hing Sasa), = Ht { Prive, | “Brice, | ~ Yieta, 12/9 | 56/- |) - ¢| 24) ) Assoc. Elect. Ond, Stk. 4. ; 
,» | 8464 Jan. to», 1 Nov ov Nov. s@/- | 43/- | @ .B. ins. & Callenders Ord. { 
va Nov. 26% {j) » oBame;o! Security 4) “19 26, 26,  38/- | 29/1, | Tha 15 B (Crompton Park, ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
;| Lew | High | Saw 1946 1946 | - 1946 1/- 52/6 | We 4 @ English Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
7 24 | . | uL/- 92/9 | Whe; ithe Gas Electric.Ond. Stk. #1) 
| | @erv. Coi. Govtes. ee d. } a ey 
9) | 114g = 200 ‘laameaiha aime 1965-69. . 1144 | 114 2 6 6 50/- 37/6 1 6| 3% @ County of London Stk. 

: pe » La | “New Zea aD 192-65. | 113 114 2 4 0) 3i/- 25/6 |) 2h@| 386 ‘Edmundsons Ord, Stk. es |i 

. uy | 1223 ‘Sa Fae kkck ] 122 122 (2 8 2) 2%/- 2044 t 2 4 7 Gas Light & Coke St 6 i 

| South Atrica 34% 1954- . 6} 39/3 |) 29 } a rth-East Eleetrie 

h WA =| 12g | 6 Sho $9.) 112 ua | 1a | 449 | 34/3 6 b.| 3 4 Scottish py Stk. ei. 1 

: ) ‘Birmingham oS: FS3- 78 } Motor and A 

i 0 iont iat {Sica 3% ng en 107 ior 26 6 42,6 | 44/6 4 28 o} 40 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ond. Stk. §/-.. 

» antl | - ... + yoo $2621 | 38/3 | 26/3 ee, ihe \BSA. rd Stk fhm] 
109; | 100 | } } i} 

Sis L Joh 1240-8) 20/1; | 13/44 | 6 6! 4 @ |Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|) 

Too | tne 1004 iver posh 3° h 105 26 2. 4/6 35/- | 10 €}| 1 ¢!De Havilland Ord. oo 

{ ‘ ("Rareige a : a -_ ' : : _ ie wetacny ede = oe 
~ | 10, 26/1303 /2 @ ‘Hawker le - 

| et ra mo Wine aie ee rece | a8 a | 3 6 be 94/6 807" | ata 1246 — Teas (oceph) Or a. 

| 40 oe} Rt | Brazil A. Int. 47} | 47, 13 3 2 6/1 B&/- re | 7 as nae Ord. Stk.) 

B63 S| BH Bravil 5% 194A. Int. ae a} | 82 614622 «4 13/3 BS | Wel Me Roliwoyee Od — Few! 

} o | 
;| 2) | eee ae 1Chite 6% (1900 380 48% +| <6} | “a a lies 25/103), a@| THO Cunard Ord. 7 1....... 
} | 67} | 3 ines 6% 2 biisssore-|| |S . Ce al sl ae aes 3a| 6 5 |Elder D. Lives Hid Gai 
et } 30} v "Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds../ 76 80 15 0 0 aw. pa | : <I - ¢ | eemane, Wey te — 
13 91 i5 Uruguay 3}% Assented....| 90 90 5-22 -9 = 4/9 + S61 ee ‘Roy: Tet Tie eee aS a 
4" eee : : Tia | 38/10) 24/9 | 6 ee] § ¢} [Osten Sancta Salt es. 0) - 
a Last two rice, sn 7 a 
r 1946 : Nov, Nov. Now. 24) 17 2 ¢| Mile'an sini cs ava fl... 
foNov. 26 Dividends Same oF Decuribv. = | yg” pm ige, Ye etl BT ha | Mal 10 5 | Joka (Assam) 1 ~thava an pees 
| Low © oy) ( 2846 1946 | 186 Ra ym 6 b| Nile \London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.... 
DANN aoe See ta, Ames ermnate Railways is. d.| 2/6 | 22/3 Nile] Nile | ‘Rubber Pitne ‘Trost fl... -| 
, # | Mbe| DhelAe 5%q C.Suk. trent a ri wid 48/2 | 39/3 Nile} Nil: | United Sua Betong (1, ..... 
t os r ' 2 NI ' | j 

! dh es x 6 ie olices = aris ~| 119} | Lie! 211 6 | 08/6 | 91/9 || 1> 6] > @\Angtoleanian Ord. Stk. £2.| 

A Sle) 2 3 b:Cam: Pacific Com. $25... iz, | gasp | 7 9.0! 263 | 28/- |) 1740] 17}e \Apex Trinidad Ord, 5/-..- = 

‘ae 331. Rel Ooseey Fo gd 5} $7 | 815 6 8/- | 64/02 | 10 6| 2}4@ Barmah Oil Ord, Stk. £1.. 

Wee | 24b|  2pa GW. 58 Cons, Pret. Stk...) lal | tis |4 3 8! 98/9 | 15/- || 42¥e| 1325 [Shell Transport Ord, Stk. il 

1b) PUN Seeiet Pref Su, 86} |7 1 7121/3 | 94/8y) 4a} 85 Trinidad Leascholds £1. 
| 2 4c UMS Ord Stocks ce] 2ap | 29° [1336 0 i Misceflaneous 
| 2b) 2 aidnslang Pow 603St..| Sok | Gop [612 3 sey20p, 20/- | eal 17h0 Assoc, British Picture 6/- “+ 

Ns b| ae! Landon Transport'C Stk.) 64; | 64) | 413 0| 73 |-63/9 |) 10-¢| 30 c-\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. 11. | 

} 18} i eer Def. Stock. "99 23; | 812 1/111/3 | 16/- I 1236 5 a |\Barker (John) Ord, 1, me 

} 68} | 9 5 a 5%, Pret ‘Ord. Stk. 744 744 (614 3) 68/3 | §5/- | S2g¢] 35 ¢ ‘Boots Pure Drug {-.. 

oer ah ators | 3 | 38/- | 8.8) 22 oitish, Aluminium St. "A. 

L 6) 10.b| The Alexanders £2 1 pd | 105/- | 106/3 | 3 5 9 | 136/44 ‘LI3/9 | Whe} tle) Amer. Tobacao Stk. £1) 
of @ Alexa £ » Pa. weees) Qj 10 412 6/106/- | 82/9 od 8 @) ser’ Stk. 

Hl 6 b |Bank.ot Australasia 5+ ++ aah j | Le 9 6! ae’ =. \ 
st iv“ Monreal $ | 4% 7 1212 6h) 220 r # oe bie . Hag. 
iy ¢c c | Bank,ot in Wales 5°] 39 40} 3 5 Oh 195 /- 157/6 223 b | i2}a \Carreras ‘A’ ‘Ord. £1 614.1 
wii $4 Se Basket New s. £m. . - | @ |219°6 13% 9 10 a! 35 4|\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord 
14/3 |) 7 6) la Barclays Bank ‘ ee 3 -| 94 } | » 

3/9 | 38 | D, £0. ‘a’ fy 776 | -W- 4113 0) B/E 51/- | 8 €| 12 2 Dunlop Rubber Ord, Stk. £1 ‘al 

1 mS ae ya \Charterad.ot indin 15 | ug | db] 211 0] 36/9 | 27/6 | 8c) (8 & Bec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.) 

| oi. | + * rte tnd | 112/6 | 115/- | 3 3.-9| 289 | 21/6 | The | ¢ |Gaumont British Ord. 10/- 

a > “5 om ADS pe pind £38 £85 Nil 51/9 | 43/-_ | 12$a4) 22}6 | Gestetner Ltd. Ord, Stk. 5/-| 
wel etl om ong Shane sis y- | 72/6 | 3 6 3115/9 | 96/103) dba| ipb\Blarrieuns Ores, Bet 1... 
al. | 6 Cee i Pe sorel 976 | 9/6 13 19 10/3 | 6/6 | 3 | @ @|\Home& Colonial Ord. 4/-..| 
§5/- ?: et 1 k fl. kh liy paid) 106 3 106/3 |3 0 0 | 40/6 | 37f-. |. 5d 3 a |\[mperial ChemicatQrd. Fe «| 
1) Sol see cee dh) oe a | 13 1 8 | ee fem oes {24.4 imperial Tobaeeo Ord. 

13/9 . 34 Se i at. Bis. akg Wy pS awit tl 92 /- | 93- 13 43 $84 | $443 $1.60 c $1 International Nickel n. ey 
a ala | i a'fiat. Prov, (5, dStk. 565 | 570xd/ 219 8 58/9 | 46/4 5.¢| & c Lever & Unilever Ord. ‘| 
_ sha Royal Bank of flan . 2%) 13 4 6 76/6 | 59/6 1 ¢!| 0 ¢ ''London Brick Ova...) 

i Sth A letae, ofS. Altice aie = | 76 | 216 0 86/6 | T0/- | 35 | 5 @ Market Spencer “Al 8/— 

3) toe | Pe A fa 3 °'123/9 4 95/-. |}...d2 a Metal mene 
0/6 | 9b 9 @ Westminster £4, {1 paid.. 110 ; 110 3 5 101/ 1041 83/6 | ote wid (Mares see ens ' 

i 37 |2 8 6 | 53/h 4/- | 25 atres 
i Soak ae «| atiane 1 £1, fully 17} |214 6 aval 36/74 | 42} < |iPeckio Pinchin Jobpson Ord. o/= | 
0 /-6| 4/62 j\Atlas £5 ‘ 153i | 3 6 8 | 83/9 71/- | 3a} 10 * Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. of] 
i 2246] 15 a4 Peet nion {1..... | eepcen4 ii Gl to) ft 
136 /- : 160/- | 210 0 | 47/- | 326 S$ cl The {Triplex Sate ty Glass 
4 6 >) 6 @ Gea. Acodt, £1, 12/6 fe 9 | 210 0 135/- 106/3 | i @| 12}6 ‘Tube Investments Ord. £1. | 
lee ie locust fl. fully paid. eee 22 1 18 67 95/- 79/6 H b’ 3a ‘Turner & N: ewall Ord. reel 
1 oe 120 a |!Peari £1, ed 23 234 9 58/7} 43/9 ‘wins 10° a | United Molasses Ord. 6/8 “|| 
eet 6/-b! 6/Ta@ |'Phoenix {1, wy pei “i 37) +117 On Sore | a 6 ¢ |Wall Paper bony scr? kee 
99-07 < +1144.c |\Prudential (1 ‘| Yop | 25E 2 1 9 <6 BO/ME | 45 B] 15 @ Woolworth Ord. 5/-..... “| 
I ll a) & Royal Exchange Qi. of 13} 133 (210 3 i ps ' 
oe “t 68/9 56/3 ae me aceanit Goldhable Sud. 4 >. 
H i - | 212/6 | 2 7 OF) 97 66/3 e| ¢ (Cons. || 
iy, 18,8| 120 6 | 20/- s/- |3 5.9 Oh | itp | 30°b| 30m De Beers (Def) 28. ----.-] 
Mi ite “ 4 \ 160/- | 160/6 | ; 2 ° 35/7 | al/ } tt ie |/Randfontein 1 ic) 
6 - |] (> | i a" hokana Corp. scene 
s i % > lie a, yi 413 (> 1Y- j wih | Nile; We Sab Nigel Or Pases 
me | ang} Be 156/— | 159/6 | 2 0 OF 215/74 | 80/- 45 b| 4 @ Sub Ter cn sacl 
we | 2p) 156 50/3 | 51/6 |317 6) 14 | 1p | 204) 61 6 Union p. 32/6 fy. pal-2- 27) 

mH wy. gre 14S Wwe 100/3 | 101/6 | 318 6! 8% | 6% | Nil_| Nil |W. Witwatersrand 2/6..... 

trim d ae ; ‘calculated at 55°, of face v; a) Allowing tor exchange. 
WW. ~(b) Final div Stes yo) Madtala 8%, } Freee Tax. 


po lanssssensiinaiecere ete ie Eh 


Price, 4 Prive € 
Nov Nov. 
19, 26, 
1946 1946 
67 | bay- | 
65/- | 6f/~ 4 
2973 29/6 , 
13/6 146 
25/6 26 /- 
102/6 § 105/- 
26 /- 27/3 
45/6 45/3 
25/9 25/9 
27/3 28/3 
25/9 26/-xd 
57/- 55/6 
52/- | 53/6 
60/6 | 639 
10/10}, 11,1) 
25/9 | 26/- 4 
29/9 | 29/3 | 
13/3 | 13/6 
23/9. | .24/3 
33/6 32/6 
64/3 65/74 
53/5 53/6 
34/ Mi 
25/9 mye 
5/- 5/1} 
42/6 | 42/6 
105/7} | 111/3 | 
70/3 | 72 | i 
45/9 | 46/3 
34/- | 34/-.| 
61/6 | 63/- 
101/6 | 103/- | 
47/6 | 45/6 | 
| 29/- 27/6 
23/- | 22/6 | 
%/- | Be 
44/- A436 
41/- | 42/6 
29/6 | 30/9 | 
18/10} 19/6 | 
42/6 | 44/9 
@/- | “1/9 
25/3 | 26/4} 
t5/= | 907- 
40/3 41/6) 
| 115/—* 
35/6 | 39/9 | 
45/- | 46/6 | 
35/- | 36/6 | 
60/- 63/- | 
29/6 32/- 
31/6 33/3 
19/6 18/9 | 
50/6 50/6 
3/b | 3/- | 
25/6 25/3 | 
42/6 41/3 | 
96/3 | 98/1} 
33/- 35/- 
68/1} | 68/9 
91/3 | 92/6 
ls 117/6 
28/9 | 29/- 
676 66/6 
103/9 | 103/9 
62/6 | 63/3" | 
44/6 45/6 
126/- 121/3 
wi/3 | 302 5 | 
1144 Ni} 
182/6 | 185/- 
134 | 13} 
72/3 72/9 | 
28/6 27/6 
26/3 27/6 
47/6 48,9 
07/6 | 1089 
8/44 | 8/9 | 
43/- 43 9 ' 
8a 8 
$46). | - $46} 
41/6 | $h/- 
66/3 | 66/3 
80/-xd 81/3 
11/3. | 15/- 
g- | 939 | 
507} | 50/- 
45/6 | 47/6 | 
80 /- $1/—-xd 
126/3xd. 127'6 
87/- 896 
55/6 | 54/- 
43/6 44 6xd 
95/6 93/9 
58/6 596 
68/9 | 71/3 
| | 
we | ase 
83/9 * 
na 
6% | 


(k) Includes 24% a area ghd baal 
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13 8 0 
13 6 0 
1218 2 
411 0 
312 0 
33s 
423 
3.13 2 
2 4 Ot 
39 0 
117 9 
306 
ie 28 
338 
4 6 3 
118 oF 
puee 
3 6 ‘ 
+t" 
310 
216 
314 
213 1) 
3 0 
(34 
310 
7 68 ‘ 
5 § 
3 1l 
3 

10 

31 
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AGGREGATE ASSET stablished years 
at 3ist March, 1946 E over 80 


€73,536 586 





Que Vie CA Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
O.M.Samuei Manave PL. Porter General Manager 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to tt.e Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay ~ Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karacht Tuticorin “Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore eee Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... owe ew» Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... woe £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee “eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eve eee eee £2,200,000 


The Kank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every déscri 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonw. ve ee. Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at 3,945 Post Offices a offices throughout the are NT 
As at 30th June, 1946—Centrai Bank Balances... . £A. ra ose 
Note Issue De jot os 
General Bank lances... 
pene Credits mae t 


Tndustttel Fite Der : 

Finance Dept... oak 2, 

seve Bank Balances... an 451,883,943 
£A1,185,878,722 


. A, LEWIS. Manager. 
Londen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, 
Also at AUST RALIA Hi SUSE, STRAND. W.C. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY. “PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND-_ - - ~ £3,000,000 


6&7 ae Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 

























_ NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE : DURBAN 





Applications are. invited for a TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS IN DURBAN for the year 1947. Duties will consist af 
teaching European and non-European students and in taking part in 
the research Work of the Department of Economics. 

The salary will be ‘between £350 and £600 (plus cost-of-living allow- 
ance), and will depend on qualifications and experience. 

It is likely that this post will be madc permanent in 1948. and that 


THE ECONOMIST, Novemde: 95, 144 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ... 0. see wee $4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... oth aeteet ote -» —- £2,490,099 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward . - «=: ERAN 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1946 . (es seh --+  £76,781,159 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w, 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - <=« «= -« £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 

London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THz HonovraBLe Mr. A. Morsrz, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES eereet INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK pa LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company mcerporated in England and 
an affiliate of The ongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET,» MANCHESTER, | 

















ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,000 000 


(1948 Accounts) 


Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field ioc business 
and trade expansion, will find The Royal %a.ik of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coast to 
coast, we provide an informed service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, — E.C.2. 
B. McInerney, Mgt. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, $.W:L 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) om 6 iro 


Canada, New foun tana 
Head Office, Montreal the West Indies, Centra 


Offices in New York and Paris} and South America. 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Lia’ 









_ UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND: 
JOHANNESBURG 


R 
Applications are invited for the t of SENIOR LECTURE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; a knowledge of acum 
would be desirable. and business and teaching experience will 


strong recommendation. 


Salary £600 by £25 to £800 Per annum, plus temporary cos! -of-lis 


allowance, which at present is'£75 per annum in the case of 3! « 
man and £4 16s. per annum in the case « a single office 

paltine salary pay be paid on the grounds 1 qua! atin 
experience. ntment is eoieee to tae years’ prob: 

first instance. Mien caerehip of the University Teachers’ Prov ae 


is compulsory. An amount of £200 for a married man and 


23 h scale of salary will be introduced. Further wg may | single officer will be al ses to Johar 
ned from the Secretary, Univ Bureau of the British | bute.’ Pusher partinsints Gusts cobolne’ Teor the Ber retary, Ua 
Eihpire, 2 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. sities Bureau of the British Empire, 24, Gordon Square, London. 
Sede tow es, Ge ba, Se a bs Rs as We a ae ee 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. MENTS uae Lp. Fernaet 3 -_ Kingrwey. London, W.C.2. Tue Economtst Nuwsparet, 
_ inekadenn House, Lancaster London, W.C. S. Representativ: S. Farley, 111 atin te dak one 6.—Saturday, November 3% 19" 
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The T Bill 
; : e ransport l 
ft. 
t. HE Transport Bill is, by far and away, the Labour Govern- “cheaper,” it is almost so, since “efficiency of service,” the 


ment’s biggest venture into nationalisation. This is 

: tstablished whether the test is the money involved—the com- 
pensation for the railways alone will be nearly seven times 
that paid for the coal mines—or the complexity of the issues 
involved or the importance of the industry. This last test, though 
it Iends itself least to quantitative measurement, is in the last 
fort the decisive one. British economic prosperity, if it was 
originally built up on coal and iron, cotton and wool, has 
been sustained on cheap and efficient transport more than on 
__¥@ *y other single factor. If-ever that advantage is lost, if ever 
itish industries cease to be very close—in terms of cost— 
both to their materials and to their markets, it will be a very 
‘erry day for the British people: Here, therefore, if there is 
aay virtue in nationalisation, is the case where it could do most 
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st -0f-li good. And here also, if nationalisation is a mere bureaucratic 
a mar Z e 

‘A im 9bstruction to efficiency, is the case where it could do most harm. 
toa i i j Some of its 
tion it fim The Bill is a very long and complicated one. 
tg) (fam Many detailed provisions are expounded and discussed in an 
etn mice on page 914 and it would only confuse the main argument 
ry, U ge “8? ; : 
ion, WHE © repeat them here. This main issue is simple—will the Bill 
—om fe &N¢ the British community a more efficient system of transport? 


And though “more efficient” is not quite synonymous with 





chief rival of low cost, can easily degenerate into no more than 
a public relations officer’s talking point. Nine-tenths of the 
whole argument is wrapped up in the one question—will Mr 
Barnes’s Bill result in the nation paying less, for equivalent 
transport service, than its present transport system would cost 
it? Every time Ministers stray away from this central question 
they should be brought back to it. The onus of proof is on 
them. Nationalisation of the mines, as Mr Morrison has recently 
confessed to the miners, will not produce an extra truck of coal. 
The automatic effects of nationalisation on industrial efficiency 
are certainly not favourable ; it has to be justified by other 
means, and in the case of coal, Mr Morrison’s justification is 
that nationalisation “ opens the door to common sense.” Applied 
to the mines, that is true enough. But is it true when applied 
to transport ? Has the door hitherto been shut to common 
sense ? And exactly what is the common sense to which it is 
now to be opened ? Has the Government some policy in mind 
that will reduce the slice that transport takes out of the national 
income without reducing the service it performs ? If so, what 
is it ? And if not, what is the merit of nationalisation ? It is not 
intended to suggest, by asking these questions, that they cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. But they have not been satisfactorily; 
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answered yet. And on the answers to them depends whether 
Mr Barnes's Bill is a piece of economic statesmanship or a»piece 
of economic folly. 

In default of any explanation from the Government—and 
there can surely never have been so large a project issued with 
so little preparation of public opinion—the on!ooker can only 
conduct his own audit of the Bill’s provisions. The question 
he has to ask himself is whether the scheme proposed seems 
more likely to inerease or to diminish the overall efficiency otf 
inland transport—that is, to lower or raise its real cost relative 
to the service it renders. 

* 

“Several of the provisions of the Bill will quite clearly tend to 
increase costs and lower i . For one thing, the Bill 
goes much further than was expected in eliminating not only 
all competition in inland transport but also virtually all the 
healthy emulation that comes from the existence of a variety 
of organisations even if they are not formally competing. Road 
end rail are henceforward to serve one master and to lose any 
incentive they have hitherto had to out-serve or undercut each 
other. The monopoly is to be almost complete and unrelieved. 
Even the “C” licence-holder, the man whe carries his own 
goods in his own lorry, without ever plying for hire, is to be kept 
within the very narrow radius of 40 miles from home. The 
grounds on which he can apply for a relaxation of this rule 
significantly omit any reference to the relative costs of doing 
his transport himself or entrusting it to the monopoly. Traders 
are to be forced to use the monopoly however much it costs. 
This hardly looks like confidence in the superior efficiency of the 
nationalised system. 

Secondly, the Bill will create administrative organisms of 
gigantic size. The railway companies, as they emerged from the 
amalgamations of a quarter-century ago, are already so large 
that the problem of administrative efficiency has seriously 
troubled them. Yet the proposed Railway Executive will be in 
charge of an undertaking three times as large as the largest 
of the existing companies. And the Road Executive, though 
its task will not be so large if measured by men or capital 
employed, will be dealing with an even larger total number of 
separate units of carrying capacity. Whether publicly or 
privately managed, whether following the usages of the 
civil service er of private business, such gigantic aggregations 
clearly go far beyond the point of diminishing returns in admini- 
strative efficiency. They will inevitably be very stiff and cum- 
brous in action, hidebound and soultess in their approach to the 
transport-using public. 

Thirdly, a nationalised industry, particularly one that is so 
large, so centralised and so much in the public eye, will inevitably 
be subject to political influences. These will take many forms. 
Pressure for the maintenance of uneconomic services will cer- 
tainty be one, which in the aggregate will gravely impair 
operating efficiency. The Minister, who has left himself so few 
loopholes for dodging responsibility, will be fair game for the 
transport unions, and the result will be a series of interventions, 
each with some plausible pretext of improving the conditions 
of labour or attracting manpower to the industry, but together 
adding up to that progressive sapping of working efficiency which 
is so eloquently described by the Americans as “ feather- 
bedding.” Where the conscience of those who are in undis- 

uced authority is the consumer’s only protection (for the 
Freneport Users’ Consultative Committees are, as the third 
word in their title suggests, pure eyewash), the consumer is 
Likely to find himself very poorly protected. And the consumer 
of transport is the whole British economy. 

These are very heavy prices to pay for the benefits of national- 
isation, and the benefits will have to be correspondingly great to 
outweigh them. What has the Bill to offer which, in spite of 
these tendencies to inefficiency that are inherent in the nature 
of nationalisation, will nevertheless result in greater overall 
efficiency? One small benefit should be noted. The sum of 
money that the transport users of the country have to find to 
service the transport capital represented by the railways will be 
reduced by anything up to {20 million a year as a result of 
the confiscatory nature of the compensation scheme. (The word 
is not-used lightly; any compulsory termination of an individual’s 
contractual right to receive income, and the substitution of a 
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lower income, is, to that extent, confiscation.) Whether . 
similar alleviation of capital charges will result from the com. 
pensation to be paid to the road haulage industry remains to be 
seen. But the first liability on the British, T Commission 
ought to be to prove that they have reduced transport charges by 
the full amount of any relief they enjoy in this way. 

But the sum of money ted by this is not enough to 
prove the case for greater efficiency ; mor would the despoilment 
of the railway stockholder for the bemefit of the railway use; 
be a genuine increase in efficiency. The case must rest, not on 
financial juggling, but on the plans that the Government has 
in mind for securing real technical economies in the transport 
industry, for reducing the number of men and the quantity of 
physical equipment that are needed to do the nation’s transport 
business, for reducing the number of man-hours per ton-mile. 
In the coal mines, nationalisation is justified because it will 
lead to a concentration of production on the more efficient pits 
and to the implementation of the technical programme laid down 
in the Reid Report. What are the technical equivalents in 
transport? And what prospect is there that the scheme envisaged 
in the Bill will secure them? 


w 


The Economist has argued on several occasions—most recently 
in two articles in the issues of October § and 12, 1946—that 
there is a prima facie case for saying that a full integration of 
transport could reduce its total cost to the nation. The railway 
system, after all, grew up at a time when it had to do virtually 
all the inland transport work of the nation and, as the late war 
has shown, it is still almost large enough to carry the whole 
burden to-day. But in the last generation a large road transport 
industry has grown up alongside the railways. There seems to 
be enough preliminary justification for saying that the nation 
has more inland transport facilities than it requires and that a 
thoroughgoing rationalisation could make large economies. Such 
a rationalisation could proceed only by specialisation of function 
—that is, by deciding that the railways should abandon some 
classes of traffic and the roads other classes, both systems con- 
sequently reducing their manpower requirements and ceasing 
to maintain or replace some part of their capital equipment. 
To carry out a programme of this sort, it would be highly 
desirable that the various forms of transport should be in one 
ownership ; and, it would be quite essential that there should be a 
financial community of interest between them, so that decisions 
can be taken on technical or general economic grounds without 
regard to their effect on the profit-and-loss accounts of individual 
undertakings. 

This is the theoretical case for nationalisation. This, on paper, 
is the credit entry that should more than offset the inescapable 
disadvantages of elephantiasis and monopoly. But it has never 
been presented as more than a theoretical argument and some- 
thing more than theory is required to justify interference with 
working organisms on the scale by the Bill. This 1s 
the real case for a searching inquiry into the nature of the 
problem before the Bill is proceeded with. The Lord Chancellor, 
speaking in the House of Lords three weeks ago, said “ there 
really is no occasion whatever for another inquiry. The facts 
are known.” Lord Jowitt spoke as one stating a truism. But if 
the facts on this crucial matter are known to the Government, 
they are not known to the public. There has never been a public 
inquiry into the issue on which the Bill turns. Nobody has 
ever publicly inquired into the economies that could be effected 
by rationalisation of transport. There has never been a Reid 
Report for transport. The example of rationalisation that occurs 
to every mind is to close the branch lines and minor stations ol 
the railways, so that they can concentrate on longer runs, leaving 
feeder services to the road. But no authoritative body has ever 
publicly tested the soundness of this proposal or inquired 
whether there are any other similar possibilities of economy 
through specialisation of function—let alone whether these 
economies add up to more than the inevitable diseconomies of 4 
gigantic monopoly. If, when Lord Jowitt says that all the facts 
are known, he means that the Government have privately 
investigated the scope for a rationalisation of eransport, they 
the results. But if (as is much more probable) he 
that he had not appreciated the problem, and th 
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Government are as much in the dark as anyone else, how can 
hey possibly justify the precipitate course they are pursuing ? 

Let it, however, be assumed for the moment that the prima 
facie view has been, or can be, confirmed on enquiry and that 
ihere is a large scope for increasing the economic efficiency of 
yansport. Is the structure proposed in the Bill likely to achieve 
that result? It has, for this purpose, both strong points and 
weaknesses. On the one hand, it is an advantage that there 
is to be one Commission responsible for the policy pursued 
roughout the whole of the inland transport industry. It is 
so apparently envisaged that the whole industry shall be a 
fpancial unit, which will permit the Commission to pursue a 
policy of losing on the swings and gaining on the roundabouts 
(gs, for example, London Transport presumably does)—though 
might be as well, before being dogmatic on this point, to wait 
wd see whether the Railway and Road Executives put up a 
daim for financial autonomy. 

On the other hand, the Transport Commission looks like being 
ina very weak position in the structure. All the executive 
knowledge and most of the skilled personnel will be with the 
Executives, which are not even to be appointed by the Com- 
mission. A really thorough policy of rationalisation will neces- 
arily be painful to the professionals either of the railways or 
gf road transport, who have been brought up in entirely different 
traditions. They will inevitably resist and carry their appeals 
the Minister against the “ unpractical theorists ” of the Com- 
mission. In all human and political probability, they will 
win. The centre of gravity, for the making of policy as well as 
for its execution, will very probably be found to reside in the 
centrifugal Executives rather than in the co-ordinating Com- 
mission. Indeed, the structure seems to contradict the main 
principles that would have been followed if the draftsmen of the 
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“A S we have decided on so many points, we might as well 
yield on this one.” Thus Mr Molotov summed up the 

amosphere of this last remarkable week during which the Rus- 
sans have abandoned, one after another, many of the positions 
which they have held with the utmost tenacity since the dreary 
business of peace-making opened in London in the autumn of 
1945. They have handed over the internal security of Trieste 
to the Governor and agreed that effective power in the Free 
Sute shall rest with him and not with the popular assembly. 
They have accepted a compromise which allows the Governor 
to fix the term of the withdrawal of foreign troops. They have 
agreed that an equal sum of reparations shall be paid to Jugo- 
savia and Greece by Italy and Bulgaria. They have abandoned 
their support of the outrageous Bulgarian frontier claim against 
Greece. On the Danubian issue they are at last ready to concede 
sme mention of free navigation in the treaties and have con- 
sented to the holding of an international conference of the Big 
Four and the riverain states to discuss a future statute for the 
Danube. In the wider field of the Assembly, the Russians 
have also shown signs of a more accommodating temper. Not 
oily have they admitted the principle of the international in- 
section of disarmament, they have even suggested that they 
may be willing to waive the veto on this issue. = 

The coincidence of Russian concessions is too striking to be 
dismissed lightly. Although it is not to be thought that the aims 
of Russian policy have changed—these are concerned, as are 
those of the other Powers, with the defence of national interests 
~it is clear that more conciliatory tactics have replaced the old 
stonewalling. This may be due to Russia’s economic weakness. 
This year’s harvests are poor and Eastern Europe is economically 
iad politically a drain. But it may equally be due to the 
tmditional methods of Russian diplomacy in which bargaining 
S pressed to the uttermost limit, until it is clear that the 
ponents will not budge another inch. Then, at this point, 
the i rprising concessions—are made. Mr 
Molotov may have at last become convinced that neither 
Bevin nor Mr Byrnes would give way further. Accordingly, he 
bas surrendered. aaede: 

This possibility is naturally a strong vindication of the firm 
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Bit had had rationalisation and efficiency firmly before their 
eyes. Had that been their aim, they would have provided for 
the greatest possible centralisation of policy-making authority, 
but for a wide devolution of actual administration—not five 
Executives strong enough to challenge the Commission’s 
policy but too large to administer efficiently, but a larger number 
of more lowly Executives efficiently executing an unchallenged 
policy. The terms of the Bill, coupled with the context of its 
introduction, suggest that centralisation and bureaucratic organ- 
isation are sought for their own sake, that “ feather-bedding ” 
(disguised as “better conditions of labour”) is regarded as a 
desirable object rather than as a menace, and that the “C” 
licensee is to be restricted, not in the interests of greater overall 
efficiency, but simply in the spirit of restriction to which every 
monopoly is naturally addicted. 

This verdict could be reversed by the statements that Ministers 
make between now and the passage of the Bill. If Mr Barnes, 
in moving the second reading, will eschew the usual Socialist 
rhetoric and set himself seriously to establish the two essential 
points—that there is real scope for a more rational and more 
economic organisation of transport, and that he will give the 
Commission and the Executives the most peremptory instruc- 
tions to seek it, no matter what the opposition from the interests 
affected—if he will do this, and carry conviction in so doing, the 
doubts raised in this article may be satisfactorily resolved. But 
in default of this, the conclusion would seem to be that the 
harm the Bill will do is very clearly visible, while the good it 
will do is doubly hypothetical—first, because nobody knows 
how much good there is to do, and secondly because the structure 
set up by the Bill does not seem well designed to do it. Until 
it is convinced by argument, unprejudiced opinion would te 
well advised to throw its weight against the Bill. 


New York 


line taken by Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin in their parallel duels 
with the critics within their own parties in Britain and America. 
They can both claim that firmness has at last earned them 
dividends which no appeasement could have secured. And 
indeed, in so far as the critics of present American and British 
diplomacy have advocated further concessions to Russia and 
have deprecated firmness in carrying on the long diplomatic 
bargain, Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes are fully justified in their 
criticism of their critics. But there is another aspect of the 
criticisms that have been made of Anglo-American diplomacy. 
It is that this diplomacy is negative and has for some months 
consisted almost entirely in “ being tough ” with the Russians. 
It may be questioned whether there would have been such wide- 
spread criticism of this toughness if the critics could have been 
certain that Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin were standing firm not 
simply for the sake of opposing Russia but also in order to clear 
the way for a positive policy of their own. 


The importance of this point is reinforced by the present 
possibility that the Russians are preparing to beat a retreat. 
If in the next weeks and months, Mr Molotov’s ability to say 
“no” ceases to dominate the international scene, what will 
Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes put in the place of their previous firm 
stand? Will they be like wrestlers in jujitsu who suddenly find 
themselves defeated and thrown by the sudden removal of their 
opponent’s pressure? The British and the Americans face the 
possibility—it is not yet a probability—that over a large part 
of the world Russian obstruction will be relaxed and they will 
be free to pursue their own constructive policies. But do they 
know what those policies are? 


The answer can only be a mixed one. In the field of dis- 
armament, the formulation of the Baruch Plan and the apparent 
readiness of the British and the Americans to accept hmita- 
tions on their veto power in any Authority which may be set 
up to control atomic power give them a first claim to constructive 
leadership in this, the most vital sphere of disarmament. But 
their policies are less defined and more open to criticism in 
other elds of post-war military organisation. In the Far East, 
American insistence upon strategic interests has already 
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_ established a contradiction between American policy on trustee- 
ship in general and on trusteeship where the strategically im- 
portant and American occupied islands of the Pacific are 
concerned. At the same time, the building up and expansion 
of naval and air bases in the Aleutians and reported American 
activity at the port of Tsingtao fit into the same pattern of 
“ preventive security,” as does, say, the Russian base at Port 
Arthur, and offer as little hope of developing a genuine system 
of world-wide disarmament. The British face a similar dilemma 
in their Palestine base. This is not to argue that the Western 
Powers are worse or better than their neighbours in this respect, 
but simply that their policy does not show much visible sign of 
taking a forward step from national jealousy to collective security. 

In the general field of international co-operation and organ- 
isation, the record is hardly brilkant. The one functioning 
international agency, Unrra, has been shut down a year too soon. 
The united efforts of the European nations, the British 
Dominions and the Russians at Lake Success to ensure that 
some international agency or even some concerted action should 
be approved to tide over the “ deficiency areas” in the next 
difficult months have been defeated by the intransigence of the 
United States and by a British retreat. Mr Byrnes has now 
finally refused to accept the majority view that relief should 
not be placed on a national basis, and food and credits are now 
likely to go only to the politically acceptable—like Christmas 
coals to the “ good poor.” 

Nor is the defeat on rehef sated by greater success 
in other fields. Plans for a World Health Organisation develop 
slowly and hesitantly. The United States has retreated from its 
support of the Food and Agriculture Organisation and it is 
doubtful whether FAO will even be in a state to take on the 
technical and advisory agricultural work left over from Unrra. 
The International Refugee Organisation is likely to be launched 
on the world with a budget grossly insufficient to sustain the 
thousands of displaced persons. Nevertheless, responsibility for 
them is likely to be shifted on to it with premature speed. At 
the same time, in the British and American Zones, the military 
authorities responsible for the unhappy DPs are reported to be 
adopting a much harsher policy towards their charges— 
threatening lower food rations, more work (in some cases under 
German supervision), and even considering a proposal to give 
all unclaimed DP children German or Austrian nationality. 
Meanwhile, only the South Americans make concrete proposals 
for resettlement. All in all, it is difficult to square the repeated 
statements of the American and British Governments that che 
cornerstone of their foreign policy is the United Nations with 
their actual international performance. 

In the field of international economic action, it has long been 
clear that the American world picture of free exchanges, equality 
of opportunity and the raising of all barriers to trade (save 
those which benefit certain producers) is inadequate to meet 
the reality of an international economy shattered by war and 


West of 


VER a quarter of the population of the globe lives in the 
region known from the angle of vision of this country 

as the Far East—comprising China, Japan, “ South-east Asia ” 
and Indonesia. The whole of this region was to have been 
included in Japan’s dream empire of Greater East Asia—which 
for an intoxicating moment became actual. More than a year 
has now passed since Japanese military and naval might was 
so dramatically eliminated and it is only by degrees that the 
smoke from the atomic bombs which‘ decided the Pacific 
war has cleared sufficiently to disclose the shape of a 
post-war Far Eastern world emptied of Dai Ni Hardly 
anything is now left of the material presence of Japan over the 
vast area of the late occupation from the Marshall Islands to 
Rangoon and from the Amur to Timor—though it is reported 
that giant snails imported by the Japanese into New Guinea 
for food have carried out an invasion from which their human 
promoters were deterred and that they are now ravaging 
Queensland. But it is just the disappearance of the Japanese 
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plunged into apparently permanent disequilibrium between jh 
few nations with capital and the needy many without. The 

that the United States would deliberately seek 1h. 
equilibrium of world trade by exporting capital and by greaiy 
imcreasing its s of other couniries’ goods is rapidiy 
fading as the Republicans advance towards power. Mr Wailace’s 
doctrine that the United States has an ool gation to help ixs 
under-privileged neighbours, other than by remunerative trade, 
has been rejected with Mr Wallace. The Bretton Woods Fund 
and Bank and the projected International Trade Organisation 
are predicated upon a certain degree of sanity and order in inter. 
national economic relations and they can hardly function jn , 
continuing chaos. 

By reason of its present poverty and its dependence upon 
American resources, Great Britain cannot carry a major 
responsibility for the fumbling gait of international develop. 
ment or for the fact that so far in the Western world no very 
inspiring and constructive pattern of policy has emerged. And 
yet can it be said that the British Government has done even 
as much as, in its present circumstances, it could do to work 
out a positive approach to the problems of world order? The 
Debate in the House of Lords on Lord Vansittart’s motion 
calling for closer economic links with Western Europe might 
have been the occasion for some concrete sign of the Govern- 
ment’s interest, but Lord Addison had only a vague and genera! 
expression of good will to give. Yet it is precisely here in the 
neighbouring countries of Europe (and in their colonial depen- 
dencies in Africa) that a common policy of economic co-operi- 
tion and development might restore to Britain and to is 
neighbours a measure of economic elbow-room, could provide 
the essential hinterland for a sane policy in Western Germany 
and even increase the political stature of Europe vis-d-vis the 
two giants, America and Russia. The arguments for such an 
association need not be repeated once again. The point is the 
apparent indifference of the Government to the possibilities 
and its tardiness in making any concrete effort to explore them. 

A phase in international relations is clearly coming to 2a 
end. The satellites’ peace treaties will soon be signed and the 
great issue of Germany will be more closely confronted. One 


more frustrated General Assembly will have closed. The frail § 


new international agencies will face a chilly New Year. In such 
conditions, whether or not there were a change in Russian 
policy, the British and the Americans would be well advised 
to examine their own record and to ask themselves whether, 
in fixing with such concentration upon Russia’s undoubted 
beam, they have missed their own motes. And if Russian policy 
is about to change and to become more conciliatory, a r- 
examination of the policies of the Western Powers is all the 
more essential, for it may be that in a year’s time, looking back 
on wasted chances and lost opportunities, the Western Powers 
will find they have only themselves to blame. 


Honolulu 


—or the threat of them—from all these countries, and even 
in their sovereign capacity from the control of their own 
country, which has given such an unfamiliar aspect to the Far 
Eastern scene in 1946. Something has happened in the Fat 
East the implications of which are not obvious at first sight, 
but are becoming manifest with the passing of time. Th 
essence of the new situation is the absence of real independen 
power throughout the whole region. The collapse of Japat 
has produced a power vacuum much more vacuous than the 
one left in Europe by the downfall of Germany, and into the 
empty place new power has been drawn from other parts of 
the world to an extent hardly yet realised in the West. 

The significance of what has happened has been largely cot 
cealed by a superficial appearance of greater independence © 
Far Eastern countries. China has at last got rid of the old 


system of foreign extra-territoriality and the Internation 
Settlement of Shanghai, the centre and symbol of forcig’ 
privilege, has come under Chinese administration. Th 
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jippines have attained the status of a fully sovereign state ; 
liberated from Japanese rule, is promised national 
independence in the near future ; Burma is to resume its evolu- 
son to complete self-government ; the Viet Nam Republic has 
nade its appearance in what was “French Indo-China” and 
9 Indonesian Republic has come into being in what was the 
‘Netherlands East Indies.” It seems at a cursory glance that 
jot only the Far East has been liberated from Japanese mili- 
yrsm, but that the Far Eastern peoples are rapidly emerging 
fom the colonial or semi-colonial status imposed on them in 
ihe past by Western nations and that they are now more than 
wet before since the beginning of contacts with the West in 
charge of their own destiny. 

This appearance is to a great extent illusory because the most 
giking characteristic of all these countries, in so far as they 
we standing on their own, is weakness—economic, military and 
political. This was historically the characteristic of the whole 
region in its early relations with the intruding Westerners ; 
wen the largest aggregates of population, China and Japan, 
were unable to cope with trivial Western armed forces, to pro- 
vide capital for their own economic modernisation or to assure 
the degree of internal order and administrative organisation 
necessary for the maintenance of real independence in inter- 
tational economic and political relations. What transformed 
this situation towards the end of the last century was Japan’s 
success in setting up as a modern state with an effective army 
adnavy and a sufficient basis of modern finance, industry and 
communications. In the sixties there was speculation about 
which Western Power would get contro! of Japan; after the 
Russo-Japanese war Japan was reckoned a Great Power in its 
om right and had become an important factor in world 
diplomacy and strategy. The rest of the Far East fell under 
varying degrees of Western annexation, protectorate, spheres of 
influence and so forth. The power of Japan was centred within 
ihe Far East ; it held back the land power of Russia, which 
pessed on Manchuria and Korea, while at the same time it 
aerted a naval iascendancy in the China Seas which neither 
Britain nor the United States wished to challenge. As long 
& Japanese policy could be restrained from the wild arrogance 
ad ambition which led to the final catastrophe, a certain 
quilibrium was attained ; in particular, Japan acted as a buffer 
between Russia and the United States—though it should not 
be forgotten that in the last year of the Tsardom Russia and 
Japan entered into a secret treaty of military alliance directed 
qainst any American interference with their arrangements for 
partition of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

With Japan eliminated as even a minor armed power, and 
with the Japanese islands themselves under virtually exclusive 
American occupation and control, Russia and America suddenly 
onfront each other, as never before, in that Far East which is 
fo Americans the Far West. No buffer now interposes to 
mitigate the direct impact ; no sea which the American Navy 
lus renounced now divides Asia from North America. The 
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Japanese fleet, which only five years ago nearly wiped out 
American naval battle strength in the Pacific, has utterly 
vanished ; there is no Chinese navy to speak of. American 
warships and their naval aircraft control the ocean westward 
to the coasts of China and Korea without risk of interception. 
To the north the Russians have taken the Kuriles with American 
consent and have turned the Okhotsk Sea into a Russian lake, 
but an American armed power not hitherto foreseen now exists, 
as a result of the war, in the Aleutians and Alaska, and the 
age of world airways has given a new significance to the Arctic 
lands which were until recently exempt from the calculations 
of international diplomacy and strategy. The extraordinary 
publicity given during the last few months to American and 
Canadian military training and armament tests under Polar 
conditions emphasises a conception of future possibilities in 
which it must be admitted that the hypothetical foe is only too 
Clearly indicated. They imply recognition of the fact that, 
although the Pacifiic in lower latitudes is far wider than the 
Atlantic, it is at the northern extremity of the Pacific that North 
America and Soviet Asia almost meet. 

The direct confrontation of American and Russian power in 
the Far East would not be a matter for alarm if there were 
evidence of a disposition to co-operate in the settlement of the 
outstanding problems of the area. But so far there has been 
in the Far East even less sign of American-Russian co-operative- 
ness than in Europe, and it is certainly not possible in the Pacific 
for American critics to claim that America has been tricked 
into an anti-Russian stand in order to extract from the fire the 
chestnuts of British imperialism. In accordance with the war- 
time agreements which made China an American “ strategic 
sphere,” and gave General MacArthur supreme Allied com- 
mand in the Western Pacific and later in Japan itself, Britain 
has performed an act of self-effacement in the Far East which 
is indeed striking if it is remembered what was the British 
position in that region in the early years of this century. Far 
from America being incited against Russia by British influence, 
meetings of the Allied Council at Tokyo have witnessed on 
several occasions the strange spectacle of the British Common- 
wealth and Soviet representatives concerting protests against 
certain imperious actions of General MacArthur. The 
American-Russian rivalry in the Far East has, indeed, nothing 
to do with British interests; it was already incipient half a 
century ago and has now sprung to life full-grown from the 
disintegration of the Japanese empire. 

American influence is today almost exclusively dominant in 
the two main countries of the Far East—in Japan through a 
military occupation which has been in fact, though not in 
theory, an American one without division of authority, and in 
China (except in the Communist areas) through the close rela- 
tions developed during the war with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government. Japan as a defeated enemy country must, 
like Germany, do what it is told, but unlike Germany, it is told 
by only one of the Great Powers of the victorious coalition. 
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China, though glorified by inclusion in the “ Big Five” select 
group of the United Nations and at last delivered from the 
humiliation of the old “ unequal treaties,” is nevertheless 
prostrate with a weakness which involves an extreme degree of 
dependence on external assistance—and that in present circum- 
stances only America can provide. The actual situation in the 
Far East has, therefore, by the sheer momentum of the struggle 
ended a year ago, given the United States a position of 
imperial supremacy which, generally speak:ng, was neither fore- 
seen nor desired by Americans and which wide sections of 
American opinion now find extremely embarrassing. But, as 
the British have occasion to know, when power has once come 
into the hand, even without a conscious design of acquiring 
it, it is hard to relinquish it, especially when the consequence 
of withdrawal appears to be chaos and the intrusion of a 
jealous and perhaps dangerous rival in the wake of retreat. 
Both in Japan, in Korea and in China the Americans on the 
spot are acutely conscious of keeping the Russians out ; it is 
not doubted that a general American withdrawal from the Far 
East would be followed by a Russian ascendancy gained with 
the aid of Communist elements in each country. The Russians, 
on their side, as shown in their recent propaganda, bitterly 
resent the paramountcy which the Americans have obtained and 


NOTES OF 


Departure from Indonesia 


After all that has happened in and about Indonesia since 
Japan’s surrender—the local fighting, the accusations in the 
United Nations Security Council, the doubts at home and the 
reproaches from the Dutch—it is a cause for much satisfaction 
that Dr Sjahrir, the Prime Minister of the still unrecognised 
Indonesian Republic, should have spoken words of cordial fare- 
well at an entertainment given to the British and Indians before 
their departure. “War brought you here,” said Dr Sjahrir. 
“ Pinched between loyalty to an ally in war and the recognition of 
the legitimate aspirations of a people with whom you had to co- 
operate to fulfil your task, I do not think you were in a position 
to enjoy fully your stay here. . . . However, allow me to tell you 
what we think of you. Under all circumstances, even in un- 
friendly contact or in conflict with us, we learned to appreciate 
and admire you.” 

No doubt allowance must be made for the traditional courtesy 
of Javanese hospitality and for a desire to lay up as much foreign 
goodwill as possible for moral support in the negotiations with 
the Dutch which still have to be carried through before the new 
constitution of Indonesia can be precisely formulated or put into 
effect. But it would be hard to speak such words—and more in 
the same vein—about departing troops who had aroused wide- 
spread feelings of hatred and bitterness in the population in whose 
territory they had been operating for several months, and in the 
circumstances they must be regarded as a very remarkable tribute 
to the British forces of occupation in Java. The conditions of the 
occupation were peculiarly conducive to a breakdown of discipline 
and a warfare of indiscriminate reprisals. British soldiers, with 
the real war over and demobilisation awaited, were sent to a 
territory belonging neither to the British Empire nor to an enemy 
country and in a tropical climate had to endure the sudden 
ambushes and attacks of a harassing guerrilla with—in the early 
stages at least—hardly any official policy to enable them to deter- 
mine who was friend and who was foe or what authority ought 
to be recognised. - In these extremely difficult and trying circum- 
stances the troops maintained a self-restraint and a standard of 
behaviour which ensured that the minimum of harm resulted 
from the complications which arose. There were indeed some 
incidents which showed the forces in an unfavourable light, but 
in general the record is one of which Britain has reason to be 
proud and which has fairly earned)Dr Sjahrir’s tribute. Without 
the blend of firmness and tact displayed by the commanding 
officers on the spot, the fighting would have become more wide- 
spread and more bitter, the casualties on both sides would have 
been heavier, the outrages against the Dutch internees would have 
been worse than they actually were, and the chances of a satis- 
factory agreed settlement would have been far less than they are 
now. 
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have lost no opportunity for trying to undermine it, thoy; 
cautiously refraining from acts liable to cause a head; 
collision. 

The identification of one of these two Great Powers with t 
authority of the recognised Government of China and jy 
connections of the other with the forces of a party in am 
revolt against that Government have created a very ugly stare 
of affairs which seems to have become chronic and may at an; 
moment be seriously aggravated. A truce is at the momey 
suspending hostilities between the Chinese factions, but ther 
is no sign of a reconciliation and the Nanking Governmen; ; 
reported to be preparing for a drive against Yenan, a mo; 
drastic action than it has yet taken against the Communis; 
The question of the degree of support to be given to th: 
existing Chinese Government has for some time been an issye 
in American politics and it may soon become even more contro 
versial ; in particular, the Republicans, soon to control Con. 
gress, will have to make up their minds quickly how strong a 
Trans-Pacific policy they are going to sustain. A strong and 
united China bound in friendship to America was a beautiful 
vision, but China is neither strong nor united and American 
policy has to deal with a current reality forcing a choice between 
retreat and deep “ involvement.” 


THE WEEK 


Fusion of the Zones 


The agreement on the fusion of the British and American 
zones is primarily concerned with the control and procurement 
of imports into the two zones, which from January 1, 1947, are 
to be “treated as a single area for all economic purposes.” The 
import programme is th: means whereby the German economy 
is to be given back its momentum so that by 1949 the two zones 
may represent “a self-sustaining economy.” Imports will be 
divided into two categories. Category A goods are designed to 
check “disease and unrest,” Category B to restore the zones’ 
economic life. Category A will be financed as far as pos- 
sible by exports, any deficit being met by the two Governments 
in equal shares. Category B imports will be financed in 
part by various exercises in book-keeping—the repayment 
by the British of dollars owing to America under the earlier 
fusion agreement of September, dollar proceeds of exports 
from the American zone, the two Governments’ share in an agree- 
ment concluded with Sweden in July—and in part by new 
credits, but the essence of the plan is an equal division of the 
cost. The agreement lays down no figure, and simply says that 
imports must be enough to achieve self-sufficiency for the zones. 
The shorn British lamb is a little safeguarded by the provision 
that as far as possible imports will be purchased in such a wey 
as to take Britain’s “exchange resources” into account. 

The main agency in carrying through the new programme will 
be a new Joint Import-Export Agency, and it is on the efficiency 
and vision of this organisation that the success of the Plan will tum. 
The sum at present discussed for the Allies’ Three-Year Plan— 
£250 million—is almost certainly insufficient. It follows that it 
must be used with all the rnore care and skill. At present there 
frankly does not exist in Germany any agency capable of using 
an import credit to the maximum advantage, The administrative 
and technical record of the Allied staffs in both zones is far from 


a gaa and the new task is bigger than any they have handled 
So far. 


It is therefore essential that two steps should accompany the 
establishment of the new plan. The first is that Germans with 
technical experience of the Ruhr’s highly complicated and intt- 
grated industrial structure should be appointed to the new Agency; 
and that the Agency should as soon as possible hand over its 
functions to a German Board. “The second is that there should 
be an Anglo-American planning staff in one place in Germany, 
with a clear avenue of authority downwards to the zones and 
immediate access upwards to the Governments. At present the 
various agencies dealing with food, finance, industry and so forth 
are scattered over the two zones and there is no single centre af 
co-ordinated planning. If this kind of administrative chaos '8 


allowed to continue, not one billion, not five billion dollars will 


resurrect German industry. 
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Coal Comfort 


«Permanent austerity ” is not exactly a very cheerful thought for 
Christmas, but Mr Morrison, appealing to Northumberland miners 
st week-end to work hard to make nationalisation a success, 
warned them that this might be the consequence of continued coal 
shortage. The Lord President also emphasised that coal produc- 
tion is the key, not only to domestic economic policy, but to foreign 

licy. If the present trickle of exports of coal could be increased, 
Britain would not only receive from abroad the materials necessary 
9 maintain the standard of living at home, but would raise i:s 
prestige in European countries. 

Mr Shinwell’s Christmas announcement was equally gloomy. 
While his determination to close the gap between production and 
gnsumption, and to preserve diminishing stocks, is unexception- 
able, it is doubtful whether the method proposed will be the most 
diective. The Government is calling upon all undertakings to 
impose a voluntary cut of § per cent in their consumption of solid 
coal, and is itself imposing a further compulsory cut of 2} per cent 
on the gas and electricity consumption of industrial undertakings 
which consume more than 100 tons of coal or the equivalent a 
yar. The present rate of delivery of coal to iron and steel and 
coking plants, to the railways, canals and docks, will not be reduced, 
but 45,000 industrial firms have been informed that, unless they 
an claim special cause, their fuel supplies will be cut. Under- 
thkings which can prove their case for special treatment before the 
Regional Fuel Allocation Committees may be assisted from a pool 
created through the overall saving. 

Ageneral cut of 2} per cent in gas and electricity seems reason- 
able enough on paper, but in practice it may set up a somewhat 
cumbersome paraphernalia, involving more forms and a machinery 
of inspection and enforcement. The choice of a base period is 
necessarily arbitrary and enforcement of the cuts is bound to be 
dificult. Does Mr Shinwell intend to fine or to gaol any employers 
who exceed their 974 per cent consumption? The Minister is 
apparently satisfied that his scheme will reduce consumption with- 
out leading to industrial dislocation, and it is to be hoped that the 
cuts will not have too adverse an effect on production for export. 
Their incidence will be severely felt in the post-Christmas months, 
when consumption is always higher than in the pre-Christmas 
months, and the real effect is likely to be more than the 2} per cent 
envisaged. Mr Shinwell has emphasised that it is not a rationing 
sheme. One wonders whether rationing would not have been a 
fiirer and administratively more effective method. 

For the domestic consumer renewed exhortations and 
appeals, “fuel flashes” and presumably sudden cuts in his elec- 
tricity and reduction in his gas pressure will be the order of the 
dv. Domestic consumption does not represent the predominant 
proportion of total fuel consumption, but economy by individual 
households could add up to a considerable total saving. But if 
january, 1947, is as cold as January, 1946, it may be hard to secure 
voluntary savings. 


* * x 


The Professions and the Closed Shop 


The Government’s refusal to commit itself on the closed shop 
issue can hardly be maintained much longer. For some time it 
has been reported that local authority councils were bringing 
pressure to bear upon their employees to make them join a trade 
union, and last week-end the whole matter came to a head when 
two doctors, two matrons and 48 nurses at Willesden municipal 
ad maternity hospitals received dismissal notices because they 
were not members of a trade union. 

On Wednesday of this week it was announced that the dis- 
missal notices, which were apparently given as a result of an 
omnibus resolution of the borough council that all its employees 
should be members of trade unions without any distinction being 
drawn between. professional and other employees, had been can- 
celled. But clearly when an essential public service can thus 
be threatened, the Government cannot continue to stand aloof. 

| authorities in general seem to be passing one of three sorts 
of resolutions: that employees should be members of a trade 
union or a professional association ; that they should be members 
ofa Trade union but that membership of Nalgo (the National 
Association of Local Government Officers), which is not affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress, should be accepted; or that 
they should be members of a trade union affiliated to the 

JC. Under the first sort of resolution, membership Of the 
British Medical Association or the Royal College of Nursing, 
Which are professional associations officially recognised as nego- 
tating bodies for their respective professions, would suffice for 

ors and nurses employed by local authorities. But very 


Properly both these bodies take the view that membership of 
em should be voluntary ; and they have declared their support 
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for any doctor or nurse who refuses to join them or a trade union 
as a condition of employment. 

Whatever justification there may be for making trade union 
membership compulsory in industry, it is obvicusly inapplicable 
to professional workers, whether doctors, nurses or teachers. 
Counsel’s opinion has already been given that doctors are neither 
masters nor workmen within the meaning of the Trade Union 
Acts, and surely the member of any profession is independent 
in the sense that what he teaches or what treatment he gives is 
his own responsibility. Nor is it necessary for their own interests 
that they should join a trade union since their conditions of work 
in the public service are laid down centrally by an independent 
body. The Government cannot ignore what is happening because 
by its repeal of the Trades Disputes Act it has allowed local 
authorities to make trade union membership a condition of employ- 
ment, and during the second reading Mr Isaacs said 

If a local authority gets the power of saying they desire their 
workers to belong to a trade union, it is only sense that they should 
be able to say which unions they should join. 

It is high time that he realised the full implications of this virtual 
invitation to local authorities to adopt the closed shop principle. 


* * * 


Civic Restaurants 


The debate on the second reading of the Civic Restaurants 
Bill revealed the expected cleavage of opinion between right and 
left on the subject of municipal trading in what has hitherto, apart 
from the war, been considered to be the exclusive field of private 
enterprise. Following Mr Strachey, Mr R. S. Hudson set out 
the Opposition’s case in a very reasonable speech, and several of 
the points he made should be carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment. He dealt comparatively gently with the general issue of 
municipal restaurants—more gently than some of his party col- 
leagues can have liked—and concentrated his criticism on the 
inequality of competition between private and public caterers 
under the present terms of the Bil 

Before the war private enterprise was not often successful in 
providing good cheap meals at prices suited to the pockets of 
the lower income groups, and bread and cheese was the 
stock lunch of several million workers. During the war the 
British Restaurants played an important part in providing ade- 
quate meals at low cost when conditions were abnormal—and 
nobody disputed their war record during the debate. The real 
point at issue is whether these services can now be perpetuated and 
expanded without the continued intervention of the local authori- 
ties. To judge by the pre-war evidence, they cannot, and it would, 
therefore, be wrong to allow the local authorities entirely to lose 
their powers to run civic restaurants. 

The real crux is that they should not be given any unfair com- 
petitive advantage over private enterprise by concealed subsidies 
such as, for example, the payment of uneconomic rents. If local 
authorities can provide really good, cheap meals and cover all the 
normal expenses of rent, management, running costs and amortisa- 
tion, they fully deserve their success. But when Mr Strachey 
was challenged on this issue, he was quite wrong to say that local 
authorities would only have to satisfy the Ministry in the accounts 
they rendered. He should have given a definite assurance that the 
accounts would be strictly business-like, and would have to cover 
all real costs. 


* & * 


Indian Talks in London 


After their initial refusal, the Congress Party and the Sikhs 
agreed after all to accept the British Government’s invitation to 
consultations in London, the Moslem League leaders having al- 
ready decided to go there. Politically Congress would have de- 
rived some advantage within India by declining to attend and 
denouncing the League as traitors seeking foreign aid against the 
Indian people. But Congress evidently came to the conclusion 
that such an advantage would be too dearly bought if the Moslems 
were given an opportunity to put their case without challenge to 
the British Government and if the British public got the im- 
pression that Congress was less willing than the League to nego- 
tiate. The British attitude, official and unofficial, is still some- 
thing which the Indian parties, with dark clouds of civil war 
looming ahead, cannot afford to ignore. The American attitude 
also has to be taken into consideration, for the old sympathy 
for Indian nationalism was somewhat chilled by the Congress 
attitude to the war against Japan, and American opinion is more 
inclined than ever before to require evidence of constructive, 
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statesmanship in the leadership of national movements. The 
Acting Secretary of State’s declaration of America’s interest in 
Indian affairs, made on December 3rd to coincide with the arrival 
of the Indian leaders in London, was indeed a most notable pro- 
nouncement. Mr Dean Acheson stated that the United States 
awaited “with deep concern the outcome of the current talks 
between Indian political leaders and the British Government.” 
He went on to say that the main dispute appeared to arise from 
differences of opinion about the conditions under which provinces 
could choose to join or not to join “ sub-federations in north- 
west and north-east India,” but that, if the Indian leaders showed 
“the magnanimous spirit the occasion demands,” they could go 
forward on the basis of “the clear provisions on this point” in 
the British plan. 

Mr Acheson, while holding the provisions to be “clear,” re- 
frained from saying exactly what they provided. In London Mr 
Attlee, Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mr Alexander were already 
wrestling with the problem of interpreting these “clear” pro- 
visions ; there was reason to believe that the Moslem League 
might agree to enter the Constituent Assembly if Congress 
formally renounced its interpretation of the provincial grouping 
scheme as allowing each province to decide for itself. The League 
apparently regards recognition of the three groups of provinces 
within a Federal India as the fundamental issue. The provincial 
grouping idea is meant to be Pakistan without tears, but it is still 
too much like the original Pakistan to be easily swallowed by 
Congress. A formula of interpretation must be found quickly 
if anything is to be achieved before the time-limit set by the 
opening of the Constituent Assembly on December gth. 


* * x 


France Seeks a Government 


The last stages of France’s march towards full constitutional 
government are proving as unedifying as the first. M. Bidault’s 
provisional government resigned last week. There followed the 
first meeting of the first Assembly of the Fourth Republic—a 
scene so undramatic as to be indistinguishable from a meeting 
of the Chamber of Deputies under the Third. The immediate 
tasks ahead were elections to the four principal offices of state— 
those of Speaker of the Assembly, of Prime Minister, of Chairman 
of the Second Chamber (Conseil de la' Republique) and of Presi- 
dent of the French Union. Only the first has so far been elected. 
He is the Social’st M. Vincent Auriol. M. Thorez was defeated 
on December 4th in his candidature for the office of Prime 
Minister ; and so fae nobody has obtained the absolute majority 
required. Cabinet making is expected to provide a stormy scene 
of barter. For lack cf certainty whether the coalition to come will 
consist of a Cofmmunist-Socialist-Radical front, or will be broad 
enough to include the Popular Republicans also, deputies have 
been guided, in voting for these important posts, less by con- 
siderations of personal worth and party standing than by anxiety 
to jockey for position in subsequent ballots. The Communists, 
for instance, have been seeking Radical Socialist support in the 
earlier ballots in return for a Communist bloc vote for M. Herriot 
as President of the French Union, and so on. In these conditions, 
whoever is elected can hardly be expected to distribute his port- 
felics quickly. His Government is unlikely to be announced unti! 
the second half of next week. 

Out of the midst of the political dust storm thus created, M. 
Monnet’s long-premised four-year plan for French industrial 
reconstruction rises like a beacon, throwing a beam of light above 
and ahead of the present turmoil. It was published on November 
27th efter a year of preparation by some of the best minds in 
France. (It is hoped to publish an extended summary and com- 
ment in next week’s issue). Its most promising feature is that 
it is the joint product of employers, experts and unions. In 
contrast to the growing sense of deadlock in the political field, 
it suggests that there is, in the economic world, a growing sense 
of collaboraton between Left and Right. Its recommendations 
cover the six basic sectors of French economy—coal, electricity, 
steel, cement, agricultural machinery and transport. It sets a 
production target for the four years 1947-50. It presupposes a 
48-hour week, to which the two chief French trade union organisa- 
tions—the CGT and CGA—have given their blessing. It also 
presupposes the import of a million foreign workers, the balancing 
of the budget, the fixing of prices and a new relationship between 
management and labour. It estimates the total cost of executing 
its recommendations to be Frs. 1,000,000,000 (over £2 million) 
per day. Expressed in terms comprehensible to the ordinary 
Frenchman, it means sweat, together with sacrifice of pay and 
amenities. 


Only a strong and resolute coalition could put such a programme 
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through. But where is the will to coalesce, and to battle on in 
coalition, among deputies who are even quarrelling over the 
problem of who shall sit to the Left of whom in their al}-io 
logically-graded Chamber? 


* * * 













See-saw in Persia 


The Persian elections started on December 6th in ever 
province except Azerbaijan. Until they are over, no Persia; 
politician can hope for a quiet life, and no formal consent cay 
be given to the oil concession that was negotiated with Russia jag! 
April. Even after the poll tranquillity is by no means assurej 
for it is taking place in an exceedingly uneasy atmosphere. 
“ Military supervision” of the ballot is everywhere required 
The Government has felt obliged to place a ban on all politic: 
demonstrations in public; as it has decreed that this ban shall 
cover workers’ meetings in factories, it has laid itself open to 
criticism on grounds that it is both biased and reactionary, |p 
the north—that is in the semi-autonomous province of Azerbaija: 
—the security situation is at its most Celicate. The Provincial 
Council has claimed the right to refuse military supervision of the 
ballot by the central government and to accept civilian inspectors 
only. Mr Qawam’s central government has refused to admit this 
right, and has postponed the poll in Azerbaijan. This move was 
sensible if it is to be the prelude to an effort at compromise. 
Any other course is set with snags. To press north with troops 
is to court a fight with a province that is being loudly backed by 
Moscow radio ; to postpone its case indefinitely and to allow the 
Majlis to meet without the Azerbaijani contingent is to give Azez- 
baijan a push towards separatism. 

Mr Qawam is thus balancing at the centre of a swaying 
and uneasy see-saw. So far he has done so with skill. I: will 
be remembered that he tried to establish his stance by admittng 
three Left-wing Tudeh Party members to his Cabinet. This 
move met with armed opposition from the great Khans or tribal 
leaders of the south, who dislike Tudeh’s wish for centralisation. 
The Khans ceased fire only when Mr Qawam dismissed hi 
Tudeh Ministers. Now, the pressure upon him has veered back 
from south to north. Subjected as he is to a continual squeeze, 
he cannot easily decide when to be firm and when to concede. 

The situation has an international aspect. The whole of the 
north and all Russians are convinced that the British were behind 
the southern cevolt. No allowance is made for the fact that it :s 
to Great Britain’s disadvantage to see the south in ferment ani 
Mr Qawam upset. Similarly, the whole of the south and most of 
the Western world is convinced that the Russians are behind every 
northern move. No allowance is made for the fact that it is to 
Russia’s disadvantage to cause Azerbaijan to resist Teheran 
at a moment when the rest of Persia is voting. For Azerbaijani 
resistance is bound io stimulate in all other provinces a wave 0! 
fear of Russia and therefore to lose Tudeh votes. 

The situation is not so simple as to be paintable in these stark 
blacks and whites. Pending further developments in Azerbaijan, 
the point to watch is whether in the rest of Persia M. Qawam’s 
Democratic Party secures enough votes to retain a majority ove! 
Tudeh plus the empty Azerbaijani seats. These last constitute 
one-third of the Majlis and, if and when filled, are bound to be 
occupied by delegates who, whatever their party label, are pr0- 
Russian and constitute an extreme Left wing. 


* ® * 
More Houses 


The housing statistics (see p. 931) for October show anothe: 
very welcome increase in the number of houses completed by 
local authorities. The number of permanent houses on local 
authority sites completed in August was 1,471, in September 2,567 
and in October 3,668. This is a steep rise in the curve. The 
number of those under construction also rose for the same thite 
months from 104,000 in August, 119,000 in September and 136,000 
in October, ee other hand, houses built by private entei- 
prise remai OSt exactly stationary compared with the prt 
vious month. The numbers of completed temporary houses 10st 
sharply as well, from 6,751 in August to. 9,864 in September and 
13,031 in October, but as the production of these houses from 
the factories, except for aluminium houses, should be finished by 
Christmas, and the number being erected on the sites has been 


falling steadily since July, the recent buoyancy of the temporaty 
sae sing figures cannot be expected to balance the budget much 
ger. 
If the present figures are maintained for the last two months 
of the year, there should be 96,000 temporary houses and 
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«900 permanent houses finished by January 1, 1947. With the 
small trickle of bombed houses which have been completely 
rebuilt, this will give a total of 150,000 houses. Mr Bevan’s latest 
device is to appoint Regional Production Officers whose job it is 
to secure a rate of production equal to that of 1938. The rate of 
output is now 20,000 a month compared with 28,000 in 1938, 
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when all the houses were of permanent construction and 
this gives a measure of the distance still to go before output can 
be claimed to be anywhere near satisfactory. It does, however, 
show an encouraging increase over even three months ago, when 
only 9,400 houses were completed during the month. 
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County Council Windfall 


The Labour majority on the London County Council have 
had an Achilles heel most uncomfortably exposed. A surplus 
balance of £14.5 million is not easily explained away, even when 
every allowance is made for wartime staff shortages, and the 
necessity to take a certain number of financial risks. The Con- 
servative opposition found an excellent target for their barbs, 
and it is certain that this example of over-taxation will not be 
allowed to be forgotten. That a great many of the criticisms will! 
be unfair, and w.ll discount the more impoctant work which was 
being done at the time under circumstances of extreme difficulty 
during the years of evacuation and bombing is, unfortunately, 
inevitable. If the discovery had been made earlier it would hav: 
been more easily excused. 

The surplus balance is equivalent to a rate of 5s. 3d. in the 
pound, which is a considerable sum. In addition it has only come 
to light at the end of 1946, although it was accumulating steadily 
between 1939 and 1944. This delay in discovering the surplus 
has involved hardship both on the Metropolitan Boroughs and 
on the ordinary taxpayer. During the war expenditure and taxa- 
tion were high and rateable values fell owing to bomb damage 
and evacuation ; at the same time the LCC was levying rates 
through the Metropolitan Boroughs above the level which was 
necessary to balance the County Council’s budget. It was stated 
at the meeting on Tuesday that last year 16 out of 28 of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs had exhausted their reserves and had been 
forced to seek help from the Government. Between 1940-44 
the Ministry of Health also lent them £6.3 million. The cepay- 
ment of these loans has now been excused by the Ministry of 
Health, thus relieving the boroughs of their immediate difficultics. 
But the burden has only been shifted on to the shoulders of the 
taxpayer, and it seems elementary justice that the LCC should pay 
back to the Exchequer whatever deficit arose from their own 


surplus. 
* * * 


Pre-election Manceuvres in Poland 


An important event in the Polish Government’s electoral 
campaign was the announcement on November 28th of an agree- 
ment between the Communist and Socialist parties. The agree- 
ment, which followed some weeks of hard negotiating, provides 
for joint electoral meetings and demonstrations, co-ordination 
of the two party youth organisations and common action in favour 
of an “alliance of the peasants and workers.” The Socialists 
undertake to fight within their own ranks the ideas of their 
former right wing. Both parties undertake to respect each 
other’s independence of organisation. The agreement names Mr 
Mikolajezyk’s “ Polish Peasant Party” as their common enemy. 
The same enemy is mentioned in a proclamation of November 
29th of the “Democratic Bloc,” which includes besides the 
Communists and Socialists two other minor parties. The pro- 





In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, 
The Economist is still very short of paper to meet the con- 
tinuing very high demand for copies. In this con- 
nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the 
“Records and Statistics” section of the paper. In its 

| present truncated form, it does not provide the com- 
prehensive service of statistical and other records on 
which The Economist has prided itself from its very 
earliest days, But to use more paper for statistics would 
mean less paper for other purposes. 

It has therefore been decided that, from the beginning 
of January, 


THE ‘“‘RECORDS AND STATISTICS ’’ SECTION 
INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED 


TO A MINIMUM 
and in its place 
A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE ECONOMIST WILL BE SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. 
This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per 
week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, 


RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


THE ECONOMIST, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and 
industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, 
digests of official documents, etc. The Supplement will 
also embody the various regular supplements on special 
subjects hitherto published by The Economist—such as 
the Banking and Insurance Supplements, the Annual 
Commercial History, etc. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement will be supplied 
by postal subscription only. Orders will be accepted 
either directly or through newsagents. The annual 
subscription rates will be:— 

For those who are already direct postal 
subscribers to The Economist ... £1 0 0 
For all others aswel aes as AE OG 

(The difference in rates is explained by the fact that, 
for postal subscribers, a second postage will not be 
necessary.) 

Subscribers who wish to receive the “* Records and 
Statistics Supplement ”’ are asked to notify us premeey. 

e 



















An account wil be sent for the additional amount payab 
on the unexpired portion of the subscription to The 
Economist, Please do not send any money until this 
account is recelved. 
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clamation categorically accuses Mr Mikolajczyk of complicity with 
the “ forest-gangs.” 

This accusation is being played up in all government propa- 
ganda, which is exploiting two tials of Right-Wing terrorists, 
one of which (of the Freedom and Independence group) was 
completed some weeks ago, while the other (of the National 
Armed Forces group) is still going on. The first trial pro- 
duced much circumstantial evidence to show that the murder 
of one of Mr Mikolajczyk’s chief assistants, Scibiorek, some 
months ago, was organised by Right Wing terrorists and not, as 
both Mr Mikolajczyk and Mr Bevin have stated on previous 
occasions, by the Communist-led Security Police. Neither trial 
has proved that Mr Mikolajczyk has given any help to the 
terrorists, though it has shown that, as might have been expected, 
the terrorists regard him as the “nearest” to their ideas among 
the present political leaders of Poland. 

Government propaganda is making much of Poland’s deter- 
mination to keep the “ western territories.” A new capital levy 
is to be raised for reconstruction in these areas, and an elaborate 
system of local committees is being created throughout the country 
to organise it. Every sign of sympathy by the Western Powers 
for the German case—for instance, the recent Press conference in 
London given by the German Social Democrat leader, Dr Schu- 
macher—is used as a stick to beat Mr Mikolajczyk. 

One more interesting piece of Government electioneering is the 
interview given last week by President Bierut, in which he 
appealed to the Roman Catholic Church to help the reconstruction 
of Poland. Mr Bierut denied that the Church was persecuted, 
and stressed the government’s hope that it would “take its place 
in the new Poland.” He defended the civil marriage law and the 
land reform, pointing out that the latter had treated Church 
property with generosity. The disagreement there has hitherto 
been between Government and Church he attributed to political 
activity by priests and, somewhat curiously, to the Church’s 
“sympathy for Germans.” 


* x * 


Distribution of Manpower 


The chart below shows the distribution of the total workin 
population among the different categories of employment. It 
will be noted that the curve shows a relatively sharp upward 
movement in June of this year compared with May. This is 
because the figures for June, August, and September have been 
revised on the basis of the statistics yielded by the exchange of 
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unemployment books in July. It was then found that there were 
some 300,000 more people in employment than had originally been 
estimated (it is interesting to note that about 185,000 of these 
unknown workers were in national or local government service). 
When the estimates for months prior to June, 1946, are revised, 
the curve should be flattened out. 
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Lord Merriman on Divorce 


The debate in the House of Lords last Thursday on Loy 
Reading’s motion for papers in connection with the recent report 
of the Denning Committee on Matrimonial Causes produced two 
interesting reactions from Lord Merriman, President of the 
Divorce Division of the High Court. The first was that the second 
interim report of the committee, recently published, seems 1 
have gone further on the subject of procedural reform than al] 
the Divorce Division judges have liked. Mr Justice Denning 
chairman of the committee, is, in fact, a judge of the Divorce 
Division, but Lord Merriman was at pains to point out that 
neither he nor the other judges of the Division had been con. 
sulted with regard to the suggested reforms and, for himself, 
he was not wholly convinced of the wisdom and efficacy of al 
of them. 


But the most interesting section of the President’s speech was 
that in which he set out in some detail on behalf of the judges 
of the Division as a whole a plan affecting divorce which would 
involve a fundamentally different approach to the whole difficult 
subject. At the moment the Divorce court resembles any other. 
Basically its purpose is to find facts and to apply to these facts, 
when found, a set code of rules. Even such discretion as the 
court has must be exercised in accordance with precedent. Such 
a system is clearly not the best that can be applied to the emotiona] 
relationships and dislocations which preface the average divorce 
petition. Lord Merriman’s plan would involve the setting up 
of preparatory commissions of conciliation and inquiry. These 
commissions would work in tribunals consisting of a lawyer and 
a welfare officer, before whom both parties should be encouraged 
to attend. The tribunal would have a double duty, first, of 
attempting conciliation and, if that failed, of finding out the 
facts of the case. It would then report these facts to the court 
and that would leave the court with the simple duty of protecting 
the public aspect of the petition by publishing notice of it. If 
there was no intervention by any member of the public then the 
court would pronounce an immediate decree, the court process 
itself being likened by Lord Merriman to a publication of the 
“banns of divorce.” 

Such a procedure has a great deal to recommend it. Concilia- 
tion from outside can, in 2 percentage of cases, save a marriage. 
but it is obviously handicapped from the moment that a matri- 
monial dispute becomes a court proceeding. If conciliation is ever 
to be effective it must be applied at the beginning of the trouble 
and it can probably best be applied through the machine which 
will have to deal with the dispute if conciliation fails, provided 
that the subsequent court pocedure is really effective as a final 
sanction against abuse of the simplified routine. Imagination 
shrinks from suggesting another Royal Commission on Divorce, 
but at least the Lord Chancellor might take this opportunity of 
appointing a committee to work ous the implicatices of Lord 
Merriman’s proposals. 


Shorter Notes 


The new Rumanian Government formed after the elections is 
still headed by Dr Groza, and M. Tatarescu still remains vice- 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Tatarescu’s dissident 
Liberals have received a generous share of the Government bloc’s 
seats in Parliament and hold the Ministry of Finance. Their leader’s 
chequered political past has not yet caused him any trouble. 
The Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Gheorghiu- 
De}, has become Minister of National Economy, and is succeeded 
as Minister of Communications by another Communist. Interior 
and Justice remain in the hands of the Communists Georgescu and 
Patrascanu. There have been some changes in the less essential 
ministries held by members of the minor parties. The Royal 
speech on the opening of Parliament, phrased in enthusiastic 
language, seems an indication that King Michael, who in the 
past strongly resisted Dr Groza, has now decided to accept the 
situation. Meanwhile it appears probable that the oppositica 
members elected will refuse to take parr in Parliament. 


® 


The decision by the Labour Party last week not to reimpose 
the Standing Orders, which compel members to toe the patty 
line in the House of Commons, is very welcome. The issue came 
up because some members, particularly those associated with the 
trade unions, strongly resented the action of the rebels who suP- 
ported the recent amendment on foreign policy. The Labour 
Party suffers from a reputation for too little individual freedom 
within the party, and the continuance of the present state 
partial liberty can only do it good. 
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Arrangements have now been made for those wishing to send 
food parcels abroad, who have, no relative or friend to send them 
i, 9 hand over their food to the relict organisations in this 
suntry for distribution. These relief organisations are also 
yrnging to take over the distribution of food to relatives and 
fiends ian Germany until a proper parcel post is opened. Un- 
petuaately Berlin is excluded from this arraagement as well as 
the whole of the Russian zone, 


x 


Mr Attlee has rejected the demand for a public inquiry into 
the occupation of land by the Services, and at the same time has 
enphasised that the great bulk of military training will have to 
uke place in this country and not overseas. The extent of land 
hich may be lost to recreational and agricultural purposes is 
indicated by Mr Bellenger’s statement that the land available for 
military purposes 1S NOW 2.6 million acres, of which no more than 
+9000 acres is im process of being derequisitioned. Mr 
Bellenger added that “to a certain extent” he shared the public’s 
inxicty on the matter. These statements provide cause for anxiety 
inde 

* 


The Severn Bridge, the Jarrow Tunnel and the Lower Thames 
Tunnel between Dartford and Purfleet represent three important 
egineering projects On which the Minister of Transport now 
hopes to make a start in the near future. All three schemes will 
be of considerable service to industry, two of them will increase 
employment in development areas. It is not clear when the 
xtual constructional work will begin, but road projects should 
not in general take precedence over house-building and industrial 
rehabilitation. 

f 
* 


In its issue of November 9th (page 746), The Economist com- 
mented on two parliamentary answers given by the Minister of 
National Insurance concerning the award of family allowances. 
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Mr Griffiths’s second reply referred not, as The Economist, which 
was misinformed on this point, stated, to the number of families 
receiving allowances, but to the number of families containing 
children of an age eligible for family allowances. The percentages 
he gave (53 and 28) refer, therefore, respectively to families with 
one and two children of eligible age among families with children 
of such ages, the former not qualifying for an allowance and the 
latter for one only. 
* 


Two interesting answers were given last week to Parliamen- 
tary Questions about food subsidies. The first stated that if all 
food subsidies were removed, and if retail prices rose by amounts 
equivalent to the subsidies, it is estimated that the cost-of-living 
index would show an increase of 55 instead of 31 per cent over 
September, 1939. The second said that the cost of the food 
subsidies was equivalent to about one-third of the present 9s. 
standard rate of income tax. 

* 


Sheffield University has revised its ideas about its future size. 
Last year it was proposing to double its size to a total of 1,500 
students. Since then the Barlow report on scientific manpower 
and the general alteration of perspective about university num- 
bers has caused a considerable change. It is now proposed to 
increase the university to 3,000 over a period of 10 years and to 
provide residential accommodation for 1,500. This is an ex- 
cellent increase in ambitions. 


* 


While having a lively understanding of and sympathy with the 
desire of the Australians to push ahead with their building 
schemes, it is impossible to avoid a pang of regret that the first 
batch of British emigrants should all be skilled building workers. 
South Africa is talking of the same order of priority for her new 
immigrants. Neither they nor the Australians could have called 
for a more highly prized commodity. 








B 0-A-( has two routes to AUSTRALIA 
London—Sydney in 2} days by Lancastrian: fastest, longest service 
fown by any airline: speed, but not yet all the comfort we hope to 
provide later. Or Poole—Sydney by Hythe flying boat in 7 days: 
Comfort, speed and leisure nicely balanced. 


LONDON — SYDNEY POOLE — SYDNEY 
Landing at Lydda, Karachi, 12 shore-going stops en route, 
Singapore and Darwin. Longest including 7 night stops. 
sound stop 3 hours. 
Each service flown 3 times a 
week in each direction. Qantas 
Empire Airways operate the Lan- 
castrians between Karachi and 
Sydney, and the Hythes between 
Singapore and Sydney. 





B-0-A-C and 0-E-A 


SH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 





Veldtschoen 


SHOOTING BOOTS 
(Guaranteed Waterproof) 


are now available in limited 
supply for civilian purchase 
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Letters to 


Railway Compensation 


Sir,—Attention has been widely drawn to the dangers arising 
from anomalies in the differing bases of nationalisation compensa- 
tion and to the manifest hardships imposed by the railway plan 
upon a section of the community little able to bear them. Un- 
doubtedly an important element in the official reasoning has been 
the apparent dilemma that to provice compensation based on 
maintained income payable from a government guaranteed stock 
is to hand to the recipient a substantial capital profit. It has 
been too easy for the Government to use this dilemma as justify- 
ing recourse to a purely capital basis, leaving disparities of income 
altogether our of account. 

Yet it would seem that a means of reconciling maintaimed 
income with capital values could have been found. This could 
be done by the creation of a non-negotiable income benefit in 
excess of the current rate on government issues and equated to 
the return on the nationalised stock. Such a benefit could be 
confined to bona fide beneficial owners of the nationalised issue 
at the date of the compensation announcement, lapsing either on 
any sale or transfer (as on death or the termination of a Trust) or, 
in the case of institutions after a stated period of years. In any 
of these events the government rate appropriate as under the 
existing railway plan would come into effect. Thus, if we sup- 
pose for simplicity that A holds a railway stock entitled to £100 
by way of capital compensation, that the current interest payment 
by the railway company is at the rate of £4 per cent, and that 
the rate on the new nationalisation stock is to be £2 Ios. per cent. 
Then, A would be entitled to receive “nationalisation stock ” 
having a current market value based on £2 Ios. interest of £100, 
but so long as he himself retained the stock he would receive 
an additional income benefit of {1 1os., making {4 im all. But 
should he decide to sell, or on his death, the income return would 
revert to £2 108. in the hands of a purchaser or beneficiary. 

Admittedly a scheme of this kind would lead to anomalies and 
present difficulties, for instance in the prevention of fraud. The 
difficulties, however, do not appear more formidable than, say, 
those involved in the operation of the Exchange Control Bill, 
while the much more flagrant anomalies and inequities of the 
present railway plan would be avoided. Moreover, the plan 
should make for orderly markets in the issues involved, since 
presumably the great majority of holders would retain their in- 
terest for as long us possible and there would be no pressure of 
“ distressed ” selling such as has recently been seen.—Yours 
faithfully, CRITIC 

Dundee 


Trade Make-Believe 


S1r,—You are to be congratulated on calling attention on Novem- 
ber 30th to the grave threat to British reconstruction ‘mplied by 
the Draft Charter of ITO, even after amendment. It scems 
incomprehensible that Ministers should be unaware that, if this 
scheme is implemented, the present hard currency cris's will not 
merely continue, but be aggravated. “ Equilibrium,” after which 
the laisser fatre advisers of our Government are striving, has no 
meaning in a world in which the economic system, social! policy 
and relative wealth of national units differs so considerably as is 
the case after the second war. 

You are correct in questioning the efficacy of the new proposals 
to safeguard full employment. The possible quantitative discrimi- 
nation by single cowntries against the exports of a depressed 
country which, because of its depression becemes a good market 
to buy from and a bad market to sell to is surely insufficient (even 
if it were not so slow to operate). Is it reasonable to suppose that 
overseas (agricultural) countries will want to discriminate in favour 
of (relatively dear) British products as against the (relatively cheap) 
products of the depressed country? 

The escape clauses now provided do not, moreover, permit 
positive measures of planning the economic progress >f wide areas. 
The new chapter of the Draft on the industrialisation of poor and 
undeveloped territories enables single countries to establish new 
industries to provide manufactures to replace imports. It will not 
permit us and like-minded countries to plan the international 
division of labour and the establishment of new export areas. 
But without conscious planning it is unlikely that Britain could 
be of full use to overseas territories. Nor could she maintain her 
standard of life. 

« Yet we accept the rule of market economics in an unstable world. 
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THE ECO! 
the Editor 
The exception for developing countries and for couniries who gy 
fered occupation and all those exceptions from non-discriminaticg 
including “ tied loans ” as you rightly stress, favour the US, whig 
is already in so favoured a position, After accepting unilate 
convertibility, now we are to accept unilateral non-discriminatioy 
The uneasy statements of Ministers about the lopsidedness , 
our balance, the maintenance of the legal framework of the ste 
ling area by the new Exchange Contro] Bill now before Parliame 
—despite our promise to the US and our obligations under Bret 
Woods—the Argentine agreement, all suggest that the practic 
administrators are beginning to find the theories of the doctrinai; 
laisser faire economists unworkable. Has the time still not oo HE stru 
to re-examine the basis of our foreign economic policy? Yoy Govert 
article shows the way.—Yours faithfully, This looks 
Balliol College, Oxford T. Batocu into 1947 ° 
redefine, th 
Contempt of Court in Germany eso: 
Sir,—In your issue of October 12th you stated or implied whether Le 
that the three Nazis acquitted at Nuremberg were exposed points in 
some sort of double jeopardy when the United States authoritie The 0: 
in the American Zone allegedly handed them over 10 Germain simpl 
de-Nazification panels for trial. This point of view is basi &! biel 
upon a complete misunderstanding of both the Nuremberg verdict ow 
and the function of the German de-Nazification panels. says they ¢ 
You will remember that the Nazi defendants at Nurembegumy °°" 
were indicted under four specific counts: the first one concerned -°"S — 
the conspiracy to wage war; the second, war crimes; the thir oo 
crimes against the peace; and the fourth, crimes against humanity, for whom 
None of them were tried for having been Nazis. The Germa Gorernmes 
de-Nazification panels, meanwhile, are organised merely to deter peceue th 
mine how important a position eny given German held in the wring strih 
Nazi hierarchy and to assess a sort of punitive tax against thos¢ — does 
found to have profited through the Nazi regime, or found to havé _— os 
been responsible for its excesses. | soil “esta 


The only sible count of the Nuremberg indictment whi 
might be c ed to cover crimes similar to those which arf 1? 
investigated by the de-Nazification panels is the fourth coun a i 
which concerns crimes against humanity. Since the German people omg " 
are a part of humanity, one might say that Nazis tried befor¢ Perel om 
the panels are being tried for such crimes. However, neither IL 
Schacht nor Von Papen was ever indicted under count four of a a 
the Nuremberg indiciment. They were indicted merely under the sides) : 
first two counts. Only Fritz was indicted under the fourth decline} 
count and was acquitted of charges thereunder. he: howi 

Thus it is obviows that there cannot be a case of double jeopardy saacata | 
as regards Schacht ce Von Papen. As regards Fritzsche, the posi-f 1 nether ! 
tion was made quite clear by the Tribunal when it ruled onl Admini z 
those acts against humanity criminal which were connected with took a 















the waging of aggressive war. Consequently, even Fritzsche will iners? 
not find himself in double jeopardy if and when he comes cmd 
for trial before a de-Nazification court. for many | 

Needless to say, deuble jeopardy can only exist if the chatgil toryrins 
drawn up in the second trial are identical with those under whi jim. ae 
the accused has been tried before. However, as things stand 200M weraoe j 
there are no possible grounds for your accusation that the Unite permits 1 
States Army is directly or indirectly implicated in a show SMM ouig arc 
Contempt of Court, and there can be absolutely no basis for yout logical ur 
implied charges that a case of double jeopardy will exist when adi i, lees 
if the three Nazi leaders are tried again before a German de-Naz- tons in 19 


fication panel.—Yours faithfully, PETER J. BLAKE employed 


United States Army, Frankfurt The m 
increasing 
spring, — 

Transport for New Towns what the 

Sik,—In dealing with “The New Town Inquiries ” on page 78 renee 
of your issue of November 16th you say that Stevenage is WOME the ioeay 
served by existing transport facilities. This opinion is, I fea, I 4, perce 


not shared by those who now use the section of the London an 

North-Eastern Railway involved. The trains are slow, cr doube : 
and unpunctual owing inter alia to the bottlenecks betwe Hi - 
Barnet and Potters Bat and Welwyn and Knebworth. Congest il 7 om 
will be increased by the establishment of the new town, sinc, emote 
in spite of official optimism, the attraction of London will 0H yo 
large extent turn this into a dormitory. Electrification and wid? Wee 


ings might bring relief, but there ,has. been little or nothing © : 
indicate that these are to be unddsebents-Vowss faithfully, © fortify 
Elmwood, Welwyn Garden City 


Next ‘ 
RS Spri 
F. H. MASTE Outsic 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





No Coal 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


ee struggle between Mr John L. Lewis and the United States 
Government is dramatic even in a period filled with drama. 
This looks like the first act of a performance likely to run far 
ito 1947 and perhaps beyond. The performers will define, or 
redefine, the position of US pressure groups with especial em- 
phasis on organised labour. The lines are only being written as 
the performance proceeds, and though some doubt exists as to 
whether Lewis Carroll really is the author, considerable evidence 
points in that direction. 

The coal miners appear to be on strike—but it is not a strike: 
they simply are not working. They are not working because 
their chief, Mr Lewis, tells them they have no contract covering 
tems of work and they accept his statement; their government 
siys they do have a contract, but the miners do not accept this 
satement. The Administration is proceeding legally against Mr 
Lewis under powers given it for the duration of the war—but no 
war, in a literal sense, is in progress. Technically, the employer 
for whom the miners are refusing to work is the United States 
Government ; it has: had possession of the mines since last spring 
because the contract it made with Mr Lewis to terminate his 
spring strike was not acceptable to the owners. But the Govern- 
ment does not want, possession and has been trying to return the 
mines to the owners. Last spring union officials described the 
government contract as embodying “the greatest economic and 
social gains registered by the United Mine Workers in a single 
wage agreement since the birth of the union jn 1890,” but this 
contract is now held to be unsatisfactory. Mr Lewis has given 
no formal intimation of what he wants in a new contract. 

The miners want to fortify their position while they still have 
tconomic and perhaps some political power (though Mr Lewis 
must still be smarting under his defeat in West Virginia, where 
Senator Kilgore was returned despite the opposition of the mine- 
workers). They are fearful that before too long their earnings will 
decline. Handwriting to this effect can be seen on several walls: 
the growing expectation of an economic slump, the Republican 
sweep in the elections, the known intent of the coming Congress 
0 modify labour statutes, and the known desire of the Truman 


j Administration to get out from under the mine responsibility it 


took on last spring. 

Miners’ average weekly earnings in 1939 were $23.88; the 
average after last spring’s strike settlement was above $66.50 and 
for many above $75. This is in excess of the figures for all manu- 
facturing industry ; it results from many hours worked at over- 
time above the 35 hours at which overtime starts. In March 
werage hours were 45.6 per week and last spring’s agreement 
Permits mine operation up to §4 hours. Clearly such earnings 
could drop rapidly and far. In addition, the threat of techno- 
logical unemployment is suggested by the fact that coal produc- 
ton rose from 395 million tons in 1935 to a peak of 620 million 
tons in 1944 with a simultaneous decline in the number of workers 
employed. 

_ The mine owners have been unwilling to accept the contract 
incteasing miners’ compensation made by the Government last 
ring. Fear for their solvency is making them fight bitterly 
What they believe is Mr Lewis’s present effort to increase cym- 
Pensation again. Bituminous coal is only one of several com- 
Peting forms of energy, and while it constituted 70 per cent of 
the total energy produced from fuels and water power in 1913, 
the percentage by 1939 was 42. During the war there was per- 
¢ a slight increase, but in the post-war years the operators 
oubt whether bituminous coal can be successfully sold in suffi- 
“lent amounts at the prices compelled by present miners’ wages 
‘en without a further advance. 
notions embittered by this condition, and deepened by the 
inmistakably anti-labour note in the elections, suggest to some 
kbour circles that no delay can be risked in doing the utmost 
ortify their position, and to some management circles that 
Next spring will be a far. far better time to carry on negotiations. 
ide the United M'ne Wo>rkers, Labour’s feelings are mixed. 


The labour legislation certain to be passed by the incoming 
Congress will reflect the public’s mood, and that may be hot in 
proportion as the public is cold. At the same time, other labour 
leaders, while aware of the dangers of an inflationary spiral, are 
also aware that Gresham’s law operates in respect of labour 
leaders’ capacity, in the eyes of their rank and file, to deliver the 
goods. And recent price rises have turned last spring’s wage 
increases into illusory benefits. But the tactics of the Adminis- 
tration in resorting to an injunction have united Labour as nothing 
else has or could. 

In the United States, in labour disputes, injunction is a fighting 
word. During the decades to 1932 it was management’s major 
anti-union weapon. During the 1920s, employment in coal mines 
was normally contingent on signature of the so-called “ yellow 
dog” contract, under which the worker agreed not to join a 
union. Attempts to organise such mines could then be enjoined. 
The relief thus obtained by the companies through the courts, 
not infrequently bulwarked by state police and troops, made the 
injunction a political rather than a judicial concept. 

Then in 1932, in so far as private employers are concerned, use 
of the injunction was legislatively enjoined by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, whose passage was regarded by Labour as a 
victory second only to the Wagner Act. Now the Government 
itself has brought an injunction. 

The decision to use this technique appears to have originated 
in the Interior Department, acting under a general White House 
determination to get tough. According to the final governmental 
view, arrived at after considerable discussion between Secretary 
of the Interior Krug and Attorney-General Clark, the contract 
signed by Mr Krug with Mr Lewis last spring entirely super- 
seded the contract previously in force between the private 
operators and Mr Lewis. (It was the breakdown of negotiations 
for renewal of that contract that induced Government operation.) 
The Government contract provides that its conditions shall hold 
for the period of Government operation. Mr Lewis contends 
that the provision of the old contract enabling him to give notice 
to reopen negotiations carries over to the present one; since he 
has given the notice and no new settlement has been reached, he 
considers that no contract now exists. Government lawyers, back- 
ing the view that a contract does exist, thereupon found a legal 
remedy in an injunction under the Smith-Connally Act, on the 
ground that Mr Lewis’s notification to the miners that the govern- 
ment contract was void was in effect a strike call—Mr Lewis has 
ingrained in his men the slogan, “ no contract, no work.” 

The politics of Mr Lewis’s timing are clear. Originally con- 
ceived as an election divertissement, the strike takes place ducing 
an interregnum when an out-of-session Congress, organised as it 
will not be organised after January 3, is unavailable to an Adminis- 
tration whose bungling is evidenced by the current tag, “to err is 
Truman.” : 

The feaced-for slump will be accelerated as fuel-less plants and 
services shut down. The domestic cost of such stoppages, and 
the lack of effective public procedure that they indicate, has a 
foreign counterpart. Democratic Party prestige will be the 
sufferer in the former case—US prestige in the latter. From the 
consumer’s standpoint, a coal strike in November is definitely not 
what it is in May. 

Had the Administration taken no immediate action, the onus of 
no coal would have been placed directly on Mr Lewis’s shoulders. 
Now that he is a member of the American Federation of Labour, 
at least lip service in support of his actions would have beer 
available in any case from that body. But the statements issued 
by the rival federation, the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
assembled in convention at Atlantic City were prompted by the 
Administration’s tactics eather than by sympathy with the CIO’s 
late chief. And the diversion of rank and file interest from no 
coal to the potential martyrdom of jail via government injunction, 
was a greater favour than the Administration might reasonably 
have been expected to do Mr Lewis at this time. 
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Prophets, with hindsight as to how nice it would have been 
foc the Secretary of the Interior had he returned the mines to 
the operators last month, are anticipating he may yet follow that 
course, urging the two sides to get together under their own 
auspices. A suggestion that private enterprise reach a solution 
would fit the current tend toward decontrol. Then, if negotia- 
tions pass Christmas without result, the Administration could 
lay the problem of the mines in the lap of a Republican Congress, 
with the inference that, after all, Mr Lewis is their man. Such 
manceuvring, however, would leave unanswered the major ques- 
tion of how the controlling interest of the geneval welfare can be 
protected from monopoly when the monopoly is exercised by 
labour. 


American Notes 


Stalemate in Coal ? 


Judge Goldsborough has found Mr John L. Lewis guilty of 
contempt of court for defying the order to postpone the i 
of a strike. But even the penalty—on which the judge tactfully 
took the opinion of counsel for both sides—of a heavy cumulative 
fine on the union for each day of the strike, while it may force 
the miners back into the pits, will not necessarily force them to 
mine coal. An effective go-slow movement might be only less 
damaging than the actual strike, which is spreading cold, dark- 
ness, and industrial paralysis across the country. Nor does it 
answer the immediate question: whether Mr Lewis was within 
his legal rights in declaring the contract with the government at 
an end. Still less does it provide a final reply to the miners’ 
contention that the government, like private industry, is bound 
as a matter of public policy, to observe the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. Finally, it cannot pretend to solve the un- 
derlying problem of how national sovereignty can be enforced 
against a labour union so powerfully entrenched in a basic 
industry. These are the problems for the Supreme Court and 
Congress. Whatever the outcome of the strike—and that can 
hardly go on indefinitely—a prolonged legal battle seems in store. 

There have been many rumours in the past fortnight that a 
way would be found out of the impasse by a private agreement 
between Mr Lewis and the mine operators, which would save face 
all round. The government would no doubt be delighted to wash 
its hands of coal; this was the solution which Mr Truman sug- 
gested before the strike began, and it was publicly espoused by 
Mr Burke, the president of the Southern Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, a week ago. But Mr Burke’s fellow directors have now 
forced him to resign, intransigence is to be the line. It was 
never easy to see how even Mr Lewis could obtain anything from 
the operators which would compensate the minérs for the gains 
embodied in the Lewis-Krug agreement of last spring. It was 
because the southern operators insisted that they could not afford 
these concessions that the government had to retain contro! of 
the mines. Now that the Administration has undertaken to dis- 
cipline Mr Lewis, the mine owners may well argue that to bail 
Mr Lewis out would be flying in the face of Providence. 


* te * 


Strains in Bi-partisanship 


The bi-partisan agreement on foreign policy came unscathed 
through the election, but it cannot remain entirely unaffected by 
the change in the balance of political power inside the United 
States. Senator Vandenberg, who will take Senator Connally’s 
place as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is already reported to be preparing a speech demanding for the 
victorious Republicans a voice in areas not hitherto included 
under the bi-partisan agreement, such as South America and 
Palestine, and outlining what he considers to be the limitations 
on the sharing of responsibility. 

The co-operation between Senator Vandenberg and Mr Byrnes 
over the affairs of the United Nations, the European peace settle- 
ment, and policy towards Russia is the show-piece of bi-partisan- 
ship. Even here, where there is the widest agreement and under- 
standing in principle, there may be some delicate adjustments 
ahead now that the two parties to the contract are so much more 
equal in power, one in command of the Executive, the other of 
the legislature. On economic policy and in other political prob- 
lems, Senator Vandenberg’s ability to reconcile the policy of his 
party with that of the Administration is far less certain, as Repub- 
lican votes in the 79th Congress on Unrra, the foreign information 
programme, and foreign trade show, 
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On internaticiial questions, the 80th Congress my well be pe CIO's 
improvement on its predecessor. But there can be no hard te The fire 
fast divorce between domestic and foreign policy. In Washingio Industrial 
it is already being asked whether the economy drive to which the 2 
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Republicans, and particularly Senator Taft, so joyfully commin. iim piece 
themselves, may not, if it results in substantial cuts for the Sees , oenerall 


vices, undermine their ability to carry out American commi:.fille the right 


menis abroad. An alliance between the budget-siashers and thosefilimgyr for the 
who oppose prolonged occupation of Germany, Austria, and Japaa thin its 
on other grounds might prove hard to defeat. “Bbc Of fo 
However serene the flying at the heights where Senator Vap. oe ClO 
denberg operates, the weather may prove squally at lower levels he Commu: 
A proposed investigation of the American zone by the Senate sderation a 
War Investigating Committee—no longer the Truman commit imtivities. 





—has split that body along party lines for the first time in jts 
history. The four Republican members, despite warnings from 
Mr Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg that an investigation at this 
time would weaken American prestige and harass the Secr 
of State, have accused the Administration of attempting to conceal 
something desperately wrong in the occupation, and have promised 
to raise the matter again as soon as the Republicans have , 
majority on the committee. 

The bi-partisan agreement provides no excuse for anythi 


munist 
mitles betw 
ho has hel 
nesied, eith 


interfere in 


resembling a security black-out, and it must be sturdy enough tolerate 
to survive the inevitable Congressional problems. But unless filMpomise, an 
there is restraint on both sides, the maintenance of an effective utive bt 
working agreement during the next two years may prove ex-(lmmtus put the: 
ceedinglv difficult. This is 1 
* * * ideologi 
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Surplus War Property oe of 















The War Assets Administration (which is yet another warbomfmm™m™gemen 


agency scheduled for a formal exit in the fairly near future) finds ii" Americ: 
that it still has plenty of work on hand. From the close of war,gamgpsponed, | 
the disposal of surplus property has been a major problemi 2¢ It W 


for the Administrauon, and while Congressional investigations 
have put the spotlight on inefficiency, -mismanagement, and some 
glaring examples of plain graft, they have done little to bring 
about any improvement in the situation. The work of the Foreign mpntence ¢ 
Liquidation Commission in overseas territories was a long record The im 
of wasteful disposal, with service authorities far more willing 1 MMM: John L. 
allow stores and equipment to be ruined by neglect than 1 
release their hold. Relief agencies have benefited to some extent, 
but altogether the cost of neglect was probably rivalled only by 
the cost of investigating neglect. 

At home the story has been similar. The hold of service 
authorities has been equally fierce. Classification of items has 
been extremely bad, with civilian buyers often reaching out hands 
for stores at depots scattered throughout a continent, and with 
sales commissions and allowable costs frequently out of all pro 
portion to any possible realisation sum. A cumbersome system 
of priorities, designed for the benefit of veterans, local gover 
ments, and institutions, in that order, has in fact operated as 2 
first-class system of patronage for local politicians. 

Plant disposal has lagged badly for a variety of reasons. To 
date, WAA has sold more than 500 plants for $589 million, of 
about 40 per cent of an original cost of $1,345 million. Addi- 
tionally, lease agreements cover plants with a construction cost 
of $968 million, but more than 1,400 plants remain on offer, the 
WAA valuation being no less than $6 billion; other plants with4 
dollar value almost as large, are retained by the services and 
Federal agencies, although a considerable proportion will be held 
for stand-by operations on security grounds. 

A number of plants, built for munitions manufacture, high 
cost magnesium projects, etc., have little or no use in peacetime 
Many of them too, are built on a scale that would be uneconomi( 
for anything but wartime manufacture, while others were buill 
as additions to existing capacity for groups unwilling to extend 
capital commitments. Most are too costly for the smaller typ 
of corporation, and come of the giant corporations have held back 
because of the anti-trust clauses in the Surplus Property Act. 

Altogether, however, the “giants” have secured the best bat 
gains. Among the best-publicised deals in war plant figure such 
names as US Steel, International Harvester, Allied Chemical 2 
Dye, General Electric, and General Motors. According to the 
Senate report on “ Economic Concentration and World War Il 
issued this summer, 250 corporations own between them som 
two-thirds of US manufacturing facilities, and then held option Hor financj 


on about $9 billion of war plant. The further conceniration HM! the tis 
industrial wealth was quite inevitable in the context of mass Pi HijUings wi] 
duction for war, and.so far, the anxiety of WAA to dispose 4 BiMasures 
surplus assets has outweighed the earlier vigour of the more inplicatio; 


in the anti-trust divisicn of the Justice Department. the condu 
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1¢ CIO’s Communists 


The fireworks anticipated at the convention of the Congress 

4 [Industrial Organisations in Atlantic City failed to materialise— 
nd not only because the limelight and the explosives were being 
nonopolised elsewhere by Mr John L. Lewis. The existence of 
, ceneral Communist menace in the United States, after the swing 
s the right registered at the polls, is a little hard to swallow. 
Ry for the CIO, the admitted existence of Communist influence 
thin its ranks is the most threatening internal issue it has to 
ice, Of forty unions, about a dozen of the smaller ones affiliated 
) the CIO are said to be Communist-dominated. Not only are 
Hye Communisis a source of internal disruption, but they put the 
federation at a disadvantage both in its economic and political 
tivities. During the election the Republicans exploited the 
ymmunist tag; mumerous locals have been the scene of bitter 
miles between left and right in recent months; and Mr Murray, 
yo has held the CIO together for six years, would, it was pro- 
esied, either call for a show-down or resign in despair. 

The issue could not be evaded entirely. Six members of the 
secutive board, divided evenly between left and right, drafted 
milk-and-water resolution stating that “We resent and reject 
“forts of the Communist party or any other political parties to 
inerfere in the CIO. This convention serves notice that it will 
wt tolerate such interference.” Both sides accepted the com- 
yomise, and the convention then proceeded to return to the 

ive board the samg number of Communist sympathisers it 

ys put there in the past—approximately 16 out of §1. 

This is not a time when the CIO can afford a witch-hunt. 
n ideological split would make the organisation vulnerable in a 
yar which promises to test both the economic and _ political 
srength of all organised labour. It could only be profitable to 
management and to the Lewis campaign to reabsorb the CIO into 
he American Federation of Labour. The issue has only been 
pstponed, however, and when Mr Murray’s moderating influence 
s gone it will not be so easy to avert a show-down. 


x * * 
Sentence on Mr Lewis 


The immediate legal struggle between the Government and 
MrJohn L. Lewis was resolved on Wednesday when Judge Golds- 
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borough imposed fines of $10,000 on Mr Lewis and $3,500,000 
on the United Mineworkers Union. These penalties cannot in 
themselves enforce anything more than a nominal attendance at 
the pits—if the miners believe that a continuing struggle is worth 
the cost—but they can be enforced on recurrent terms, and UMW 
counsel did not conceal their dismay in facing such extremely 
damaging charges on union funds. The case, however, may still 
be taken before an Appeal Court and then to the Supreme Court. 

Industry is already facing a serious slow-down. A freight 
embargo has been enforced in order to maintain food and health 
services, and passenger traffic will be drastically curtailed. Steel 
operations—in the face of a supply famine that threatened many 
industries even with capacity ourput—are down from 91 to 62 per 
cent and must fall much further if relief is not immediate. The 
automobile plants are nearing closure, and more tian one million 
workers outside the coal industry may next week be unemployed. 

Fairly circumstantial rumours of negotiations between Mr Lewis 
and the coal operators continue to circulate. One report, by the 
Iron Age, suggests that the owners would agreed to a 40-hour 
week and 48-hour pay terms, and are holding back only on the 
duration of a new contract. If this is true, the strike becomes 
explicable only in terms of that desire for personal aggrandise- 
ment, which critics allege, has been the mainspring of every major 
action by Mr Lewis over recent years. 


Shorter Note 


The Supreme Court has written a footnote to history in its 
decision outlawing plura! marriage, whether “celestial” or other- 
wise. By a 6 to 3 decision, the Supreme Court has found the 
Utah Fundamentalists, a Mormon sect, guilty of violating the 
Mann White Slave Act. It is one of the awkwardnesses of 
operating a Federal constitution that to obtain a conviction in a 
Federal court violation of a Federal law must be proved. It was 
the doubt of the relevancy of the Mann Act, rather than any 
sympathy for polygamy, which prompted the dissent of three 
justices. Thus there ends—not for the first time—the “ peculiar 
institution ” introduced nearly 100 years ago by the Latter Day 
Saints as an effective colonising device. 
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German Currency Reform 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Berlin) 


HE chief of the British financial division of the Cantrol Com- 
mission has made it clear that no currency reforms what- 
wever will be carried out in Germany for at least eight or nine 
months. The official reason given for postponing reform is that 
ne Four Powers disagreed about the supply of paper for printing 
iw banknotes and other aspects of issuing the new currency. 
itis difficult, however, to take technical excuses at their face value, 
only because the printing of new notes is not indispensable. 
decision to do nothing yet reflects deeper disagreements. 
y speaking the British financial division holds that the 
M crisis ought not to be tackled from the money angle 
as there are’ insufficient consumers’ $ to ensure a 
Sunder relation between money and goods. Reforms carried out 
this stage, it is argued, would not be effective ; and a miscarried 
‘eration now would make later success even more difficult. The 
met view is that money reform is needed now precisely in order 
stimulate production and speed up the more abundant flow of 
msumer goods essential to recovery. This argument is not 
Financial orthodoxy is now once more opposed to 
Xdoxy, laisser faire to planning. ‘ ; 
, te decision to shelve reform is undoubtedly a virtual victory 
i. financial Jaisser faire. But the negative decision to do nothing 
t the time being implies important positive decisions. Some 


“ings will definitely have to be done. Has the nature of those 
| sures been thought out? Are the economic and political 
i Pucation of laisser faire quite clear to those responsible for 
* conduct of German affairs? This seems rather doubtful in 


view of the rosy optimism with which the British financial divi- 
sion faces the future of the reichsmark. “The financial situation 
is under control.” “The reichsmark,” we are told, “ will be able 
to look the dollar and the pound in the face.” 

Several facts are cited to support this optimism. The volume 
of currency in circulation is not increasing—in the three western 
zones it has recently decreased by some six billion reichsmarks. 
The issuing of occupation marks has ceased. The costs of occu- 
pation are now met by the German administrations from their 
own resources. The budgets of the Lander governments are 
either balanced or show surpluses. “This result has been achieved 
in two ways, by strict economy and increased taxation.” Thus the 
two conditions that the apostles of orthodoxy regard as essential 
are fulfilled—the volume of money in circulation is not growing 
and budgets are balanced. 

Unfortunately the financial outlook is as deceptive as the appear- 
ance of German towns often is, with shells of streets still standing 
only to conceal utter ruin. Behind the facade of sound German 
finance there is the all too real deficit of the German economy. 
And though the budgets of the Lander are balanced and the 
amount of money in circulation is decreasing, it is still an easily 
ascertainable fact that the mark is rapidly losing its value, that 
prices on the grey and black markets have been soaring and that 
parallel with breakdowns in the systems of rationing and legal 
trade, the black and grey markets have been ceaselessly expanding. 
Under such circumstances the statement that “ the financial situa- 
tion is under control” sounds just as convincing to German mer- 
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-chants, workers and peasants as another recent announcement 


that “the food simation is under control ” sounded to housewives 
in the Ruhr. 

A peculiar characteristic of the situation is that the swift depre- 
ciation of money has so far been accompanied by the enforcement 
of a stop on prices and wages. There is an extraordinary un- 
reality in the situation, for official indices of prices pretend an 
almost Olympic ignorance of what has been happening in the 
troubled valleys of everyday economic life. Industrialists thus 
have every inducement not only to sell, but also to produce, their 
goods illegaliy. Peasants withhold their produce from the towns. 
Most important of all, the inducement to the worker to produce 
disappears when a minor deal on the black market brings in just 
as much or more as a week or two of hard work. The table 
below gives a striking illustration of this. 

PRODUCTIVITY IN THE British ZONE 





Industry Workers Employed Output per Man 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
WEIR sink sert ner escees 100 91 100 48 
Iron and metal......... 100 59 100 27 
WeMEEOB SS gs oe ees 100 36 100 55 
Forestry is. ci'et eis. 100 107 100 61 
Paper 5.5 0. ESL Bis 100 60 100 42 
AVON. innit <945-4 ne 100 75 100 33 


Nominal employment in the British Zone is unexpectedly high. 
The immediate problem, however, is not to find employment, but 
to overcome the disastrous decline in productivity. A continued 
low output per head would eventually undo the superficial suc- 
cesses of “sound finance.” Those who advocate financial reform 
urge a radical and quick mopping-up of surplus purchasing 
power either through the conversion of the reichsmark (or, better 
still, by the blocking of all money and a levy on all assets). This 
would make the black market shrink and encourage a return to 
more normal productive relations. But the shelving of financial 
reform creates the alternatives of either continued decline or in- 
flationary rise in prices and wages. 

The alternatives are inescapable if only because an ever-growing 
number of German industries has been working with deficits. 
A low output per head coupled with a low utilisation of plant 
has in many instances raised production costs to a point at 
which they no longer bear any relation to prices. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how the growing pressure to raise prices can 
be resisted on the basis of financial laisser faire. Some balance 
between prices and costs can be restored either through lowering 
costs or raising prices. A pre-condition of lowering costs is a 
higher output per head; and one decisive pre-condition for higher 
output is relieving the population of its surplus money and re- 
ducing the black market. (The heavy taxes recently imposed on 
the Germans fell on regular incomes not on black market profits 
and up to a point stimulated illicit activity.) The decision to 
leave the currency situation unchanged for another long eight or 
nine months implies that a new balance between costs and prices 
will be sought through raising prices rather than lowering costs. 
Financial laisser faire thus threatens to open the vicious spiral of 
inflation. 


Controlled Inflation ? 


“This time it will be controlled and moderate inflation,” 
answer the adherents of sound finance. (That phrase has been 
heard before—during the Pleven experiment in France; and it 
has not been justified by subsequent developments.) The hopes 
of a controlled rise in prices rest primarily on the belief that it 
will be possible to raise prices but not wages. But will it? 
If the stop on prices were to be relaxed now, it would be idle 
to expect the German workers to show much respect for the 
stop on wages. The inertia of totalitarian labour discipline is 
wearing out. The newly reformed trade unions have already taken 
up their positions. Thus a whole set of circumstances combines 
to strengthen the pressure for higher wages. Even without a 
rise in prices, the increase of that pressure ought probably to be 
reckoned with. Sweeping increases in prices will make it irre- 
sistible. An increase in both prices and wages is then certain to 
frustrate the naive hopes of controlled inflation. The decision to 
shelve monetary reform seems to call for urgent and earnest 
reconsideration. An alternative policy based on removing surplus 
purchasing power would aim at maintaining a more or less stable 
structure of prices and wages, though it would not rule out 
some adjustments—and especially those not directly affecting 
the cost of living. 

The almost light-minded optimism with which this complex 
and dangerous situation has been met provokes the more general 
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question of the réle of financial policy in Germany in relation 

other aspects of policy. Should finance be left in a more oy ie 
watertight compartment in which able and well-meaning ih 
cians practise principles totally unrelated to present conditions 
Or should finance be subordinated to the over-riding need; , 
industrial labour, manpower, food and other policies? Jy 7 
recent emergencies financial orthodoxy has had to abdicate a 
finance has been made to serve higher purposes. Can there ) 
any doubt that the German crisis presents each of the occupyin 
Powers with a real and unmitigaied emergency? : 


The Australian Budget 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


IN presenting his Budget the Prime Minister and Treasurer. } 
Chifley, once again gave evidence of that caution—almost aon 
servatism—which has characterised his judgment on financial an 
economic matters. The Budget, which makes no reductions jj 
personal or company income tax in addition to the general cuto 
II per cent, announced in the closing stages of the previcy 
Parliament, provides, however, for substantial cuts and exemption 
in sales tax, for reductions of customs and excise duty on petr 
from 113d. to 10}d. a gallon, and for abolition of a special war du 
of Io per cent of the total customs and primage duties payab! 
These concessions amount to £20 million per annum. ‘ 

Mr Chifley seems to have had three main objects. Firstly, hg 
is obviously determined to keep inflation in check, as is show! 
by his reluctance to make any extravagant reductions in incom 
taxes, to continue paying heavy subsidies to maintain present pri 
levels, and to abolish the sales tax completely on clothing, th 
rising cost of which has seriously threatened the stability of th¢ 
cost-of-living index. Secondly, Mr Chifley is clearly anxious 14 
continue expanding social services, which in 1946-47 will cos 
£68 million compared with £53 million in the previous yea 
Thirdly, the Government has madé a beginning in its gener: 
policy of full employment by balancing private and public expen 
ditures through adjusting loan works programmes. 

The Budget position for 1946-47, compared with actual result 
for the previous two financial years, is set out below :— 


1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
(Actual) (Actual) (Estimate 


{m £m gm 

Defence Expenditure ............ 460 378 221 
Other Expenditure .......,..... » 183 164 225 
643 542 444 

Revenue from Taxation ......... 338 351 348 
Other Revenue ............3..8. 39 38 37 
377 389 385 

Gap—To be financed from Loan 266 153 29 


fund. 


Mr Chifley has obviously made little attempt to achieve 
balanced Budget. Although there was a large fall of £157 million 
in defence and post-war charges, non-war expenditure is estimate 
at £223 million, or £59 million above the amount spent in 1945-46 
This is made up chiefly of projected increases in expendi 
ture on social services from £53 million to £68 million, new wor 
£15 million, and administrative departments £8 million. 

All indications posnt tO a continued buoyancy of Common 
wealth revenues. 1945-46, total revenue was £389 millic 
compared with a Budget estimate of £340 million. In spite o 
concessions in taxation in the current year of £37 million, ther 
seems every likelihood that the revenue estimate of £385 million 
will be exceeded. The general expansion of economic activity 
bringing with it increases of imports. particularly is certain 
oes to buoyant company tax, personal income tax and custom 

uty. 

It is the Commonwealth. Government’s stated policy to seth 
to achieve Jo appropriate balance in the demands made upon t6 
country’s phy resources, by private expenditures on the one 
hand, and by public expenditures, particularly works expenditure 
on the other. In the current year it is proposed to borrow {10 
million for its own and state requirements, of which £59 million 
will be. applied to meet the estimated budgetary deficit. Tht 
balance will cover expenditures by state governments on pu? 
works and housing. This represents at least a beginning in 1 
formidable programme of post-war public works, already 
mated to exceed £200 million, which have been formally approved 
by the National Works Council, the co-ordinating authority { 
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sate and Commonwealth public works. The various works are 
ed as a teservoir from which the Government can draw, 
should signs develop of a lessening of economic activity. ; 


Increased Sterling Reserves 


Reference was made in the Budget to the greatly incr 
serling reserves held by the Commonwealth Bank. "Sings rs 
they have risen from about £A5o million to £A218 million at 
the end of October. This is partly due to favourable export 
returns and partly to the relatively slow movement of imports. 
Because of the apparently favourable external exchange position, 
representations are repeatedly being made in Australia that the 
Australian rate of exchange on London should be much less than 
the present figure of £100 sterling equals {A125}. Many liabili- 
ties to Britain on account of the war have still to be met, how- 
ever, and they will be a drain on London funds; while under 
the financial agreement with the United States signed on Decem- 
ber 6, 1945, the British Government is committed to approach 
Australia and other members ‘of the sterling area for an arrange- 
ment with regard to sterling balances. A further factor which 
will tend to reduce Australia’s sterling reserves is that demands 
from Australian importers for both capital and consumer goods 
fom Britain in the next two years are also certain to cause a 
considerable drain on the Commonwealth’s financial resources. 

All these factors, it is contended in official quarters, will tend 
tobring sterling reserves back to about pre-war levels, although the 
marked rise in wool prices since September is being put forward 
a3 an argument for reducing the rate. Mr Chifley is known, 
however, to be unequivocally opposed to altering the exchange 
rate on London merely because of what he regards as an abnormal 
building up of sterling reserves. As he pointed out in his Budget 
speech: “The future availability of London funds, taken with 
the earnings of cur export trade, will mainly determine our future 
capacity to purchase imports, of which we need considerably 
more than the pré-war quantities to refit our industries, restore 
socks, and to provide plant for new enterprises now starting, 
and for which we shall have to pay substantially higher prices 
than before the war.” 

Australia’s prosperity largely depends on exports, which pro- 
vide funds abroad to buy the many goods which contribute to a 
high standard of living. Great as has been the increase in the 
capacity of Aystralian manufacturers to produce goods previously 
obtained from overseas, there is nevertheless a tremendous 
quantity of goods which have to be imported. In any case, the 
individual prosperity of the Australian primary producer is 
directly and intimately bound up with the level of the Australian 
exchange rate, and no Government would risk alienating the 
tural electorate by depriving the man on the land suddenly and 
unaccountably of a not inconsiderable portion of his income. 


Ethiopian Development 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


It was foreseen that Ethiopia would probably make some claim 
for access to the sea at the end of the war, but the prosecution of a 
vast expansionist policy demanding all the Italian possessions in 
Fast Africa came as a surprise. While the pressing of these claims 
at the Paris Conference is common knowledge, the steps taken by 
the Government in Ethiopia to make the people realise that the 
first milestone on the road to the New Kingdom is the recovery 
of their “lost possessions ” are not so familiar. Few newspapers 
appear in Ethiopia without a long article on this topic. No 
Public speech is made, whether at the unveiling of a memorial or 
at the celebration of a public festival, without a reference to 
Ethiopia Irredenta. No schoolboy reads an address to the Emperor 
without adverting to those that have gone out and are in exile 
and who stretch out their hands for reunion with the mother 
country. And a scheme is being circulated outlining the form 
the Ethiopian regime will take in Eritrea and Somalia when 
once these territories have been returned. ; 
Ethiopia bases its claims on a romantic version of the history 
these areas, covering the last 1,500 years. In actual fact, how- 
ever, when the validity of the claim to certain areas of the 
Eritrean Highlands only, and the justice of access to the sea 
ate granted, the Ethiopian demands have been fully met. It is 
important to remember that the Ethiopians, as the name Amhara 
implies, are a hill people, and one of their most prominent national 
aracteristics is a pronounced aversion to the hot low-lying 
8. This is the reason why the Eritrean coastline was settled 
by the Mohammedans centuries ago, why regions on the Sudanese 
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border had almost become independent in 1935, why vast terri- 
tories, although nominally lying within the Ethiopian Empire, 
were never administered by the Ethiopian Government. Slight 
interest was shown in the Danakil country and the Ogaden, added 
to the empire between 1894-1909, because they were hot lowlands. 
Indeed, it can almost be laid down as an axiom that the Ethiopian 
does not rule in country below 1,500 metres. It is not, therefore, 
the sultry lowlands of Eritrea and Somalia (and half of the one 
and all of the other are lowlands) that are conceived as crying 
out for reunion to the mother country, but the cities of Assab, 
Massawa and Mogadiscio. The possession of these ports is 
considered necessary for a strong and modernised Ethiopia. 
The avowed aim of the Ethiopian Government is the develop- 
ment and industrialisation of the country in the shortest possible 
time so that Ethiopia may stand upon terms of equality with the 
European countries. To achieve this, great efforts are being 
made. Schools are being opened on all sides. A university is 
envisaged. The provision of a large medical service is receiving 
great attention. The resources of the country are being investi- 
gated, particularly in Ilu Babour in South-Eastern Ethiopia, 
where experiments on tropical crops are being conducted. 
Attempts are being made to restart the cotton and silk industries. 
Collective farming is being tried out. Public works are under 
consideration in many parts of the country. A system of internal 
airways has been opened. The scheme of a dam on the Blue 
Nile is once again receiving consideration. In addition there are 
the Eritrean and Somaliland projects which include the develop- 
ment of Massawa and Assab. While making every allowance for 
the passionate desire of many for the success of all these plans, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that the Government has taken 
far too much on itself, and that by itself it will lack the tenacity 
of purpose necessary to complete a fraction of alJ its plans. 
Finance is naturally one of the major obstacles to all schemes 
of development, and to help in overcoming it a system of public 
subscription lists has been inaugurated. Even contributions in 
kind—paper, ink and chairs for schools—are accepted. 


The Position of the Peasantry 


The impact of all this upon the peasantry is of great impor- 
tance. Before the Italian invasion their condition as mediaeval 
peasants was utterly deplorable. During the occupation they 
exchanged one oppressor for another, who conducted his 
barbarities on a larger scale. Almost any change in their lot 
would therefore be for the better and unquestionably many of 
the Government’s plans, notably those for the educational and 
medical services, are warmly welcomed. But their continued 
support depends largely on the nature of the contributions that 
the Government expects them to make for the realisation of 
its plans, and the attitude it adopts towards its labouring 
classes, many of whom are in a condition of primitive savagery. 

The government has put in hand many long overdue reforms 
in the Ethiopian Church, and care is being taken to keep the 
church in step with the accelerated tempo of events. A large 
amount of independence from the mother church at Alexandria 
has been obtained and it is to be noted that candidates selected 
for consecration as Bishops are to be selected by a committee 
mainly composed of secular members of the Government. 

With its cultural centre in Harar, Islam is paramount in the 
whole of the Danakil country and the Ogaden and has its 
advanced posts far into the highlands. In addition Moham- 
medans are scattered throughout every town in Ethiopia as 
merchants and traders. In Ethiopia proper the Mohammedans, 
together with Greeks and Armenians, form the middle class, 
since no Ethiopian middle class exists. Here the Mohammedan 
is under the double disadvantage of being of an alien faith and 
of possessing wealth among a poor people. The Arabic press 
has already accused the Ethiopian Government of permitting 
the Mohammedans to remain in Ethiopia merely as milch cattle— 
certainly the subscriptions made to the various Government lists 
by the Mohammedans have been very high. As a gesture to 
the community however, a number of Mohammedan schoolboys 
were brought from Harar by the Government recently and 
entered at the schools in the capital. 

Forty years ago the spectacular progress of Japan provided 
inspiration for the Ethiopian intelligentsia. There are, however, 
a number of indications that the present Ethiopian Government 
now favours the Russian approach to problems of development ; 
and there are several Russian Missions now in the country. 
But it is very doubtful ‘whether, in spite of good intentions and 
steady propaganda, the Government possesses sufficient technical 
and administrative skill to put its plans into practice; or even 
to co-ordinate the policies of foreign advisers. And to permit 
advisers more power for themselves is politically impracticable. 


a ae ora Sears: See NESS 
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The Transport Bill Dissected 


“I HE purpose of the Bill is to set up in Great Britain a 

publicly owned system of inland transport (other than by 
air) and of port facilities.” This introductory sentence 1s 
almost disarming in its simplicity, for it is followed by a Bill 
of 127 clauses and 13 schedules of great length and complexity. 
It proposes to set up a British Transport Commission with 
general powers to carry goods and passengers by rail, road, 
and inland waterways, to provide port facilities within Great 
Britain, and to carry on any activities within the competence 
of the undertakings which are being acquired. The Commis- 
sion is charged with the duty “to provide an efficient, ade- 
quate, economical and properly integrated system of public 
inland transport and port facilities within Great Britain fer 
(surface) passengers and goods.” This design for a Transport 
Commission can be examined from four main points of view: 
its structural organisation ; the assets it is to acquire and 
the compensation it will pay ; its operating powers ; and the 
methods on which its charges will be based. These are points 
of the highest public policy ; they involve the most important 
of the many issues arising from the Bill. 

The Commission will consist of a chairman and four other 
members, all appointed by the Minister and holding office at 
his pleasure, and chosen for their “ wide experience and capa- 
city in transport, industrial, commercial or financial matters, 
in administration, or in the organisation of workers.” Its mem- 
bers will be paid salaries determined by the Minister ; it will 
have extremely wide powers; but it will be subject to the 
direction of the Minister on “matters which appear to him 
to affect the national interest”—a wide phrase indeed— 
on reorganisation or development programmes involving “ sub- 
stantial outlay on capital account” and on training, education 
and research. The Minister, too, may direct the Commission 
“to discontinue any of their activities or dispose of any part 
of their undertaking.” In matters of ultimate policy, in other 
words, the Minister’s word, and not the Commission’s, will be 
last—though in another sense it may be first. Retention of 
Ministerial control in some form is inevitable, but the first 
four clauses of the Bill leave real doubt whether the Commis- 
sion will, in all circumstances, enjoy that independence of tenure 
and policy which will be an essential condition of success. 

To assist the Commission, four transport Executives (and 
later a fifth, in charge of hotels) will be established for railways, 
docks and inland waterways, road transport, and London pas- 
senger transport. These Executives will act as agents for 
the Commission, though the delegation of functions from the 
Commission will be governed by the overriding consent of the 
Minister. And it will be the Minister who will appoint the 
members of the Executives—each will include a chairman and 
not less than four nor more than eight other members—and 
will approve their salaries. 

Several comments are immediately suggested by this struc- 
ture. The Commission is small—astonishingly small for its 
task—and it will have to delegate the whole of its operating 
functions to the Executives, leaving them, in every probability, 
to pursue the settled habits of mind of railway men or road 
operators. It is the structure of a four-in-hand, with the Minister 
of Transport leaning out of the window to instruct the driver 
and sometimes taking over himself. But the steeds to be con- 
trolled by these reins of power are not of equal or equal 
temperament. To them separate from the very start 
seriously increases the danger that they may never be trained 
into an effective team. To require the Commission to provide 
a “properly integrated” system of inland transport, and then 
to preserve (until further notice, which in practical terms may 


well mean for ever) the demarcation of function which ha 
been the bane of the transport problem for a generation, Sug. 
gests that a major error of organisation has been made. 

A further question is concerned with size. The Railway 
Executive alone will have responsibility for 52,000 track mile 
—an undertaking, say, three times the size of the LMS or of 
the LNER. To fight shy of mere bigness would be to ignore 
the potential economies of a completely co-ordinated transpor 
system—on which there was some discussion in these column; 
early in October. But for bigness without the positive assur. 
ance of co-ordination there are no arguments at all. The Bil] 
describes a hierarchy of power devolving from the Ministe:. 
through the Commission to the Executives ; it does not throw 
any light on the methods by which co-ordination may be 
achieved between the Executives, nor upon the delegation o 
functions from the Executives to the operating levels below. 
It is a formula for remote control—for apoplexy at the top 
and anzmia no great distance below it. 

* 


The Commission is to acquire the railways and canals on 
January 1, 1948. At the same date, it will also take over the 
London Passenger Transport Board’s undertaking, and all pri- 
vately owned railway wagons. The arrangements for the acquisi- 
tion of other forms of inland transport are less precise. The 
Commission will be obliged to acquire all road haulage under- 
takings which, during the present year, 1946, were pr: 
dominantly engaged in long-distance road haulage for hire or 
reward under “A” or “B” licence—that is, those who ae 
wholly or partly engaged in carrying other people’s goods for 
hire or reward. “ distance’ in this context means 40 
miles—not the 60 miles which had been anticipated. The 
Commission will have to serve notices on such operators speci- 
fying the date of transfer ; it follows, therefore, that on the 
road haulage side a lengthy period will elapse before it has 
been brought under the direct ownership of the Commission. 
Even more remote in point of time are the arrangements for 
road passenger transport. The Commission is not to take over 
road passenger undertakings automatically at a given date; 
instead it will have the power to introduce “ schemes ” for road 
passenger transport by areas ; it will co-ordinate the services 
in these areas ; it may specify the body which is to operat 
them (naming itself if it chooses) and it may take over, 0 
transfer to the area bodies which it sets up, the passenger under- 
takings in particular areas, in whole or part. This approach 1s 
Not, as the Stock Exchange appeared to think last week, 3 
reprieve for privately-owned road transport undertakings, s° 
much as a deferred sentence. The Commission will have 10 
walk delicately in this matter, owing to the widespread munici- 
as sence services, — it is wise not to oe it 

€ urgent priority to roa senger services—which are 
already tolerably well integrated —befere it has solved other 
more pressing problems. Finally, the Commission will have 
to keep under continuous review the position of the trade hat 
hours, and to establish close liaison with coastal shipping. 

These. arrangements, and the different. dates and methods 
for the acquisition of its various parts, suggest a rough outline 
of the Commission’s priorities. Railways are the first section 
to be taken over; they have a date and a price, based © 
the market values of the various classes of stocks, set 0U' 
in detail in The Economist of November 23rd. Then follows 
road haulage, with 17,637 “A” licences and 80,551 vehicles 
and 27,792 “B” licences and 53,992 vehicles (“A” licences 
cover purely transport organisations, “B” licences thos 
carriers whose loads consist partly of their own goods 
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ly of goods carried for reward). No date of acquisition is 

resctibed, and compensation is to be fixed on the basis of 
‘ost of replacing the vehicles by new ones of similar type at 
the date of transfer, less depreciation at 20 per cent cumulative 
ser annum of life, plus two to seven years’ purchase of profits 
if the business has to close down. This is at least closer to a 
fiir basis of compensation than that used for the railways, or 
than the knock-down prices which are to be paid for private 
wagons (original cost, less depreciation). Road passenger trans- 

t is covered in Part IV of the Bill under the general head- 
ing “Other Forms of Transport and Port Facilities” ; it is the 
only section of inland transport to be dealt with on an area 
basis—which prompts the thought that long-distance road 
passenger services will in due course be schemed out of exist- 
ence by the Commission. But the railways are first ; they are 
the easiest of all the sections to bring under public ownership, 
for they have so long been under public control. It is safe to 
guess that the full effect of transfer of the railways will not be 
realised in less than a decade, that unification of the nationalised 
railways will take a generation, and that anything approaching 
full co-ordination of inland transport may take, at the roughest 
estimate, two generations. 

By arranging compensation for the constituent undertakings 
oa several different bases, the Government has secured that the 
Commission will start its life with the lowest possible annual 
charge against its revenue to service its capital. That is the 
only element of consistency in these objectionable arrangements. 
It would be a thoroughly bad Commission which could not 
make ends meet—and provide a useful revenue surplus—with an 
annual capital charge for the railways of no more than {£254 
million to meet, But it will further stack the cards in its own 
favour by a degree of interference with those concerns which 
carry their own goods in their own vehicles—principally the 
149,192 holders of “ C” licences—which has so far evoked an 
astonishing lack of protest. Except under permit, “B” and 
“C” licensed vehicles will not be allowed to carry goods for 
more than 40 miles from their operating centres. There are 
certain exceptions for special loads—such as liquids, and ab- 
normal indivisible loads ; other traffic may be permitted or 
refused at the discretion of the licensing authority, which can 
determine the goods to be carried and the places between which 
they may be carried. The licensing authorities (these are the 
existing bodies under the 1930 and 1933 Acts with a new name) 
will consider the effect on the applicant’s business if a licence is 
refused and “ the extent to which it is necessary for the appli- 
cant to employ his own vehicles for the purpose of connecting 
two or more sets of premises so as to maintain a Continuous 
process of production.” That is a reasonable provision. Byt 
a the same time, the Commission will be entitled to make 
representations “as to the effect on the Commission of extend- 
ing the power of the applicant to use his own vehicles and 
upon the extent to which the Commission will have to carry 
the applicant’s remaining traffic if the permit is granted. 


* 


Despite all the safeguards of appeal, this restriction of “C 
licences promises to give the Commission a virtual monopoly 
of long-distance road haulage. The hauliers working for hire 
or'reward in 1946 are to be taken over, and the “ B and “C 
licence holders carrying their own goods will have a purely 
local orbit of operation, save ir: special or permitted cases. 
Even the road-rail agreement of last July, with all its faults, 
stopped well short of this. It proposed no alteration of 

conditions of the “C” licence, and it argued, with reason, 
that the “ C” licence vehicle would provide a yardstick of com- 
petitive efficiency and a spur of incentive for road and rail 
haulage. The Transport Bill, on the other hand, puts mono- 

y first, and will severely weaken the competitive check of 
the “(C” licensee against inefficiency and high charges. 

What protection, then, is proposed for the transport user? 
On services and facilities, a Central Transport Consultative 

ommittee, with. area committees for goods and passengers, 
will be set up by the Minister as he thinks fit, to consider any 
Matter affecting the services and facilities provided by the 
Commission “ which has teen the subject of representations 
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made by users,” or which the Commission or the Minister may 
refer for consideration. There appears to be no requirement 
that the conclusions of these committees should be published, 
and on a first reading of the Bill it seems that they may easily 
become subservient to the Commission, instead of acting as 
its goad in the users’ behalf. On charges, the Bill is completely 
non-committal. Within two years of the passing of the Act, 
the Commission must submit “ Charges Schemes ” to a Trans- 
port Tribunal (the re-named Railway Rates Tribunal) ; the 
Minister has power to delay this process, but he also has powe: 
to direct the Tribunal to deal with charges schemes. No rules 
are laid down in the Bill governing such schemes ; “a charges 
scheme may... . adopt such system for the determination of 
the charges .... as may appear desirable.” Any such scheme 
“may provide, with or without exceptions, for fixed charges, 
maximum charges, or standard charges”; or it “may enable 
the Transport Tribunal to make orders authorising or requiring 
the Commission to afford special treatment” for specified 
cases, or it “ may in all or any cases, leave to the Commission 
the determination of the charges which are to be made.” 

Transport users will look in vain for any thread of principle 
running through these apparently contradictory procedures. 
But they will govern the rates and charges structure of the 
entire services of the Commission. It appears to be the 
intention of the Bill that as soon as the Commission has been 
permanently installed, it should get down to the task of working 
out a new charges structure and should submit it to the 
Tribunal. That presumably is the point of the two years of 
grace. Thereafter, the normal review of rates will be broadly 
similar to proceedings before the Railway Rates Tribunal. The 
Commission’s first charges scheme is obviously the most 
important matter in the whole Bill affecting the transport 
user, and it is quite unsatisfactory that so many lines of approach 
are open to the Commission in tackling this problem. These 
are too reminiscent of the present rates structure with all its 
complexities, anomalies and historical compromises to promise 
a rational approach to the problem of charging based on costs. 
Meanwhile, in the transition period, the Minister will retain 
his present power to fix charges, and the Commission may in- 
crease any exceptional rate up to 60 per cent of the standard rate 
—in deference presumably to the complaints of coastal shipping. 

These arrangements for charges are not satisfactory as they 
stand and they require the fullest elucidation by the Minister. 
They have an important bearing on the finances of the Commis- 
sion. With a modest annual charge for capital, and an 
unstated revenue target (save that the books must balance on an 
average of good and bad years) the Commission ought to be 
able to do well on paper. That thought is presumably in the 
minds of those who are already arguing that it will com- 
fortably be able to afford generous increases in wages. 

The Commission is required to furnish, as soon as may be 
after the end of the financial year, a report to the Minister “ on 
the exercise and performance of their functions and on their 
policy and programme.” (The report, incidentally, will in- 
clude any direction by the Minister to the Commission, unless 
he rules that publication would offend the national interest.) 
It would seem from the Bill that only the Commission, and not 
the Executives, will be required to keep accounts, which will 
be audited and published. Nothing appears in the Bill or the 
Schedules about the form of these accounts ; they may be in 
the greatest detail, covering each branch of the undertaking in 
turn; but there is nothing to debar the Commission from 
presenting overall figures which would rule out any attempt 
to measure the comparative efficiencies of its branches. To 
sweep away the accounting and statistical provisions of the 
railway statutes, as the Bill proposes, hardly seems to promise 
fall information: om: thie: biggest monopoly of ell ime: * 

It may be that this and many other features of the Bill are 
less dangerous than they seem on first reading. Yet the tenor 
of the Bill is restrictive, and its structure both unduly rigid 
(as in the organisation of the Commission and the Executives) 
and unduly loose—as in its treatment of road passenger trans- 
port. The astonishing lack in this Bill is the absence of any 
clear Ministerial statement of intention about its real aims. 
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Post-war 


HE prevailing mood in Scotland after St. Andrew’s Day, 

i946, 1s one of apprehension because of the relatively 
k.gn rate of unemployment in the Scottish Development Area, 
and optimism because of the ambitious long-term plans for 
industrial development through the provision of abundant 
electric power. 

The current unemployment figures give cause enough foi 
concern. In mid-October, there were 77,312 unemployed in 
Scotland, §7,000 men and 20,000 women, compared with 
43,000 unempioyed a year ago and 23,000 on VJ Day. ‘This 
figure is admittedly well below the pre-war level of unemploy- 
ment—between 1936 and 1938, for example, there was an 
average of 180,000 unemployed, or 16 per cent of the insured 
population. To-day, Scotland’s proportion of unemployed to 
insured workers is 44 per cent. But this is high in relation to 
the general figure of 2} per cent and, in the eyes of the Scots, 
it is disquieting at a time when so much is heard about the 
country’s manpower shortage. The Scottish unemployment 
proportion is lower than that of Wales, which had 8 per cent 
of its insured population unemployed in mid-October, but the 
Welsh figure has been declining steadily since its peak in 
February, whereas that of Scotland has been increasing and 
reached its peak last month. 

The blackest spots of unemployment are in the Develop- 
ment Area itself—in Glasgow, with 20,500 unemployed, Ren- 
frewshire and Ayrshire with 7,300 and Lanarkshire with 7,800. 
But there is also a problem in the remote Highlands and Islands. 
Stornoway, for instance, with 1,942 workless on its register—the 
total population of Harris and Lewis is only about 25,000— 
presents a peculiarly difficult proposition. There are local 
pockets of unemployment, which include skilled workers, who 
are scarce in other districts—these, it might have been thought, 
could have been ironed out with a little ingenuity. Onc of the 
paradoxes of the situation is that the unemployment total 
includes 23,600 skilled workers. But most of these, presum- 
ably, come in the category of “frictional” unemployment, 
which accounts for one third of the total, and should be 
absorbed when the process of reconversion is completed. The 
remaining two thirds, which consist of “secondary” labour 
(i.e., workers who are regarded as unfit for their normal occupa- 
tion) and workers who have been unemployed for longer than 
the average period, are more difficult to deal with. It is the 
problem of the unskilled, untrained and sometimes physically 
sub-standard male worker that is chiefly exercising the minds 
of the authorities to-day. 

Female unemployment does not present the same difficulties. 
Indeed, in mary areas, for example in the Border tweed 
industry, there is an acute shortage of women workers, and in 
Dundee, which was one of the worst towns during the depres- 
sion, there is practically no unemployment among women. 
Many of the firms which are planning to come to the Scottish 
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Scotland 


Development Area are of the type which employ mainiy womey 
in such industries as light engincering and clothing, and in som, 
cases they are being warned that they will have to take op , 
higher proportion of male labour than they normally would ys. 
Even so, however, there are pockets of female unemployment 
In Greenock, for example, there is practically no work fo; 
women, while in Paisley, a few miles away, shortage of female 
operatives in J. and P. Coats’s thread mills is preventing the 
full utilisation of capacity. 


The schemes sponsored by the Board of Trade under the 
Distribution of Industry Act will, it is hoped, eventually pro. 
vide employment for about 90,000 workers, and should be 
completed by mid-1948. There is no dearth of applicants for 
factory space, and the war has had the effect of breaking down 
many of the prejudices of Englishmen against settling north of 
the Boarder. Certainly, the firms that came to Scotland during 
the war have been highly satisfied with the quality of the labour. 
Shortage of suitable modern factory buildings has long been ; 
cause of complaint, but progress with the construction of new 
factories on the trading estates is hampered, not by shortage of 
building labour, but by the material shortages common to the 
whole country. Timber, ‘inseed oil, bricks and, above all, stee! 
are the main shortages. At the moment, the estates are employ- 
ing only about 15,000 workers, and it is clear that vigorous 
efforts are needed to speed up the building programme and to 
adapt existing sites in Ordnance Factories for civilian produc- 
tion, if the paper plans are to be translated into practice. 


While the existing schemes, when they come into operation, 
will more than absorb the present surplus of unemployed, it 
may be necessary to find more jobs, of the right kind, for workers 
from heavy industry. Technological improvements and the 
decline of orders may lead to displacement of shipyard workers. 
The yards, which now employ 55,322 workers compared with 
the 1943 peak of 73,230, have plenty of work on hand, in con- 
nection with the reconversion and replacement programmes, and 
a shortage of certain types of skill is expected to follow the 
withdrawal of the Essential Work Order at the end of the year. 
But there is a lack of confidence in the ability of the industry 
to provide sustained employment, which is reflected in the 
decline of juvenile recruitment and the transference of certain 
types of skilled worker to the building trades. More emphasis 
on medium and on electrical engineering, rather than on the 
light type of industry which is attracted to the Development 
Area, seems essential if the traditional skills of Scottish labour 
are to be suitably employed. Textile machinery, mining 
machinery and constructional plant for the hydro-electric 
schemes might well be manufactured north of the border. 

Jobs may also have to be found for miners who become un- 
employed, either because they are physically unfit, or because 
their pits have closed down. The approaching exhaustion of 
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the Lanarkshire coalfield is creating serious economic and social 
problems. One immediate solution would be to provide fac- 
tories, such as those for miners suffering from pneumoconiosis 
in Wales, specifically for ex-miners. But the ultimate solution 
can only be the transfer of the mining population of Lanarkshire 
to the rich and only partly developed coalfields of the Lothians, 
Fife and Ayrshire. Shortage of housing is likely to be the main 
obstacle to such a transference. 

Mobility of labour, both between occupations and areas, is 
thus the crux of the Scottish industrial problem. The Minister 
of Labour’s training centres, again delayed by material shortages, 
are now training 2,699 workers, and there is a very long waiting 
list for places. ‘The geographical mobility of labour, hard 
enough to achieve in wartime, has become even harder in peace- 
time without any of the wartime controls and incentives. It 
may be wondered whether the schemes for providing work in 
Lanarkshire may not have the effect of tying down certain 
sections of the population, who might otherwise migrate to the 
East, and of leading to a permanent lack of balance between male 
and female ee The eastern coalfield region is not 
included in the elopment Area, since it has never been 
particularly vulnerable to unemployment ; consequently it is 
not favourably placed for receiving building projects. Yet there 
is an urgent need to bring about more diversification of industry 
in the coalmining area, and to provide work locally for the 
women. As soon as the building situation becomes easier, the 
Government should direct attention to encouraging suitable 
industries to settle in East Scotland. 

A possible shift’in the distribution of the population may 
come about as a result of the hydro-electric scheme. One of 
the main objectives of its sponsors is to arrest the drift from 
the Highlands and to attract new industries. As the Hydro- 
Electric Bill was passed, by an Act of timely foresight, as long 
ago as 1943, the Hydro-Electric Board has been able to secure 
a share of construction materials and get ahead with its 
schemes. Building, using both local and prisoner of war labour, 
has now started on several schemes. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are the Sloy, Tummel Garry and Gairloch projects. 
The Sloy scheme is the most advanced, and the project, with a 
capacity of 130,000 kilowatts, and costing £3} million, should 
be complete by the end of 1948. 

When all the schemes are completed, the Board will generate 
about 6,000 million units per annum, enough electricity to 
supply the present consumption of Scotland, to electrify the 
railways, to provide power for new industries and to leave a 
surplus for sale to the Central Electricity Board grid. By 1953, 
the rate of output will represent a saving of 14-2 million tons 
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of coal. The Board is required, under the terms of the Act, 
to sell electricity at the cost price of the most economic steam 
generating plant, so that for the time being no economic advan- 
tage will be derived by industry from its operations. This will, 
however, bring in a substantial income to the Board which will 
be used for taking cheap power to the uneconomic areas. Any 
schemes for the industrial development of the Highlands need 
to be looked at with some caution. It is highly desirable to 
make power available to Highland households, crofts and farms 
and to encourage small-scale rural industries, but the artificial 
location of new industries in remote Highland glens would be 
shortsighted policy, for it is obviously easier to export power 
from the Highlands than to import industry. A survey of 
mineral resources is being undertaken by the Scottish Office, 
and a special Highlands committee has been set up. These 
reports will no doubt show how far the economic development 
and exploitation of the Highlands is practicable. 

The effects of hydro-electric developments are, however, 
mainly long term. So are the plans for developing the tourist 
trade (estimated to bring in £40 million a year) and, for improved 
communications, such as the Forth Road Bridge. Hopes held 
out for the future do little to console those who are unemployed 
now or to ensure that the most effective use is being made of 
the available skill and productive resources. Much Scottish 
development hangs in the balance and depends upon Govern- 
ment decision from London. Coal, the ports, and road and rail 
transport interests are waiting to know the plans for their opera- 
tion under nationalisation. In iron and steel, granted a reprieve 
from nationalisation, and in shipbuilding, there is much uncer- 
tainty about the future. The Hydro-Electric Board’s distri- 
bution schemes may be affected by nationalisation. In civil 
aviation, there is widespread concern at the apparent 
“ by-passing ” of Prestwick as an international airport. Even 
the comparatively straightforward proposals for unifying the 
Clyde port authorities contained in the Cooper report await a 
central decision. 

These uncertainties are common to every industry to-day, 
but they are accentuated in Scotland by the resentment at the 
alleged domination from London. Even where this does not take 
the acute form of Scottish nationalism, there is a general i21- 
pression that Westminster takes too little interest in Scotland, 
and a desire for more devolution in economic affairs. The much- 
debated question of whether Scotland would in fact stand to 
gain from a greater degree of “ home rule ” is outside the scope 
of this article, but the strong feeling that exists on this point 
cannot be ignored by those who are responsible for forming 
economic policy for the United Kingdom as a whole. 


Business Notes 


Daltonian Success 


Although the conversion period for holders of Local Loans 
‘ipired last Monday, the Chancellor, as this issue of The 
ist goes to press, has neither announced the conversion 
‘sult nor turned off the tap for cash sales of the 2} per cent 
Treasury stock into which Locals are being converted. The possi- 
bility that he might do so did, apparently, produce a faint flicker 
of additional interest in the new loan, for last week’s sale of £14.65 
million were some £2} million better than the modest response of 
Previous week. Yet the week’s figure was appreciably less 
than one-third of the average for the nine weeks of the previous 
up's flow—of 24 per cent Savings Bonds, 1965-75—and the 
£108.15 million that has been secured in the five weeks is a good 
deal less than the Savings Bonds produced in their first fortnight. 
the delay in making an announcement be due to these con- 
ttasts? Surely not. To Mr Dalton, almost any result is a 
. Success "for there are always alternative ways of demonstrating 
. This time, no doubt, he will say that conversion applications 
have been s0 overwhelming—after all, Government agencies 
ieady held or rapidly acquired well over half the £429 million 
Mt ls, and the Government broker last week was most insis- 
t upon getting deli in time to opt for conversion—so over- 
Whelming dine ‘Coy siged Bad cash response was needed. 
Some ‘such juggling will certainly be needed to present the 
in the customarily dramatic form. But, in fact, there is 


a sense in which, from the Chancellor’s point of view, the opera- 
tion really has been a success. The aspiring Goschen has certainly 
not yet succeeded in persuading the British public to take a 24 per 
cent irredeemable, and like it. But this operation has brought 
the aspirant’s goal a long step nearer. Success in these terms is 
measured by the amount of leverage that can be exerted on the 
yield structure for gilt-edged stocks as a whole. And the 
audacious terms of this tap loan, plus investors’ belief in Treasury 
omnipotence, provided a very strong lever indeed. If the aim is 
cheap money at any price, it matters not at all whether the opera- 
tive force is a rush into or a rush away from the proffered stock, 
provided that the leverage is in fact exerted. And it is one of the 
paradoxes of Government technique in the gilt-edged market that 
leverage of the second kind is always the more rapid in its action. 


One of many indications of this has been given this week in the 
result of the Bristol conversion. For the first time, a 24 per cent 
Corporation offer has secured a full response, although the con- 
version price—99}, for stock dated 1967/72—was half a point 
ahead of the previous batch, all of which were failures in market 
terms (though not, of course, in Mr Dalton’s). But the real 
measure of the tap’s leverage is not the success of the Bristol 
issue at the enhanced price but rather the fact that this price, 
announced on the morrow of the tap scheme, looked too low 
even then. There will obviously be a fresh turn of the screw 
when the next conversion comes along. Meanwhile, the market 
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is paying very little attention to such matters. The main currents 
of interest and business are still those set in motion by the trans- 
port nationzlisation terms. In rails, after the sharp response at 
the end of last week to the details revealed by the Transport 
Bill, the two streams—selling by private holders and buying by 
professionals en route for gilt-edged—have largely cancelled 
themselves out. But in gilt-edged some slackening of the pressure 
from the competitive movement into rails, and further reflections 
upon Treasury capacity to steer the market through these new 
eddies, have reawakened institutional interest and produced a 
modest advance in prices. 


* * *x 


Railway Dividends for 1946-47 


Several readings of Clauses 20 to 23 of the Transport Bill 
are required to determine their meaning, which lies deeply en- 
shrined in legal obscurity. These Clauses determine the payment 
of dividends by the railways for this year and next. Clause 20 
prohibits the railways from paying, after the Act is passed, divi- 
dends which had not become due before the Act was passed. 
This prohibition is clearly intended, from the Clauses which 
follow, to ensure that the amounts distributed in dividends for 
1946 and 1947 relate only to the net revenue earned by the com- 
panies in those years, and it covers guaranteed, preference and 
ordinary dividends. 

After the date of transfer (that is, after January 1, 1948) an 
auditor is to ascertain the total sum payable to each undertaking 
for the two years 1946 and 1947 under the fixed control rental. 
To this sum he will add any net revenues from “ excluded items ” 
(for example, revenue from road passenger transport investments) 
and any payments from net revenue made by the company for 
the redemption of capital. On the other side of the account the 
auditor will put the total interest paid on the debenture stocks 
and the amounts paid out in dividends on other classes of capital. 
The balance will then be paid to the company by the Commission, 
and will be applied, first, in paying sums legally due by the com- 
pany in respect of any agreement disclaimed by the Commission, 
next for interest payments on debenture stock not already met, 
then. for dividend payments, and finally the balance will be 
repayable to the Commission. This elaborate network of Clauses 
is thus an attempt to secure that any distribution to stockholders 
in respect of 1946 and 1947 which is not related to the net revenue 
earned in these years will reduce the final amount available for 
the last distribution to stockholders. There appears, however, 
to. be some residual doubt whether the directors may. nor still 
retain their discretion to dispose, as they think. fit, of the com- 
penies’ contingency funds. 

* 


These clauses have taken some of the gilt-edging- from the 
junior stocks. At the end of last week, when it was reckoned 
that the companies might sweep as much—and perhaps rather 
mere—into their net revenue accounts for this year and next as 
some of them did in 1945, the quotations for the marginal ‘stocks 
were clearly attractive. But the attractions turn out on closer 
inspection to have an unstable foundation. By discounting the 
prices then current for the junior stocks by the net value of the 
“accrued dividend ”—on the assumption, that is, thar the 1945 
payments would be repeated and then projecting those dividends 
forward for 1947—redemption yields of as much as 174 per cent. 
could be shown on LMS ordinary, 14 per cent on LNER second 
preference, ro per cent on Southern preferred and 14 per cent 
on the deferred. 

The 1945 dividends of Great Western, LMS and LNER were, 
in fact, short-earned. GWR ordinary received § per cent, but 
exrned only 4.6 per cent, while the LMS 4 per cent payment 
was covered by earnings of slightly less than 3 per cent. Re- 
worked on the basis of 1945 earnings as opposed to dividends, 
yield calculations for this year and next give much more sober 
results for the marginal stocks, and their attractions as a cheap 
means of entry intro the gilt-edged market through the backdoor 
have been relatively diminished. 


* * » 


Aid for Cotton Spinning 


ra Stafford Cripes, offer to the cotton spinnin g industry at 
M ester this. week of a 25 per cent grant for new machine 

at least has the decisive maak of. rejecting the majority Maw in 
the Cotton Working Party Report that re-equipment should be 
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financed out of increased prices for three years and a levy oj 
3s. od. per spindle. This offer of assistance to Lancashire mys, 
not be brushed aside as another Government subsidy, for th. 
ailing convalescence of the industry, after its war-time surgical 
operation, is too serious to justify the rejection of any scheme 
which promises to break the inactivity and indecision of the past 
several months. Some means must be found to increase cotion 
yarn production before the clothing ration can be raised ang 
more important, before exports can flow freely ts hard currency 
areas. 

The Government shares the Working Party’s view that laboy 
in the cotton industry has been permanently reduced and they 
see little hope of immediate increase. They have also accepted 
the recommendation of the Working Party for a Central Organisa. 
tion in the industry, for which legislation is to be provided this 
session, The primary reason for re-equipment in spinning is to 
offset the deficiency of labour which is no longer coming into the 
industry. There will be no compulsory scheme of amalgamation 
and re-grouping, such as the Report proposed. Instead a grant 
of 25 per cent towards the cost of mechanical re-equipment (that 
is, excluding buildings) is to be made, on certain conditions, 
Orders for machinery to qualify for grant will have to be placed 
within two years and completed in five years; to encourage re- 
grouping, thc scheme will only apply to groups of mills containing 
“not less than, say, 500,000 spindles.” It will be a condition 
that two-shift working is introduced, “as and when the mills are 
progressively modernised.” And both sides of the industry are 
to accept and encourage “new ‘nethods of labour deployment 
and utilisation ” within the industry. 

This scheme, as Sir Stafford emphasised, is to apply only to 
cotton spinning—weaving is left for later consideration—on the 
argument that the cotton yarn shortage bedevils the whole of the 
textile industries, including rayon and; woollen mixture weaving. 
It might involve a fairly heavy Gnapiciel burden, for of the 391 
million spindles in 1940, some 18.8 million were owned by con- 
cerns with up to 200,000 spindles. Owners of rather less than 
one half of the total spindles presumably would already be cligible 
to take advantage of the scheme, but they represent a small 
number—less than 30—of the 280 spinning firms in the indusiry. 

x 


Two difficulties stand out. The first is connected with the 
supply of machinery—on which Sir Stafford was surprisingly 
optimistic, for he claimed the manufacturers can make more 
spinning machinery than they have orders for, though this pre- 
sumably means that the export quota would be revised to meet 
home orders. Perhaps the better measure of the spinning 
machinery supply position is the two years’ grace under the 
scheme for placing orders. The second difficulty may be the 
attitude of labour towards double shift working. But 
the scheme is at any rate fairly placed before the spinning 
industry and its workers. It may not be perfect—for example, 
it leaves out of account new mills and the respacing of machinery 
in old mills—and there is no necessary warrant for the view that 
an efficient undertaking must control 500,000 spindles as a mini- 
mum, particularly when those spindles may be distributed over 
a number of separaie mills. The plan might indeed be held to 
favour automatically the undertaking§ which are already big 
(which is not necessarily the same as efficient) and to prejudice 
those mills which have gone ahead independently and have re- 
equipped out of their own pockets. It is now for Lancashire to 
take its decision. 


* * x 


Coal Production 


_ Were it not for the steady rise in fuel consumption and the 
imminent approach of the Christmas holidays, the latest coal 
production figures would give cause for satisfaction. These wo 
factors, however, combine to cloud the effect of the recent really 
encouraging increases in output. Average weekly output 1 
October was 7,000 tons, an increase of 110,500 tons over S¢p- 
tember and 120,000 tons over October, 1945. The increase was 
maintained during November, and output in the last week of the 
month was provisionally estimated at 3,823,100 tons—the highest 
figure since the week ending June 17, 1945. Output per man- 
shift, overall, rose from 1.03 tons in the first week of September 
to, 1.06 in the last two weeks of November. At the face, 0 
October it reached the rate of 2.81 tons. 

The increase in production is attributed by the Minister of 
Fuel to the psychological effect of nationalisation and to the 
physical measures which have already been taken to improve 
technical efficiency. Whether the psychological effects will con 
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tinue to be operative, once the glamour of the act of socialisa- 
tion fias worn thin, may be doubtful. But it is likely that such 
factors as improved industrial relations will continue to play an 
important part in maintaining a good level of output. 


Nationalisation certainly has not yet had the effect of making 
the mining industry more attractive to recruits. Mr Shinwell 
has expressed his satisfaction that the manpower has been held at 
about 691,600 since the last week in October, and he believes that 
the decline has mow been checked. But there was a loss of 
00 workers between September 7th and the end of October— 
aithough these included a number of Bevin boys and “incor- 
rigibles” whose departure improved, rather than diminished, pro- 
duction. The Minister is far more optimistic than the miners’ 
union about the industry’s manpower prospects. Like the union, 
he stubbornly refuses to countenance the idea of importing foreign 
labour, and jis indeed somewhar hurt that the matter should not 
now be regarded as closed. But he has not proposed any alter- 
native method of recruitment to offset the continual drain of 
older miners from the industry. The decline in juvenile entrants 
is likely to continue, and recruitment from non-recurrent sources, 
such as ex-miners from the Forces, will soon dry up altogether. 


At the moment the main source of anxiety is neither manpower 
nor production, but consumption—-hence the cuts in coal, gas 
and electricity consumption announced on Wednesday. Industry 
used 71,000 tons more coal per week in October, 1946, than in 
October, 1945; electricity undertakings 63,000 tons more, and 
gas undertakings 30,000 tons more. While these increases may 
be welcomed by Sir Stafford Cripps as a healthy sign of trade 
revival, they fill Mr Shinwell with alarm and despondency. Dis- 
tributed coal stocks, 10,886,000 tons in October, represented a 
sight improvement over the position in September, but were 
nearly 3 million tons below the level of October, 1945. And the 
continuing rise in consumption against a background of only 
slowly increasing output means that the coal problem is likely 
to remain acute for several years to come. 


* on * 


Mr Eugene Meyer Goes 


News which has come recently from the Bretton Woods 
Institutions in Washington has not been wholly encouraging. 
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Mr Eugene Meyer, president of the International Bank, has 
resigned after less than six months of office, and his decision has 
obviously created considerable surprise among his colleagues. 
The ostensible reason given by Mr Meyer, namely, that “ the 
machinery of the Bank is now in working order,” and that his 
services are therefore no longer required, will deceive very few 
people. There have been reports recently that certain differences 
of opinion have arisen between Mr. Meyer and his American 
colleagues at the Bank regarding the timing of the Bank’s first 
issues. Mr Meyer has also been meeting difficulties in preparing 
the ground for launching the Bank’s issues in the American 
capital market. Very little progress has been made in enacting 
the legislation that would make bonds issued or guaranteed by 
the Bank eligible as holdings for commercial banks and insurance 
companies in the United States. 

One State, Winsconsin, is in fact threatening legislation 
which would specifically forbid banks operating under its State 
charters to invest in any securities issued by the International 
Bank. The Banking Commission in Wisconsin has by a unanimous 
vote cefused permission for such investments. This refusal was 
justified by the Chairman of the Commission on the ground that 
the Bank’s guarantee of such securities in so far as it represented 
the pledge of European countries “was not worth a whoop in 
hell.” He added that the Commission was acting now to safeguard 
the banks in Winsconsin “from being caught as they were after 
World War I” when they lost about 53 per cent of the money 
they had invested in foreign securities. This initiative, coming 
from what is normally regarded as a progressive State is not the 
happiest augury in launching the United States on the role of 
an international lender. It would appear, too, that discussions 
that have taken place in the United States regarding the terms on 
which international bank issues could be made have not developed 
very satisfactorily. A few weeks ago Mr. J. W. Beyen, the Dutch 
Executive Director of the Bank, said that the bank’s issues would 
probably be of 25-year maturities, but that a “ pilot” issue might 
be floated before the end of 1946 and that it would probably take 
the form of 10-year debentures carrying interest at between § and 
4 per cent above the rate for comparable US Government obliga- 
tions. This would indicate a rate of interest of around 3 per 
cent. Since then, however, the new issue market in New York 
has become badly glutted with undigested issues, interest rates 
have been inclined to harden and the New York banks are showing 
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very little appetite for International Bank bonds on anything ‘ike 
the above mentioned terms. Meanwhile, the queue of would-ve 
borrowers js stead:ly lengthening and requests for loans from the 
International Bank are now in excess of 2,000 million dollars. 

Finally, new$ comes from Australia that the Dominion is still 
hovering very indecisively on the brink of ratification of the 
Bretton Woods agreement. The Parliamentary Labour Party this 
week declined by 29 votes to 23 to endorse the Cabinet’s recom- 
mendation that the agreement be accepted. The matter has now 
been referred to the Labour Party’s Federal Conference, which 
will not meet until the New Year, and it would seem, therefore, 
that Australia cannot become a member of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund by December 3Ist, 
the last date on which adherence can be obtained on “ Founda- 
tion member terms.” 


* * * 


Cotton Bill Debate 


Monday’s debate on the Corton (Centralised Buying) Bill 
provided a field~day for Lancashire members, and plenty of fer- 
your about speculators on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange exploit- 
ing the workers. Comment of this sort would no doubt enliven 
a political meeting, but it did nothing to illuminate the economic 
case for and against bulk purchase. One Government supporter 
disclaimed any intention to follow the questions raised by the 
Opposition about fluctuations of prices, which are the crux of the 
whole matter. It was fortunate thar Mr Marquand and Sir 
Stafford Cripps were better briefed, but their cases were still un- 
convincing. Mr Marquand took the examples of the multiple 
stores and the co-operative movement as instances of successful 
centralised and large-scale buying—as though these justified auto- 
matically the application of the same techniques in cotton. Mr 
Marquand claimed that the Cotton Commission would in normal 
conditions increase its sampling facilities ; that the range of its 
stocks (now 1} million bales) was probably more varied than in 
pre-war days, though for currency or other reasons imports of 
certain growths and the spinners’ freedom of choice might be 
restricted ; and that the cover scheme affords the spinners “a very 
high degree of protection against price changes.” 

On prices, Mr Marquand restricted himself, virtually, to a 
view of the market over the next 3} months. On balance, the 
long-term probability favoured a fall rather than a rise: If so, 
the Commission would run into a period of falling prices when 
it will have to sell cotton below cost. The Control is expected 
to make a profit of £10 million to £12 million in the current 
financial year, “ partly as a result of rising prices ”—though thev 
have lately been fall’ng—“ and partly because of wise or fortunate 
buying.” Stocks at the end of next March will have cost (includ- 
ing holding cherges) about £76 million ; they may then be worth 
£90 million—though such estimates are still contingent. It appears 
that the profit which the Commission will take over—provisionally 
put at £25 million—will include the £14 million arising on re- 
valuation. 

The case for the free market put by Mr Lyttelton turned on the 
risks of a bulk purchasing organisation operating uncovered in a 
world market and holding a stock unprotected agairist market 
fluctuations. This, indeed, is a perfectly valid ground of criticism, 
but unfortunately it loses a good deal of its weight when the “end 
product ”—namely, utility yarn—is already subsidised. It is not 
the accounts of the Commission which will reeval whether its 
activities have been good or bad, so much as the overall cost 
of the final product, including the taxpayer’s contribution. As 
Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out, in winding up the debate, the 
trading profit of the Commission will be made out of the spinner, 
and the spinner has it made up out of the consumer by the fixed 
price. This is a nicely calculated lore ; but dexterity in keeping 
accounts is not the same thing as judgment in dealing in a raw 
material of which the whole must be imported by this country. 


* * * 


Silver Fluctuations 


While the London official price of silver holds its serene and 
unchanging course at 553d. per ounce the free quotations which 
respond to changes in supply and demand have recently fluctu- 
ated within wide limits. are three sterling prices for silver 
other than the fixed official quotation. The first is for free silver 
ce a be eee eer users without restriction. Much of 
this free silver has in the come from scrap. The second is 
for imported silver involving dollar expenditure. The third is 
for exportable silver involving no dollar expenditure. It is the 
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first and third of these quotations that have recently fluctuate 
wildiy with the gyrations of the Bombay price to which they ar 
anchored. The Bombay price has fallen from a high record of 
192 rupees per 100 tolas reached last June to 126 rupees last week 
and has since firmed to around 135 rupees. The abrupt {y) 
took place after the publication of the British recoinage pill which 
gave a serious adverse psychological shock to the market. Th 
effect of this development has been enhanced by the flood : 
silver that has reached the Bombay market ever since the British 
authorities gave permission last August for silver arbitrage opera. 
tions provided these did not involve the loss of hard currencies 
About fourteen million ounces have since then been sold on the 
Bombay market through London bullion dealers, much of the 
metal in question coming from Russian sources. These arrival; 
fell on a tense and sensitive speculative position in the Bomba 
market, where a long and bitter battle had been waged ee 
two important bull and bear syndicates. The silver arrived jn 
time to save the bears, who, when compelled by a Court decision 
to deliver the metal they had sold short were rescued by the sub. 
stantial arrivals that began to appear a few weeks ago. The fall 
in the Bombay price has, allowing for the cost of shipping silver 
to India, fallen to yery near the parity indicated by the official 
price in London, and during the past week there has been con- 
siderable bidding for silver on Indian account at prices ranging 
from 55d. to §7d. per ounce. The free silver price, which stood 
at 76d. when, towards the end of September, the British recoinag: 
proposals were announced, has thus slumped to the close 
proximity of the official price. 


* * * 


Trade Against Hard Currencies 


_ The dangers of the partition of the British trade trend, 
which is producing a favourable balance against sterling and soft 
currency areas and a dangerously adverse balance against the hard 
currency areas were again emphasised last week by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The table below gives a summary of the state of British 
trade with some of the more important “ hard ” currency countries 
in 1938 and this year, compared with a group of “ soft ” currency 
countries which are among the principal British export markets 
at present. 


U.K. Trapeze: Harp AND OTHER CURRENCIES 
(£°000) 


| U.K. U.K. 
Imports Exports Re-exports 


Balance 














\USA— 
1938 (9 months)............ 88,485 15,363 6,205 — 66,917 
1946 (9% months) ciate saiens 165,392 24,765 2,465 — 136,163 
SE cc dsicved ‘ — 41,67 
cs om q 8,676 1,104 41,675 
938 (9 months)............ 59,031 16,897 779 — 41,355 
1946 (9 months)............ 140,272 21,854 624 ~ 17786 
1946 (3rd quarter).......... 43,300 8,271 173 — 43% 
nee (9 hs) 
Te) ee | 18,407 8,790 831 — 8,736 
1946 mete. as alia . 21,557 13,967 948 — 6,64 
uarter) ......... ; _ 3 
Arcenine— q 8,619 5,684 179 2,736 
938 (9 months)............ 28,853 14,504 — 14,568 
1946 (9 months)............ 52,697 14,277 is — 38,27 
1946 (3rd quarter) .......... 21,566 114 — 14,858 
Other Currencies : 
1938 (9 months) ........... 31,454 324 401 — 11,729 
1946 (9 months) ........... 47,107 Se oi4 585 + 9,52 
os Sed quarter) ......... 13,944 20,987 384 | + «C7427 
1938 (9 months) ........... 10,972 9,128 
1946 (9 months) ........... 553 ey ; 44,350 
1946 (3rd quarter) ......... 3,776 19,031 49 | + 1558 
1938 (9 months) ........... 28,401 11,836 439 | — 16,1% 
1946 (9 months) ........... 028 35521 1454 | + 19747 
aust 3rd quarter) ......... 6.498 14,736 397 | + «(8,855 
1938 (9 months) ........... 53,881 624 584 24,673 
1946 is months) .......... 48,565 40578 205 | — 7,78 
Se Ase 3rd quarter). 2.222222 18,619 14,044 95 | — 44 
1938 (9 months) ........... 8,709 14 | — 20% 
1946 {9 months) |°.. 1 °° "°° 10,821 T9863 205 | — 2635 
1946 (3ed quarter)...” 11'543 17/324 263 | + 604 
eee ee tesneesepesenss estsssestesesesenssenesncensnensfempetenniiecsteian 


In the case of the “soft” currencies, positive balances have 
already emerged or negative balances have been reduced. Britis! 
exports, indeed, have increased to “hard” currency countries, 
cept to the Argentine. But this increase (which can hardly match 
the average rise in export prices) has been swamped by th 
tremendous increase in imports—save in the single cas¢ 
Sweden. There has been significantly less talk during the pa 
three weeks of a policy of directing uxports to the dollar countries 
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and concentrating imports as far as possible from the sterling 
countries. This might provide a theoretical solution of the dollar 
problem, but it is in any case administratively impossible. There 
js great scope for expanding British exports to the American 
continents, but it is quite hopeless to try and direct them there. 
Exports of textiles, in particular, have proved disappointing, 
though it is possible that the prospective ending of the international 
allocation scheme (which has been based on a rough measure of 
hysical need rather than on Britain's shortage of dollars) may 
assist British textile exports to the Americas. 


* *x * 


Queensland Loan Repayment 


It was announced at the end of last week that the 3 per cent 
Queensland Loan, which is due for repayment on January Ist next 
year, will be repaid from Australia’s sterling balances and will not 
be the subject of a conversion offer. This first bite at the large 
cherry of Austcalia’s callable debt—there are at present some {£100 
million of sterling stocks which are within the zone of optional 
conversion—is not, perhaps, a very definite indication of the 
policy which the Commonwealth authorities intend to follow when 
the time comes for dealing with it in the mass. It may be that 
some part will be repaid from the sterling balances as in the case 
of Queensland. For the conversion operations, again, there are 
two views—the school which expects a single operation covering 
all the individual loans, and another which expects a series of 
individual conversions to give a spread of maturity dates. 

In anv event, no move is likely to be taken before the tap has 
been closed and the authorities have given the signal to go for- 
ward. Perhaps one of the arguments against a single large con- 
version issue is that, as a result of the 2} per cent tap and the 
railway compensation terms;the authorities may feel the need to 
see their way clearly in the gilt-edged market for some time ahead ; 
if so, they might prefer a series of smaller operations rather than 
a large one, which might—depending on its terms and the state 
of the market—provide a further strain on the digestive powers 
of the investor. Not that the investor’s appetite to-day is in any 
sense fastidious ; he is quite prepared to take his bread plain and 
his gruel thin—as witness the terms of the Northern American 
Trust offer of £705,000 2} per cent debenture stock at 95, cedeem- 
able 1972-82, to holders of the present 3} per cent debenture 
stock. A gross redemption yield of slightly less than 2¢ per cent 
on this new stock represents a margin of litthe more than % per 
cent compared with a corresponding gilt-edged stock. Everything 
is gilt-edged now—or nearly so. 


a * * 


The Australian Pound 


A statement by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr J. B. 
Chifley, this week should finally set at rest the recent fears that 
a revaluation of the Australian pound was imminent. On such 
matters as this, governmental statements often need to be rather 
heavily discounted, because, if a government really were planning 
achange in its exchange rate, it dare not give advance warning 
of its intentions, because to do so would aggravate the very diffi- 
culties which the change itself was designed to mitigate. 

This time, however, the denial can surely be taken at face 
value. In present circumstances, comparisons of relative price 
levels on the basis of official indices have little relevance, but, on 
the normal criteria, it is probably true that the Australian pound 
is at the moment somewhat undervalued at £A125 to £100 sterling. 
By past standards, too, Australia’s reserve position is abnormally 
strong: it was recently disclosed that her sterling balances now 
stand at around £175 million. But the Australian authorities 
would be very short-sighted if they regarded this situation as 
justifying an appreciation of the currency. Australia, like most 
other countries which normally are heavy importers of manufac- 
tured goods, has heavy arrears of demand for capital goods of all 

s. In relation to these needs, and to the increased price level 
by reference to which the adequacy of normal exchange reserves 
must be tested, the Australian balances are not inordinately large. 
At the same time, although the conditions of a sellers’ marker still 
obtain for most-of Australia’s staple exports, it would obviously 

unwise to raise export prices at this stage. 

* * * 


Radio Valve Prices 


The report of the Central Price Regulation Committee on 
the prices of radio valves concludes that the public, by paying 
et prices for replacement valves, subsidises manufacturers 
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losses on sales to set-makers. The Committee is satisfied that if 
the level of profits earned by manufacturers is to be the yardstick, 
the prices at present charged for radio valves are fair ; but it con- 
siders that the prices charged on replacement valves alone yield 
excessive profits in some cases. 

Apart from any increase in costs which may result from restric- 
tion of output in a discriminatory monopoly, manufacturing costs 
are considered not unduly high by American standards, making 
reasonable allowance for the different characteristics of supply and 
demand in each country. The British Radio Valve Manufac- 
turers’ Association has a long-established price list to protect retail 
prices and discounts. Sales to set-makers (which accounted for 
70 per cent of the pre-war total and are now 8o per cent) are out- 
side the price-fixing arrangements ; competition is keen and losses 
are sustained. A list of “approved buyers” is, however, main- 
tained by the Association. But retail prices are strictly controlled 
and reviewed annually. 

The pricing system is interesting. Radio valves are price- 
regulated under the Prices of Goods Act, 1939, and price increases 
above 1939 levels are only permissible to balance increases in cost 
and the incidence of purchase tax. Taking the retail listed price 
as 100, the public pays 100 plus purchase tax. The retailer and 
servicing engineer is allowed a discount of 33} per cent on the 
listed price ; the wholesaler and chain store receives a further 
114 per cent discount, sometimes 13} per cent. That is, the 
wholesale price is reduced by discounts to 55 and the price to 
outside set-makers, which is not fixed, may be anything up to §5. 
So fixed distribution margins put about 100 per cent on wholesale 
prices, ignoring purchase tax. Firms outside the Association 
follow a similar price policy. 

There may be special considerations in this industry ; which 
prevent retail margin fixing from becoming an intolerable im- 
position on the public—in normal times, valves frequently last as 
long as radio receivers—and it would certainly be wrong to single 
out the radio valve manufacturers as an isolated case of price-fixing. 
Lists of approved dealers, fixed distribution margins by manu- 
facturers and an insistence that all retailers shall charge each 
component margin or discount in their final selling price are 
fashionable in other types of consumer goods. The Census of 
Distribution should give a factual starting point for an examin- 
ation of the burden of high, fixed margins and their effect on 
distribution efficiency. An investigation of the whole problem is 
long overdue. 


* * * 


More Treasury Bills 


A welcome, if unspectacular, development in Lombard Street 
last week was the decision of the authorities to raise the offer 
of Treasury bills at yesterday’s tender from £160 million to £170 
million. This move attracted some attention because in the past 
the seasonal increase in the Treasury bill issue (which is de- 
signed to ensure that the banks and money market have larger 
supplies of maturing bills during the last quarter of the financial 
year, when cash supplies are drained away by heavy tax payments) 
has always taken place in October. This time, however, the 
seasonal pattern was distorted by the launching of the 2} per cent 
tap loan. The first increase in the bill isue, from £150 million 
to £160 million, in fact, occurred at end-September—earlier than 
usual—and there was a further increase, to £170 million, in the 
following week, so that in the first three weeks of October new 
issues of bills were running £20 million ahead of maturities. 
Then came the announcement of the irredeemable tap loan which, 
even before its opening, provided finance for the authorities by 
inducing a demand for dated stocks, thus enabling the “ depart- 
ments ” to lighten their holdings. 

Ordinarily, even the opening of a tap loan would not necessarily 
affect the bill issue, because the Treasury can generally return any 
excess receipts to the market by reducing its borrowings on 
Treasury deposit receipts below the level of current maturities. 
On this occasion, however, it happened that for several weeks 
there were no maturing TDR’s, so that the customary technique 
could not be followed. In addition, for reasons discussed in these 
columns a fortnight ago, the banks have refrained from sur- 
rendering existing TDRs, but preferred to finance by other means 
the transfers of funds to the authorities in payment for the sales 
of the tap loan. In these circumstances, the authorities obviously 
had no real alternative but to reduce the Treasury bill issue. Its 
restoration now to the original figure of £170 million may perhaps 
be construed 2s an indication either that the turning-off of the tap 
is imminent, or that the receipts from it are expected to be small. 

But, in any case, it is noteworthy that this step has been taken 
at the very end of the period in which there were no TDR 
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maturities. Next week there will be £90 million of maturities, 
with a further £100 million in the following week. Hence, issues 
of TDRs will presumably be resumed, and thus will enable the 
authorities again to use this instrument as a balancing item in 
their week-to-week cash position. In the circumstances, the in- 
crease in the bill issue can be regarded as a sign to the market 
that there has been no change in the policy of gradually shifting 
the emphasis towards bills whenever reasonable opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. 


® x * 


Lever Brothers & Unilever in Africa 


Mr Geoffrey Heyworth’s survey last week at the Lever 
Brothers and Unilever meeting will cepay careful study by 
those who are interested in colonial development. The chair- 
man limited his remarks to the company’s development projects 
in Africa. There are excellent reasons, both from the point of 
view of the welfare of the African and the company’s goodwill in 
the dark continent, for a wide review of its activities in that area. 

Apart from the long, and by no means exhaustive, list of indi- 
vidual development schemes stretching over the length and 
breadth of Africa, the survey reveals a significant long-term 
development trend. The chairman dealt at some length with the 
group’s activities in the Belgian Congo where the palm oil and 
cubber planting programme, started in 1937, is nearing compl- 
tion and to which, significantly, has been added experimentally 
this year 6,000 acres of cocoa. Quite clearly, Congo plantation 
palm oil will offer increasing competition with the more primitive 
peasant palm oil industry of Nigeria, competition which may 
spread in the next 10 years to cocoa if the Congo soil and climaie 
prove favourable to oultivation. 

The Unilever group propose to spend some {9.8 million on 
development in Africa between 1946 and 1949, of which 55 per 
cent is for natural resources, 10 per cent for commerce, 3 pet 
cent for transport and 32 per cent for industry. Such rates of 
investment are high by colonial standards. The large percentage 
for industrial expansion is noteworthy and beside the com- 
paratively low percentage to be spent on commerce, emphasises 
the tendency for European firms to become wholesale specialists, 
industrialists and commodity exporters, and to curtail their his- 
torical role of traders. The growing interest, at least of the Lever 
group, in indigenous resources brings with it an increasing con- 
cern for the people’s welfare, an attitude reinforced no doubt by 
the Belgian Congo administration and public opinion elsewhere in 
Africa. Education and housing for employees have now become 
the group’s active concern. Meanwhile a growing sense of joint 
responsibility between Governmem and commerce is typified in 
the East African groundnut scheme. 


a * * * 


Lnristmas Currency Demands 


This year’s Christmas currency demands will be an interesting 
test of the extent of inflationary pressures—even though the 
amount people spend at the holiday season is not a very reliable 
guide to their general spending habits. The note circulation this 
year has followed a more normal seasonal pattern than in any year 
since before the war. Whereas in 1945 the summer expansion of 
the circulation continued until early October, this year there was 
the traditional large reflux of notes after the August Bank holiday 
—wwhen the total circulation reached an all-time record at £1,391 
million. Moreover, the decline continued until the normal 
seasonal date, the third week in November, when the total reached 
a pre-Christmas low point of £1,363 million—e fall of £28 million, 
compared with only £24 million in the similar period of 1945. 

Now the influence of Christmas spending is being strongly 
felt. In the past fortnight just over £12 million of notes have 
gone imto circulation—or into the banks’ tills, in preparation for 
the public demands—but this efflux is only slightly larger than 
the corresponding movement last year. Despite these demands, 
the total circulation is still well below the August peak, whereas 
at this date last year it was some £9 million beyond it. There is, 
perhaps, still a chance that the season’s total demands will be less 
than those of 1945, when the efflux of notes in the five weeks from 
November 21st totalled £55.3 million, and £33 million of these 
went out in the last three weeks. But even a large reduction 
in the demands in the next three weeks would not suffice to 
avert the need for an increase in the fiduciary note issue, for 
the Bank of England’s note reserve is already down to £25.6 
million. 

Unless special measures are taken to induce the banks to draw 
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more heavily than usual upon their own till money holdings—ang 
it is far from clear that there is much scope for action on these 
lines, for the ratio of till money to deposits has been sharply 
reduced in recent years—an increase in the fiduciary issue seems 
inevitable. It is a pity that the year’s excellent record is likely 
to be marred in this way, for 1946—so far—is the first year since 
the war in which no increase has been necessary. In each of the 
years 1941 to 1945 three increases were needed. It is unlikely 
however, that the total circulation this Christmas will surpass 
last year’s figure by more than £40 million, whereas last Christ- 
mas the 1944 peak was topped by no less than £136 million. 


* x * 


New Permission to Deal Regulations 


The Council of the London Stock Exchange has introduced 
new requirememis in connection with applications for permission 
to deal. In future the Council will require to be satisfied on 
the reasonableness of the price of the new security, unless the 
Capital Issues Committee has already approved it. The Council 
will also look to the underwriting arrangements, the treatment 
of different classes of shareholders and, in the case of placings 
the marketing arrangements. Profits for ten years will have to be 
published where practicable and EPT standards and payments 
disclosed ; where the accounts cover a period which is not recent 
the directors will be required to give an expression of view about 
the subsequent course of the company’s affairs. To reduce 

stagging,” initial instalments for new issues must amount to 
at least 25 per cent of the total price. Apparently the Council 
is not yet prepared to advocate the making of new issues in un- 
renounceable form, a device which one active issuing house 
18 using to curb the “stag.” The Council have recognised that 
debenture trustees should be indep@ndent persons or corpora- 
tions of repute, and not directors of the borrowing company. 

The general tenor of the reforms accords with the Cohen Com- 
mittee recommendations and with Treasury policy. They make a 
tuumely appearance when the flow of new issues is considerable, 
when, in at least one recent case, no profit estimate was given 
and when | there are again growing complaints abour favour for 

insiders” against the chances of the public. On the latter 
point, a number of issuing houses have in the past week or two 
adopted the fairest system of all to cope with an overwhelming 
flood of applications—no preference and allotment by ballot. 


* x * 


Rubber Facts and Forecasts 


The third meeting of the Rubber Study Group ended at The 
Hague on November 28th. The deleghtas Scietiatedd that avail- 
able supplies of natural rubber to manufacturers might reach 
1.2 million tons 1n 1947, against 850,000 tons in 1946 and that, 
allowing for 500,000 tons of synthetic production, total rubber 
production might reach 2 million tons in 1948. Consumption 
may rise from 1.6 million tons in 1946 to 1.7 million tons in 1947 
and to 1.8 million tons in 1948, assuming maintenance of indus- 
trial activity. Stocks in the East will be reduced by about 340,000 
tons during 1946 and no allowance in the estimates was made 
for increased working stocks or strategic stock-piling. The Study 
Group concluded that an excess of production over consumption 
was unlikely before 1948 and that, though some share of the 
market both for natural and synthetic rubber would be governed 
by suitability for special uses rather than by comparative prices, 
over a wide field the two would compete on a price basis, within 
the limitations of national policy. 

Whether United States consumption will continue to run at 
about one million tons a year is at least as doubtful as the speed 
of recovery in natural rubber production ; at present natural 
rubber represents one-third of America’s total rubber consump- 
tion. This doubt has raised once again the questions for and 
against a restriction scheme. Such a scheme is a matter for the 
member Governments and not for the Study Group, which can 
only advise ; moreover, it might be designed either to avoid 4 
surplus and a consequential price collapse, or to prevent economic 
and social dislocation in producing countries. Prices and costs 
of production have moved so radically during and since the wit 
that there is little reliable information about the amount of 
rubber which can be produced profitably in various territories at 
any given range of prices. If it were intended to concentrate the 
estate rubber industry as part of some future restriction scheme: 
more up-to-date facts and a new efficiency survey would - 
essential, But this, no doubt, is looking some distance ahead. 
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United States Base Metal Policy 


On September 30th the US Government possessed 184,000 
short tons of copper, 550,000 short tons of zinc and concentrates 
39,000 short tons of lead and 58,000 short tons of tin and concen- 
yates. In the previous six months copper stocks alone had fallen 
sharply from 440,000 short tons, owing largely to the high cate of 
domestic consumption (now running at 15 million short tons a 
year) and the interruption of supplies by mining strikes in Chile 
and smelter strikes at home. Strikes probably contributed also to 
the fall in zine metal ‘stocks by 80,000 short tons and the rise 9f 
28,000 short toms in zinc concentrate stocks over the same period. 
To what extent these remaining stocks will be made available for 
disposal by competitive tender to private buyers by the War Assets 
Administration is uncertain, but it appears that the US Govern- 
ment by putting at least some tonnage up for sale is reluctant to 
hold metals at the present high prices or to allow the strategic 
stockpile of the Army and Navy Munitions Board to compete with 
industrial users for scarce materials during the reconversion period. 
By this date the American Government’s stock of copper may have 
been reduced to 160,000 tons, and there are doubts whether any 
further imports will be made on Government account. In lead the 
shortage was recently so serious that the stock was frozen, but the 
total now exceeds that of the end of September. 

Against this background prices continue to rise. American 
domestic copper producers have raised their prices by 
two cemts to 19} cents per pound—equivalent to £108} per 
ton for electrolytic copper—apparenily believing that con- 
sumers, who already have stocks equivalent to about three 
months’ consumption, will pay this price rather than risk 
having to cover needs with imported 18 cent copper 
on which a 4 cent per pound import duty is payable. It 
seems possible that the President will halve or waive the copper 
duty and the I cent per pound on imported lead. Zinc, for which 
the maximum price, including premium, payable to domestic pro- 
ducers is now 164-cents per pound, has risen in the export market 
by # cents to II cents per pound f.a.s. Gulf ports, equivalent to 
{61 per ton. 


Shorter Notes 
The Statistics of Trade Bill, 1946, which is to be debated in 
the House of Commons next week, is unlikely to raise any con- 
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troversy. Its object is “to enable certain Government depart- 
ments to obtain more readily the information necessary for the 
appreciation of economic trends” and to set up appropriate 
machinery for this purpose. It amends the previous laws relating 
to the Census of Production and provides for the long overdue 
Census of Distribution. The Board of Trade, assisted by advisory 
committees, will be responsible for collecting the information, 
and firms which fail to notify the Board of the details required, 
or knowingly give false information, will be liable to fines. With 
the setting up of the Central Statistical Office, an important step 
was taken in the co-ordination and collection of economic infor- 
mation. Regular Censuses of Production and Distribution will 
add to the stock of knowledge. 
* 


The extent of the deficit on the sterling area balance of pay-~ 
ments with Sweden proves to be rather larger than had been ex- 
pected. Mr Dalton announced on Tuesday that Sweden has 
agreed to accumulate sterling balances up to a total of £41 million 
during the two years ending on April 30th next. It has long been 
known that, mainly owing to the fact that British coal exports 
have fallen far below the rather sanguine expectations current at 
the time of the signing of the Anglo-Swedish Monetary Agreement 
in March, 1945, Sweden has been accumulating sterling much 
more rapidly than she had originally been prepared to do. Agree- 
ment upon so large a figure is therefore welcome. 

* 


The ninth discount market capital issue this year was announced 
this week. King and Shaxson Ltd. has increased its authorised 
capital from £500,000 to £1,000,000 and the paid-up capital is 
being raised to £775,000 by the issue to shareholders of 250,000 
£1 cumulative participating preferred ordinary shares at 22s. per 
share, and 25,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. per share. The 
company has been made public and the shares are being intro- 
duced to the Stock Exchange. This financing will raise the com- 
pany’s total known resources (including reserve and carry forward) 
from £613,000 to £938,000. During 1946, therefore, aggregate 
known resources of the nine houses which have made issues have 
been raised from £13 million to roughly £21.7 million—excluding 
the reserve and premium account of one concern which, being 
still a private company, does not publish these figures. 





The Subscription List will open at 10 a.m. on Thursday, the 12th December, 1946, and close on the same day. 


UNITED WHALERS LIMITED 


(A Subsidiary Company of Hector Whaling Ltd.) 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


Authorised. 


a 


£500,000 5°, Cumulative Participating Redeemable Preference Shares of £1 each ees oes 


Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... bai 


Issued and to 
be issued. 
sae ihn we ... £412,500 


£912,500. 


ISSUE TO THE PUBLIC OF 
500,000 5°, Cumulative Participating Redeemable Preference Shares at 21/-. 


In addition to the above issue of Preference Shares, the Company is issuing, to shareholders only, 137,500 Ordinary Shares at £2 


per share, being one share for every two Ordinary Shares held, 


The Prospectus will show (inter alia) that :— 


1. The Preference Shares are redeemable out of profits by drawings at 22/6d. per share, or by purchase, for which purpose £50,000 is 
(in certain circumstances) to be set aside each year. No drawings are to take place until January 1949. The Participating dividend of 3% will, 


if earned, be payable in full in respect of the year to 31st July, 1947. 


2, The Net Reserves of the Company together with the Premiums on the shares now to be issued, will amount to over £470,000. 

3. It is estimated that, after completing payment for the new Floating Factory “ BALAENA ” (estimated cost £1,500,000), repaying a 
loan from an associated Company and crediting the net proceeds of {the issues, approximately £200,000 will be owing to the Company’s Bankers 
in addition to amounts drawn under a seasonal credit of up to £500,000. The Bankers have a first charge on the Company’s fleet in respect of all 
moneys due and in addition have a first charge on the production of the 1946/47 scason and all other assets in respect of the seasonal credit. 

4. For this season the Company’s entire production of Whale Oil and of Sperm Oil up to 4,000 tons have been sold to the Ministry 


of Food. 


Prospectuses, on the terms of which alone Applications will be considered, and Forms of Application, can be obtained from :— 


The 


’s Bankers :— 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
The ’s Brokers : 
LAURENCE KEEN & GARDNER, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The Registered Office of the Company : 
4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


STANDARD MOTOR 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


BEST BALANCE-SHEET IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 
MR C. J. BAND ON AN ASSURED FUTURE 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Standard Motor Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, at the com- 
pany’s registered office, Banner Lane, 
Coventry, Mr C. J. Band (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

Th: Chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—This is the twelfth successive year I 
have had the pleasure of presiding at the 
annual general meeting of stockholders and 
of proposing the adoption of the report of 
the directors and of the balance-sheet. I 
hope I am right in stating that every stock- 
holder will agree that the balance-sheet now 
before them is the best ever produced in the 
history of the company. 

In considering the figures, which are 
clearly set out in the balance-sheet, it must 
be borne in mind that during the period 
covered by the accounts, not only have the 
various factories occupied by the company 
been completely transformed from war pro- 
duction to the manufacture of Standard and 
Triumph cars, but also that the factory in 
which we are meeting has been adapted and 
equipped for manufacturing in large quanti- 
ties the Ferguson Tractor. These were tasks 
requiring the utmost efforts, foresight and 
initiative of our managing director and his 
executive staff. 


EXPANSION OF ASSETS 


I would particularly draw your attention 
to some of the figures on the balance-sheet. 
There has been a considerable reduction in 
debtors due to Government contracts being 
finally liquidated. On the other hand, the 
cash balance has increased by more than 
13 millioa pounds. Fixed assets have in- 
creased by over one million pounds due to 
the large expenditure upon plant and other 
works equipment. It will be remembered 
that the capital issue last December was 
made to provide funds for this type of capital 
expenditure. 

The general reserve is increased by 
£1,300,000, mainly represented by the 
premium on shares issued last December. 
Creditors and provisions for accrued charges 
show an increase of £294,382, which reflects 
the company’s extended activities. 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


The company’s norma! policy of providing 
generously for depreciation has again been 
followed, and stockholders can rest assured 
that the valuation of assets appearing in the 
balance-sheet is upon a very conservative 
basis. As examples of this, all plant bought 
by the company before the war is now in- 
cluded at less than £30,000. The cost to the 
company of the assets and goodwill of the 
Triumph Motor Company stands at nil. 
Notwithstanding the large expenditure upon 
new plant during the year, the liquid posi- 
tion has improved by more than_half-a- 
million pounds. 

Lastly, perhaps not the least important 
point which I have no doubt will be appre- 
ciated by our stockholders is that the net 
profit for the year has increased by more than 
£20,000. The figure of £283,463 net profit 
is easily a record in the history of the 
company. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 35 PER CENT 


- I wish to say _a few words about the 
directors’ report, which you are to con- 


firm. A distribution to the stockholders of 
30 per cent together with a bonus of 5 per 
cent, both less tax, is recommended, and in 
addition you are asked to sanction the trans- 
fer of £70,000 to the Employees’ Special 
Fund. As you are aware, this fund has been 
in existence for many years, and I can assure 
you that it has been of very considerable 
benefit to the employees of the company. It 
is managed carefully and wisely by a com- 
mittee of employees, and to a certain extent 
carries out that idea of Demy 
industry about which so much has en 
spoken by industrialists and politicians dur- 
ing the past few years. You will see from 
the figures that if the allocation now recom- 
mended is adopted, the accumulated fund 
will stand at £136,304. While the future 
demands upon the fund may not be so heavy 
as in war years, the directors, and especially 
Sir John Black, who has taken such an active 
interest in the fund, are desirous that it shall 
be built up from year to year out of the 
profits of the company, so that whatever 
happens our employees may be safeguarded 
in the event of difficulties or unfortunate 
circumstances. 


In these days it is impossible for anyone 
to give an accurate forecast of the future. 
I <an, however, state with the utmost con- 
fidence that, provided nothing unforeseen 
happens, there is no reason why the in- 
creasing output of cars and tractors, for 
which plans have been made, should not be 
attained, and the future of the company be 
assured. I have purposely said little about 
the progress made in manufacture. Sir John 
will be seconding this proposition, and I 
have asked him to tell you something about 
the present position and our future prospects. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR JOHN BLACK 


“You will, I am certain, wish to join with 

me in tendering our appreciation and sincere 
thanks to Sir John, his executive staff and 
all employees of the company for the work 
thev have done during the past year, with 
such excellent results. Everyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the motor trade must 
be aware of the difficulties that have had to 
be overcome, since the termination of the 
war, in getting back to normal production, 
and the stockholders are indeed fortunate in 
having at the helm a man of such outstand- 
ing ability, enerey and enthusiasm as Sir 
John, who has dene so much to place the 
Standard Company in the forefront of British 
motor manufacturers and himself among the 
leading industrialists of the country. 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts and the 
payment of the dividend and bonus as 
recommended. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S REMARKS 


Sir John Black (deputy-chairman and 
managing director) said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I stated last year that we had enor- 
mous tasks in front of us. The majority of 
these have now been accomplished, and we 
have carried out in all our factories a com- 
plete change-over from war to peace-time 
production. 


_A great deal of publicity has recently been 
given to the desirability i 
between managemen 
try. I feel that stockholders will be 
interested to know what has been accom- 
plished in this in our own. organisa- 
tion. A consultative body comprising both 
management and workers has estab- 
lished to deal with the many problems that 


with a vote of 
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continwally confront an organisation of ou 
character and size. I have made it ~ 
responsibility to preside over meetings of this 
bedy when matters of major policy hay. 
been dealt with. ; r 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATION 


Two immediate results of this co-operat; 
are, firstly, a five-day working week of ait 
hours, and, secondly, a wage basis that ; 
not only satisfactory now to both employe; 
and employee, but provides that all em. 
ployees will continue to participate in any 
future prosperity which the company may 
enjoy. We have found that the five-day week 
has proved of great benefit to employees in 
their pee and eal yesti-being ; produc. 
tion has increased and a teei 
abolished. - oe 

I am convinced, with the establishment of 
this co-operation and the growing under. 
standing of industrial problems by our em- 
ployees, that all domestic matters can be 
solved by negotiation, in place of the de. 
vastating alternative of strike action. 


CAR AND TRACTOR PRODUCTION 


The whole of the two-and-a-half million 
square feet of our factories has been planned 
for car and tractor production. A grex 
amount of modern equipment has already 
been installed, and we are now awaitinz 
delivery of certain specialised machine too, 
Tt will be understood that this specialised 
plant has had to be designed and manufa- 
tured, and it must necessarily be some time 
before the whole of it can brought into 
operation. However, when it has _ been 
delivered and installed, it will enable us no: 
only to produce our products in great quan- 
tities, but also to produce them on a more 

basis. 

Manufacture of the Standard-built Fer- 
guson tractor is proceeding. Deliveties started 
some two months ago, according to plan, and 
are now steadily increasing. I have every 
confidence that we shall maintain the pro- 
gramme. laid down for.this year. With 
regard to car production, the supply of 
materials has been a controlling factor in 
our output. We have, hewever, received 
assurances for the future, from all sources, 
that the necessary materials, particularly 
sheet. steel, will be available to meet our 
manufacturing programme for this year. 
This programme will be an improvement on 
our 1939 record. 


ENORMOUS DEMAND 


There is, of course, an enormous demand 
for all our products. We are increasinj 
production month by month. We are detcr- 
mined, hcwever, that our quality shal! be 4s 
high as possible, and we do not propose 
to sacrifice that quality for quantity. In the 
meantime, we are engaged in the design of 
new products. Very extensive tooling pr- 
grammes are involved, and it will be some 
time beforé these are completed. 

Although it is too early to divulge our 
plans, I can say now that we believe that 
expozt must continue at the highest possible 
level, and for a long time, and if we are 
compete successfully in the markets of the 
world, we must design for these markets, 
and concentrate our efforts on fewer models. 

I am sure it is your desire that I recor 
our thanks to all our suppliers, and our dis 
tributors and dealers, both at home and ové!- 
seas, for their splendid co-operation durin3 
the past year, and for the assurances we have 
received from them for the future. I have 
great pleasure in seconding the adoption 
= report of the directors and of the balanct- 
sheet. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr E. J. Corbett 
was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs Thom- 
son McLintock and Company, wer¢ a 
appointed and the proceedings terminat 
s to the chairman lof 
ng. 
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{HE ECONOMIST, December 7, 1946 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
LORD WARDINGTON’S STATEMENT 


The Sth ordinary general meeting of this 
Bank will be held, on the 17th instant, in 
London. aT is 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wardingion, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1946: . 

The accounts cover approximately the first 
12 months since the end of hostilities. Most 
of the economic features which characterised 
Latin America during the war have per- 
sisted, notably activ? export trade, a short- 
age of consumer and capital goods and an 
abundance of money. These inflationary 
conditions have again been accompanied by 
a large turnover of internal business—par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing industries 
working with large profit margins—as well 
as by labour unrest common to all the 
world and associated with the constant pres- 
sure to adjust wages to rising price levels. 
Banking business, however, has remained 
competitive owing to low interest rates and, 
in many cases, to legislation for combating 
inflation, such as by restricting the use of 
credit. 
A RECENT DECREE 

I feel you will wish to have some infor- 
mation on the mew situation that has risen 
in Argentina as a result of Decree No. 
11,554, passed in Buenos Aires last April. 
In accordance with the new Decree the 
Argentine nation has assumed liability for 
the deposits in Argentina of all banks 
operating in that country. At the same ume 
facilities are vided to enable the different 
bankk to en the necessary amount of 
tll money and to finance their normal lend- 
ing to borrowers for trade and other pur- 
poses, by the Central Bank depositing suffi- 
cient funds with the various banks to satisfy 
their daily cash needs with a suitable margin 
and by making loans in the form of redis- 
counts, the whole being secured on certain 
assets of the banks in Argentina. 

From a practical viewnoint the daily con- 
tat between the bankers and_ their 
customers, both depositors and borrowers, 
has been preserved, all dealings being in 
the hands of the various banks as formerly. 
The new regime is unique in the history 
of banking, involving further accounting 
records which giv: rise to additional labour 
snd a consequent increase in expenses. 


EXPANSION OF FIGURES 


_The balance-sheet discloses that although 
£46.429,000 standing to the credit of de- 
pesitors in Argentina has been excluded from 
our accounts, the total figures now amount 
to £143,100,000 compared with £132,892,000 
a year ago. Current and deposit accounts, 
ttc., stand at 90,696,000, which, with 
{26,621,000 due to the Central Bank, gives 
@ figure of £117,317,000 compared with 
{109,774,000 a year ago. Had it not been 
the operation of the new Decree, our 
total deposits would have amounted ‘o 
£137,125,000. Cash in hand at bankers and 
at call stands at £41,547.000 compared with 
£53.918,000. But for the new Decree it 
would have been £61,355,000. 
_ From the expansion in the figures increased 
income would S expected, and this has taken 
oe it has, however, been — aoe! 
utralised increased charges, princ'paily 
under the heading of salaries. The cost of 
living has advanced to such an extent in some 
wares that the directors view the effect 
our future cha with growing concern. 
A profit of £341,588 has been made. A com- 
with last year’s profit cannot readily 
made, but a satisfactory increase in net 
Profits has taken place. 


THE FUTURE 


It would be futile to discuss the future 
except on the assumption that from the 
present world travail there will emerge last- 
ing peace and all-round recovery. There- 
fore, looking beyond the complexities with 
which all nations are now grappling, we may 
attempt to visualise the broad effects of the 
eventual disappearance of shortages and arti- 
ficial values in the primary producing coun- 
trices on the one hand and in the industrial 
countries or the other. 

In many areas, such as Latin America, 
where national economy is based mainly upon 
natural resources and which escaped the 
devastation of the war, manufacturing indus- 
uizs have expanded considerably—quite 
understandably because of war-time short- 
ages—and have enjoyed exceptional pros- 
perity. This, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected to endure when imported goods 
become more plentiful. The former depend- 
ence upon farming, mining or other basic 
activities, with consequent reliance upon 
world markets, would then largely re- 
assert itself, and the value of a high degree 
of efficiency in the production of diversified 
natural products for export would again 
become evident. Large-scale industrial ex- 
pansion, and especially schemes to set up 
heavy industries, in primary producing coun- 
tries will face especial problems of finance 
and labour, which will doubtless have been 
foreseen by the promoters. 

For the older, highly-industrialised coun- 
tries the eventual return to full production 
will signify the restoration of keen buyers’ 
markets in place of the existing sellers’ 
markets and, it is to be expected, a lower 
price level. So far as Britain is concerned, 
there is no need for me to over-emphasise 
the widely-ventilated fact that production and 
export trade together form the keystone of 
our whole economic structure. The inescap- 
able truth is that Britain, having sacrificed 
her oversea investments and with huge loans 
to repay, must support some 47,000,000 
people by means of an economy founded 
upon an industrial system which has received 
staggering blows from two world wars. All 
other considerations must give place to the 
stupendous task of rebuilding that structure 
if this courtry is to avoid disaster—tet alone 
enjoy a better standard of living—and amidst 
all that has been said upon the outstanding 
problem of recovery in Britain I feel that I 
cannot do better than recommend everyone 
to read and reflect upon a letter published in 
The Times of November 2, 1946, from Lord 
Brand. 


MARKETS CLAMOURING FOR BRITISH GOODS 


A few days ago I received a cable from 
our manager in Buenos Aires stating that the 
Argentine market is clamouring for increased 
supplies of British manufactures, especially 
textiles. The same applies in all the other 
Latin American Republics large or small, and 
I earnestly hope that the Board of Trade will 
do .verything in its power to enable exporters 
to satisfy and keep these valuable markets. 
Consumer and capital goods are urgently 
needed. Sooner or later British exporters 
must again face strong competition from 
other supplying countries as well as from 
lecal factories. Therefore, close and constant 
attention must be given to the special re- 
quirements of Latin American markets, where 
post-war conditions show many striking 
changes. 


Complete copies of the chairman’s address 
may be obtained on application to the Bank 
at 6-8, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
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AERONAUTICAL AND 
GENERAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LIMITED 


WIDE RANGE OF INTERESTS 
FURTHER CAPITAL REQUIRED 


MR. W. McCLELLAND ON PROPOSED 
NEW ISSUE 

The tenth annual general meeting of Aero- 
nautical and General Instruments, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the offices 
of Electric and General Industrial Trusts, 
Limited, 8, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
London, S.W., Mr W. McClelland, CB, 
OBE, MIEE (the chairman), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr James Bell, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
M. E. Askwith, of Messrs. Frankin Wild and 
Co., read the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 
The accounts now presented to you at this 
the company’s tenth annual general meeting, 
contam a consolidated balance-sheet of the 
assets and liabilities of the parent company 
and its subsidiaries. These accounts are 
largely self-explanatory, and all I need tell 
you is that they still reflect, to some extent, 
the war trading of the company. 

There is but little change in either the 
value of the fixed or the net current assets: 
the only item showing a slight increase is 
that of “plant and machinery.” This in- 
Crease represents the initial purchases re- 
quisite fox the establishment of our peace- 
tuume business, and during this present finan- 
cial year we hope to complete the main 
additions in this respect. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet the 
Position at March, 1946, as to cash was 
somewhat exceptional, as at the end of the 
financial year we received a special bulk 
paymeut of over £120,000. This payment 
has the temporary effect of reducing “ Sun- 
dry debtors” and “ Work-in-progress” and 
increasing the item “Cash at bankers and 
in hand.” Unless you are aware of this 
large receipt, the consolidated balance-sheet 
gives the impression of cash resources 
greater than they really are. 


REASONS FOR CAPITAL INCREASE 


Later: you will be asked to consider a 
resolution for the increase of the capital of 
the company and an cxplanation from me 
as to the reasons for such a resolution will 
help you to determine its appropriateness. 
Your company’s capital today is {150,000 in 
shares of 5s. each—all of which has been 
issued. During the war this capital was 
quite inadequate for the company’s needs, 
and so its financial resources were fortified 
by the use of a bank overdraft, which at 
times, in magnitude, approached the capital 
of the company. An end of the company’s 
need for extra financial resources was not a 
concomitant of the end of hestilities—in fact, 
the company, with its manifold facilities for 
the production of specialised instruments and 
appliances, has now to consider a programme 
of production involving financial require- 
ments comparable with ihat of the war years. 
Although some of the expenses of this pro- 
gramme are indubitably attributable to 
present-day higher costs of production and 
to the incidence of purchase tax, nevertheless 
they are, in a much more considerable 
measure the inevitable commercial sequel of 
scientific research and modern technical 
development. 


EXPANSION POLICY 


In my statement for the last annual general 
meeting I referred to the company’s policy 
of providing the “unique and specialised 
article,” and said that “ the break-up of mid- 
European scientific instrument production 
gives additional reasons for the necessity to 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


STANDARD MOTOR 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


BEST BALANCE-SHEET IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 
MR C. J. BAND ON AN ASSURED FUTURE 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Standard Motor Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, at the com-~- 
pany’s registered office, Banner Lane, 
Coventry, Mr C. J. Band (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

Th: Chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—This is the twelfth successive vear I 
have had the pleasure of presiding at the 
annual general meeting of stockholders and 
of proposing the adoption of the report of 
the directors and of the balance-sheet. I 
hope I am right in stating that every stock- 
holder will agree that the balance-sheet now 
before them is the best ever produced in the 
history of the company. 

In considering the figures, which are 
clearly set out in the balance-sheet, it must 
be borne in mind that during the period 
covered by the accounts, not only have the 
various factories occupied by the company 
been completely transformed from war pro- 
duction to the manufacture of Standard and 
Triumph cars, but also that the factory in 
which we are meeting has been adapted and 
equipped for manufacturing in large quanti- 
ties the Ferguson Tractor. These were tasks 
requiring the utmost efforts, foresight and 
initiative of our managing director and his 
execitive staff. 


EXPANSION OF ASSETS 


I would particularly draw your attention 
to some of the figures on the balance-sheet. 
There has been a considerable reduction in 
debtors due to Government contracts being 
finally liquidated. On the other hand, the 
cash balance has increased by more than 
13 million pounds. Fixed assets have in- 
creased by over one million pounds due to 
the large expenditure upon plant and other 
works equipment. It will be remembered 
that the capital issue last December was 
made to provide funds for this type of capital 


_ expenditure. 


The general reserve is increased by 
£1,300,000, mainly represented by the 
premium on shares issued last December. 
Creditors and provisions for accrued charges 
show an increase of £294,382, which reflects 
the company’s. extended activities. 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


The company’s normal policy of providing 
generously for depreciation has again been 
followed, and stockholders can rest assured 
that the valuation of assets appearing in the 
balance-sheet is upon a very conservative 
basis. As examples of this, all plant bought 
by the company before the war is now in- 
cluded at less than £30,000. The cost to the 
company of the assets and goodwill of the 
‘Triumph Motor Company stands at nil. 
Notwithstanding the large expenditure upon 
new plant during the year, the liquid posi- 
tion has improved by more than_half-a- 
million pounds. 

Lastly, perhaps not the least important 
point which I have no doubt will be appre- 
ciated by our stockholders is that the net 
profit for the year has increased by more than 
£20,000, The figure of £283,463 net profit 
is easily a record in the history of the 
company. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 35 PER CENT 


I wish to say a few words about the 
directors’ report, which you are asked to con- 


firm. A distribution to the stockholders of 
30 per cent together with a bonus of 5 per 
cent, both less tax, is recommended, and in 
addition you are asked to sanction the trans- 
fer of £70,000 to the Employees’ Special 
Fund. As you are aware, this fund has been 
in existence for many years, and I can assure 
you that it has been of very considerable 
benefit to the employees of the company. It 
is managed carefully and wisely by a com- 
mittee of employees, and to a certain extent 
carries out that idea of eating in 
industry about which so much has en 
spoken by industrialists and politicians dur- 
ing the past few years. You will see from 
the figures that if the allocation now recom- 
mended is adopted, the accumulated fund 
will stand at £136,304. While the future 
demands upon the fund may not be so heavy 
as in war years, the directors, and especially 
Sir John Black, who has taken such an active 
interest in the fund, are desirous that it shall 
be built up from year to year out of the 
profits of the company, so that whatever 
happens our employees may be safeguarded 
in the event of difficulties or unfortunate 
circumstances. 


In these days it is impossible for anyone 
to give an accurate forecast of the future. 
I an, however, state with the utmost con- 
fidence that, provided nothing unforeseen 
happens, there is no reason why the in- 
creasing output of cars and tractors, for 
which plans have been made, should not be 
attained, and the future of the company be 
assured. I have purposely said little about 
the progress made in manufacture. Sir John 
will be seconding this proposition, and I 
have asked him to tell you something about 
the present position and our future prospects. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR JOHN BLACK 


You will, I'am certain, wish to join with 
me in tende our appreciation and sincere 
thanks to Sir John, his executive staff and 
all employees of the company for the work 
thev have done during the past year, with 
such excellent results. Everyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the motor trade must 
be aware of the difficulties that have had to 
be overcome, since the termination of the 
war, in getting back to normal production, 
and the stockholders are indeed fortunate in 
having at the helm a man of such outstand- 
ing ability, enerev and enthusiasm as Sir 
John, who hes dene so much to place the 
Standard Company in the forefront of British 
motor manufacturers and himself among the 
leading industrialists of the country. 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts and the 
payment of the dividend and bonus as 
recommended. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S REMARKS 


Sir John Black (deputv-chairman and 
managing director) said: Ladies and gentle- 
s—I stated last year that we had enor- 
mous tasks in front of us. The majority of 
these have now been accomplished, and we 
have carried out in all our factories a com- 
plete change-over from war to peace-time 
production. ; 
men’ so GOREN at chemin 
given to ability co-operation 
between management and workers in indus- 
try. I feel that stockholders will be 
——— ep cnauliney raptsngibnatyetonse al 
P in respect in our Own organisa- 
tion. A consultative body comprising both 
lished to deal with the many problems that 
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contintally confront an organisation of 0 
character and size. I have made jt oy 
responsibility to preside over meetings of this 
bedy when matters of major policy hee 
been dealt with. ra 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATION 


Two immediate results of this co-oneray; 
are, firstly, a five-day working week of gt 
hours, and, secondly, a wage basis tha , 
not only satisfactory now to both employe; 
and employee, but provides that al] em. 
ployees will continue to participate in any 
future prosperity which the company my 
enjoy. We have found that the five-day week 
has proved of great benefit to employees in 
their —_ and gree sae being ; produc. 
tion increased and a teeis 
abolished. ne 

I am convinced, with the establishment o 
this co-operation and the growing under. 
standing of industrial problems by our em. 
ployees, that all domestic matters can fy 
solved by negotiation, in place of the de. 
vastating alternative of strike action. 


CAR AND TRACTOR PRODUCTION 


The whole of the two-and-a-half million 
square feet of our factories has been planned 
for car and tractor production. A gre 
amount of modern equipment has already 
been installed, and we are now awaitin; 
delivery of certain specialised machine too's 
Tt will be understood that this specialised 
plant has had to be designed and manufix- 
tured, and it t necessarily be some time 
before the whole of it can be brought into 
operation. However, when it has _ been 
delivered and installed, it will enable us no 
only to produce our products in great quar- 
tities, but also to produce them on a more 

Manufacture of the eee tel Fer- 
comes peep! sepsis A iveries started 
some two months ago, according to plan, and 
are now steadily increasing. I have every 
confidence that we shall maintain the pro- 
gramme laid. down for this year. With 
regard to car production, the supply of 
materials has been a controlling factor in 
our output. We have, however, received 
assurances for the future, from all sources, 
that the necessary materials, particularly 
sheet steel, will be available to meet our 
manufacturing programme for this year. 
This programme will be an improvement 02 
our 1939 record. 


ENORMOUS DEMAND 


There is, of course, an enormous demand 
for all our products. We are increasinj 
production month by month. We are deter 
mined, hcwever, that our quality shall be as 
high as possible, and we do not propos 
to sacrifice that quality for quantity. In the 
meantime, we are engaged in the design of 
new products. Very extensive tooling pr 
grammes are involved, and it will be some 
tume before these are completed. 

Although it is too early to divulge ou 
plans, I can say now that we believe thi 
expozt must continue at the highest possible 
level, aad for a long time, and if we are 
compete successfully in the markets of the 
world, we must design for these markets, 
and concentrate our efforts on fewer model. 

I am sure it is your desire that I record 
our thanks to all our suppliers, and our dis 
tributors and dealers, both at home and ove!- 
seas, for their id co-operation during 
the past year, for the assurances we have 
received from them for the future. I havt 
great pleasure in seconding the adoption 
= report of the directors and of the balanct- 

ect. 

The resolution was carried unanimously: 

The retiring director, Mr E. J. Corbet 
was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs Thom- 
son McLintock and Company, were 


reg Fant 
with a vote of to the chairman fot 
presiding. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
LORD WARDINGTON’S STATEMENT 


The Sgth ordinary general meeting of this 
Bank will be held, on the 17th instant, in 


~The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wardingion, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 


a accounts cover approximately the first 
12 months since the end of hostilities. Most 
of the economic features which characterised 
Latin America during the war have per- 
sted, notably activ export wade, a short- 
age of consumer and capital goods and an 
ubundance of money. These inflationary 
conditions have again been accompanied by 
2 large turnover of internal business—par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing industries 
working with large profit margins—as well 
as by labour unrest common to all the 
world and associated with the constant pres- 
sure to adjust wages to rising price levels. 
Banking business, however, has remained 
competitive owing to low interest rates and, 
in many cases, to legislation for combating 
inflation, such as by restricting the use of 
credit. : 
A RECENT DECREE 

I feel you will wish to have some infor- 
mation on the new situation that has risen 
in Argentina as a result of Decree No. 
11.554, passed in Buenos Aires last April. 
In accordance with the new Decree the 
Argentine nation has assumed liability for 
the deposits in Argentina of all banks 
operating in that country. At the same ume 
facilities are previded to enable the different 
banks to maintain the necessary amount of 
till money and to finance their normal lend- 
ing to borrowers for trade and other pur- 
poses, by the Central Bank depositing suffi- 
cient funds with the various banks to satisfy 
their daily cash needs with a suitable margin 
and by ing loans in the form of redis- 
counts, the whole being secured on certain 
assets of the banks in Argentina. _ 

From a practical viewnoint the daily con- 
tat between the bankers and_ their 
customers, both depositors and borrowers, 
has been preserved, all dealings being in 
the hands of the various banks as formerly. 
The new regime is unique in the history 
of banking, involving further accounting 
records which giv: rise to additional labour 
and a consequent increase in expenses. 


EXPANSION OF FIGURES 


_The balance-sheet discloses that although 
£46.429,000 standing to the credit of de- 
Positors in Argentina has been excluded from 
our accounts, the total figures now amount 
to £143,100,000 compared with £132,892,000 
a year ago. Current and deposit accounts, 
tic, stand at 90,696,000, which, with 
{26,621,000 due to the Central Bank, gives 
a figure of £117,317,000 compared with 
{109,774,000 a year ago. Had it not been 
the operation of the new Decree, our 
total deposits would have amounted ‘0 
£137,125,000. Cash in hand at bankers and 
at call stands at £41,547,000 compared with 
£53.918,000. But for the new Decree it 
would have been £61,355,000. 
_ From the expansion in the figures increased 
Income would be expected, and this has taken 
Sema it has, however, been — any 
cutralised by increased charges, principaily 
under the sedis of salaries. The cost of 
living has advanced to stich an extent in some 
countries that the directors view the effect 
on our future 


A profit of £341,588 has been made. A com- 


Ee with last year’s profit cannot readily 
made, but a satisfactory increase in net 
Profits has taken place. 


THE FUTURE 


It would be futile to discuss the future 
except on the assumption that from the 
present world travail there will emerge last- 
ing peace and all-round recovery. There- 
fore, looking beyond the complexities with 
which ali nations are now grappling, we may 
attempt to visualise the broad effects of the 
eventual disappearance of shortages and arti- 
ficial values in the primary producing coun- 
tries on the one hand and in the industrial 
countres or. the other. 

In many areas, such as Latin America, 
where national economy is based mainly upon 
natural resources and which escaped the 
devastation of the war, manufacturing indus- 
uizs have expanded considerably—quite 
understandably because of war-time short- 
ages—and have enjoyed exceptional pros- 
perity. This, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected to endure when imported goods 
become more plentiful. The former depend- 
ence upon farming, mining or other basic 
activiles, with consequent reliance upon 
world markets, would then largely re- 
assert itself, and the value of a high degree 
of efficiency in the production of diversified 
natural products for export would again 
become evident. Large-scale industrial ex- 
pansion, and especially schemes to set up 
heavy industries, in primary producing coun- 
tries will face especial problems of finance 
and labour, which will doubtless have been 
foreseen by the promoters. 

For the older, highly-industrialised coun- 
tries the eventual return to full production 
will signify the restoration of keen buyers’ 
markets in place of the existing sellers’ 
markets and, it is to be expected, a lower 
price level. So far as Britain is concerned, 
there is no need for me to over-emphasise 
the widely-ventilated faci that production and 
export trade together form the keystone of 
our whole economic structure. The inescap- 
able truth is that Britain, having sacrificed 
her oversea investments and with huge loans 
to repay, must support some 47,000,000 
people by means of an economy founded 
upon an industrial system which has received 
staggering blows from two world wars. All 
other considerations must give place to the 
stupendous task of rebuilding that structure 
if this courtry is to avoid disaster—tet alone 
enjoy a better standard of living—and amidst 
all that has been said upon the outstanding 
problem of recovery in Britain I feel that I 
cannot do better than recommend everyone 
to read and reflect upon a letter published in 
The Times of November 2, 1946, from Lord 
Brand. 


MARKETS CLAMOURING FOR BRITISH GOODS 


A few davs ago I received a cable from 
our manager in Buenos Aires stating that the 
Argentine market is clamouring for incrcased 
supplies of British manufactures, especially 
textiles. The same applies in all the other 
Latin American Republics large or small, and 
I earnestly hope that the Board of Trade will 
do .verything in its power to enable exporters 
to satisfy and keep these valuable markets. 
Consumer and capital goods are urgently 
needed. Sooner or later British exporters 
must again face strong competition from 
other supplying countries as well as from 
lecal factories. Therefore, close and constant 
attention must be given to the special re- 
quirements of Latin American markets, where 
post-war conditions show many striking 
changes. 


Complete copies of the chairman’s address 
may be obtained on application to the Bank 
at 6-8, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
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AERONAUTICAL AND 
GENERAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LIMITED 


WIDE RANGE OF INTERESTS 
FURTHER CAPITAL REQUIRED 


MR. W. McCLELLAND ON PROPOSED 
NEW ISSUE 

The tenth annual general meeting of Aecro- 
nautical and General Instruments, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the offices 
of Electric and General Industrial Trusts, 
Limited. 8, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
London, S.W., Mr W. McClelland, CB, 
OBE, MIEE (the chairman), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr James Bell, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
M. E. Askwith, of Messrs. Frankin Wild and 
Co., read the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 
The accounts now presented to you at this 
the company’s tenth annual general meeting, 
contam a consolidated balance-sheet of the 
assets and liabilities of the parent company 
and its subsidiaries. These accounts are 
largely self-explanatory, and all I need tell 
you is that they still reflect, to some extent, 
the war trading of the company. 

There is but little change in cither the 
value of the fixed or the net current assets: 
the only item showing a slight increase is 
that of “ plant and machinery.” This in- 
crease represents the initial purchases re- 

uisite fox the establishment of our peace- 
ume business, and during this present finan- 
cial year we hope to complete the main 
additions in this respect. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet the 
Position at March, 1046, as to cash was 
somewhat exceptional, as at the end of the 
financial year we received a special bulk 
payment of over £120,000. This payment 
has the temporary effect of reducing “ Sun- 
dry debtors” and “ Work-in-progress” and 
increasing the item “Cash at bankers and 
in hand.” Unless you are aware of this 
large receipt, the consolidated balance-sheet 
gives the impression of cash resources 
greater than thev really are. 


REASONS FOR CAPITAL INCREASE 


Lates you will be asked to consider a 
resolution for the increase of the capital of 
the company and an cxplanation from me 
as to the reasons for such a resolution will 
help you to determine its appropriateness. 
Your company’s capital today is {150,000 in 
shares of 5s. each—all of which has been 
issued. During the war this capital was 
quite inadequate for the company’s needs 
and so its financial resources were fortified 
by the use of a bank overdraft, which at 
times, in magnitude, approached the capital 
of the comspemy. An end of the company’s 
need for extra financial resources was not a 
concomitant of the end of hostilities—in fact, 
the company, with its manifold facilities for 
the production of specialised instruments and 
appliances, has now to consider a programme 
of production involving financial require- 
ments comparable with that of the war years. 
Although some of the expenses of this pro- 
gramme are indubitably attributable to 
present-day higher cests of production and 
to the incidence of purchase tax, nevertheless 
they are, in a much more considerable 
measure the inevitable commercial sequel of 
scientific research and modern technical 
development. 


EXPANSION POLICY 


In my statement for the last annual general 
meeting I referred to the company’s policy 
of providing the “unique and specialised 
article,” and said that “the break-up of mid- 
European scientific instrument production 
gives additional reasons for the necessity to 
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provide such products for the home and 
export markets.” It is our desire to turn 60 
commercial account the extensive experi- 
mental and research design work which has 
been undertaken by the company, and with 
this intent two new sales companies have 
recently been formed—Agilux, Limited, 
which deals with the company’s photographic 
products (at present confined to accessories 
only, but later to include camera mechanisms 
and optical systems), and Norris Planes and 
Tools, Limited, which is the company’s sales 
outlet for its production of first quality wood- 
working and other hand tools. The com- 
pany’s older subsidiaries, Gambrell Brothers 
and Co., Limited (established 1898,) manu- 
facturers of commercial scientific instru- 
ments; Hall Brothers (Optical), Limited 
(established 1880), manufacturers of survey- 
ing instruments; and Radio Instruments, 
Limited (established 1922), the sales company 
for radio and television receivers, still con- 
tinue to expand and to enhance their 
prestige. 


MARGIN OF CAPITAL FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


The resolution to be submitted for your 
consideration deals with the proposed in- 
crease in the authorised capital of the com- 
pany. In amount this increase is greater 
than that required for the company’s im- 
mediate needs, and so a margin is left for 
the potential needs of the future. Should 
you agree this resolution, then your board 
proposes, for the purpose of financing the 
company’s present production, to issue in 
the immediate future sufficient share; to 
provide a sum of approximately £150,000. 
The company will submit the terms of the 
issue to the Capital Issues Committee of 
His Maijesty’s Treasury and to the Com- 
mittee of the London Stock Exchange. Pre- 
ference will be given to the existing share- 
holders in allotment, and it is intended that 
an application for permission to deal in these 
shares be made in due course. 

With the wide range of interests which 
I have outlined you will appreciate that the 
new capital can be profitably employed, and 
your directors are unanimous in recommend- 
ing that you agree this resolution. 

Before the formal submission of the resolu- 
tion for the increase of capital I ask for your 
approval of your directors’ recommendation 
of a total dividend of 16$ per cent. for the 
year. Of this an interim dividend of 6} per 
cent., less income-tax, was paid in June last, 
leaving a final dividend of to per cent., less 
incomie-tax, to be paid, subject to your con- 
firmation, forthwith. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the staff and workpeople. 

A resolution authorising an increase of 
capital was approved. 


THE DECCA RECORD 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Decca 
Record Company, Limited, took place in 
London on the §th instant. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle (chairman) presided. 

After reviewing the financial results, the 
chairman dealt at length with the expanding 
activities of the company including, in 
particuiar: 

The Decca Navigator. 

ffrr Records. 

The “Decola” Electric Record Repro- 
ducer. 

The “ Do:tble-Decca ” Radio Receiver. 

U.S.A. developments. 

Copies of the iull speech are obtainable 
on applicable to the registered offices of the 
company : 


1 and 3, Brixton Road, 
S.W.9.- 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held, at the White Horse Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, on Thursday, the 5th instant, 
under the presidency of Mr R. H. Buder. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said:— 

As to the future policy of the company, 
there will be no change. We intend to 
maintain the high quality of our products— 
a condition hampered at present, unfortun- 
ately, by Government regulations—and to 
continue, when we afe permitted to do so, 
the improvement of the public-house in the 
light of modern requirements. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


I am pleased to say your directors consider 
the results of the year to be satisfactory, 
permitting the payment of a bonus of 2 per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, in addi- 
tion to the dividend of 21 per cent., less tax, 
which has been paid since 1938. I par- 
ticularly wish to emphasise that this extra 
2 per cent. which we recommend should 
be paid, is in the form of a bonus because 
we wish to make it clear to stockholders 
that they must not look upon this as an 
annual increase in dividend. We cannot fore- 
tell what lies ahead and each future financial 
year must be considered according to pre- 
vailing circumstances. 

We recommend the setting aside of 
£300,000 to property reserve. This with the 
transfer of the war contingencies reserve, 
makes the property reserve up to a total 
of £1,252,347. This may seem a very con- 
siderable figure, but I can assure you that 
all of it, and much more, will be required 
by the time our programme of modernising 
our breweries, maltings and licensed houses 
has been completed. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that the new contributory pension scheme 
which was leunched on September 3oth 
last, met with an immediate and almost 
unanimous response from our staff and 
workpeople. In fact, over 95 per cent. have 
joined. The new scheme not only provides 
adequate pensions for retiring employees, 
but also life assurance benefits. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE TRADE 


The principal problems before us at the 
moment are occasioned by local authorities’ 
schemes for the redevelopment of built-up 
areas and the development of new areas, 
and these affect practically every one of the 
68 licensing districts in which we trade. In 
addition to the replanning of town centres 
and the clearing away of slum areas, new 
arterial by-pass and ring roads are planned, 
together with the building of dwelling-houses 
on new estates. 

In all these cases the local authority pro- 
ceeds by way of compulsory purchase. It 
will be readily understood that many of our 
properties and lands are affected, and we are 
taking all the necessary measures to safeguard 
the company’s interests. 

By far the largest of these schemes are 
the Birmingham ring road scheme, the re- 
development schemes for the five inner areas 
of Birmingham, and the reconstruction 
scheme dealing with the centre of Coventry. 

Licensing Planning Committees constituted 
under the Licensing Planning (T: emporary 
Provisions) Act, 1945, consisting of equal 
numbers of licensing justices and members 
of the Incal Town Planning Authority have 
been elected in Birmingham and Coventry. 

These committees are now considering the 
duties placed upon them under the Act, and 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR R. H, BUTLER’S REVIEW 


and will be of great assistance to everyons 
concerned. These committees must ensur. 
that the number, nature, and distribution 9: 
licensed premises, together with the accom. 
modation provided and facilities for obtain. 
ing meals, are in accordance with local re. 
quirements. The establishment of licensing 
planning committees, combining the great 
experience and expert knowledge of th: 
licensing justices and town planning authori. 
ties, is a great step forward in licensing 
administration. * 

The trade, with its practical experience and 
knowledge of local requirements, is cager tp 
assist planning authorities in every way, ani 
we look forward to co-operation continuinz 
during the ceming years. Peek 


SITING OF LICENSED HOUSES ON ESTATES 


One of the matters the licensing planning 
authorities will have to consider is the siting 
of licensed houses on estates to be developed 
by the various corporations. In our view, 
and we speak with some experience of thes: 
matters, each locality of these estates should 
have its “ key ” house, or social centre. Thi; 
should afford many amenities necessary fo: 
the locality, such as accommodation for con- 
certs, dances and social gatherings, a dinin2 
room, lounge, car park, and in some cases ; 
bowling green. In addition, an appropria: 
number of smaller licensed houses should b- 
provided, designed to serve the immediat: 
population surrounding them—in oth: 
words, “ neighbourhood ” houses, commonly 
known as the “local.” In order to decid: 
the number of licensed houses required in 1 
given area I am certain that the only trust- 
worthy method is by practical survey, under- 
taken by experienced persons having full 
knowlege of local requirements. There are, 
of course, all sorts of tempting statistics and 
formule which can be invoked in order to 
solve this problem. I do not say these shou'd 
be ignored, but I do say very definitely they 
are not of much practical assistance. 

Here, again, I do most strongly urge upon 
local authorities the necessity, in the interests 
of the public generallv. of developing these 
estates as a whole. By this I mean that shop%, 
licensed -houses and other special buildings 
necessary in the life of the community should 
be built at the same time as the dwelling- 
houses. 

Mr. Arthur Mitchell, in his address to 
you last year, d'scussed the possibility of 
resuming our policy of the improvement of 
public-houses, The demand for dwelling 
houses, coupled with the shortage of materials 
and labour, I am afraid, will prevent us from 
making even a commencement in this im- 
portant section of our activities. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


As to our production problems, you 2¢ 
fully aware, the condit‘ons at harvesting ume 
were little short of disastrous. We ate [0t- 
tunate to have purchased all our requiremen's 
of barley and malt, but unless more labour 
is forthcoming we may be short of materia. 
The supply of English hops is still inade- 
quate, and the shortage has been further 
aggravated by the bad weather. 

During the year we have brewed up to the 
limit permitted by the Ministry of Food. 
Even so, we have not been able to satis!/ 
our customers, as supplies have been '0- 
sufficient to enable our houses to be op? 
during the whole of the licensing hours. _ 

Brewers and retailers have an unenviad< 
task in trying to meet public criticism whi: 
limitations and shortages continue, ‘0 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the time will 
not be too long delayed when we can brew 
all; the beer that our customers want, 0 
the kind of beer which we are proud to brew. 

The repete and accounts were unanimously 
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LEVER BROTHERS & 
UNILEVER, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 


MR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH’S 
SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of Lever Brothers & Unilever, Limited, 
yas held, on the 29th ultimo, in The Hall 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, the chairman, 
presided, +p dealing with developments in 
Africa, said: — : 
9 turn to the Belgian Congo, where, 
for well over 30 years, we have taken a 
jading part in the eae of its natural 
resources through the Huileries du Congo 
Belge Division of Huilever. We are now 
completing the last stage of a programme, 
started in 1937, for the planting of 82,000 
ares with oil palms and some 15,000 acres 
with rubber. To this programme we have 
added this year 6,000 acres of cocoa—our 
frst experiment in growing this crop on 
plantation lines. 

When the last of the new palm planta- 
tions reaches full bearmg in eight years’ 
time, 25,000 tons of oil a year will have been 
added to the 40,000 tons now being pro- 
duced by H.C.B. 


COMMERCIAL PROGRESS 


Now we come to commerce—the mainstay 
of our businesses in tropical Africa. It 
embraces the buying of produce for disposal 
in the world’s markets, and the import of 
merchandise and goods of all kinds to meet 
local requirements. 

Originally the trade was One of barter, 
but to-day produce and merchandise are 
separate—each with its own expert staff. The 
developments now being undertaken—mainly 
on the merchandise side—mark an accelera- 
ton of this specialisation. The motor agency 
businesses are being extended and brought 
up to date in anticipation of the increasing 

for cars, trucks and tfactors, to 
which the projected improvement of road 
facilities will give rise. Technical depart- 
ments for the selling and_ servicing of 
machinery, engineering and electrical equip- 
ment and builders’ supplies are being ex- 
panded. Following the model of the existing 
textile section, we are increasing the expert 
staffs for hardware, made-up clothing and 
on. All these specialised services have 
their counterparts in London, Manchester, 
Paris and Brussels, whose function is to 
Procure supplies of the most suitable goods. 


TRANSPORT EFFICIENCY 


I want now to touch on the development 
the transport system, the efficiency of 
Which is vital to the primary producers of 
these relatively undeveloped territories. The 
ime has arrived when Africa’s transport 
installations must be fitted with the most 
‘ficient equipment possible. At Burutu the 
company’s ocean port on the Niger Delta, 
We are installing cargo-handling plant that 
wil compare favourably with the best in 
Europe. We are also taking steps to im- 
Prove the handling of our on the Congo 
River by building a new wharf at Leopold- 
lle with a frontage of 400 yards. This will 
equipped with new bulk handling plant 
for palm oil and palm kernels and modern 
Watehouses for general cargo. 
Next to deal with industry—apart alto- 
ether from the United Africa Company we 
Ve, as you know, considerable interests in 
Tica in the soap and edible oil industries. 
¢ have extensive plans for their develop- 
‘ent in territories where there has been or is 
of a rise in the standard of living. 
tropical Africa the greater spending 
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fewer of the population has led to a higher 
vnand for the basic consumer goods, 
Soap is one. It can be economically 


Produced locally. We have therefore decided 
to extend our soap factory at Apapa, in 
Western Nigeria, and to establish a new one 
at Port Harcourt to serve the Eastern part 
of the colony. In the Belgian Congo a new 
factory is to be built at Alberta to serve the 
North and East, and the existing factory at 
Leopoldville is to be extended. 

We shall enter a new field by building a 
sOap factory at Abidjan, to serve the French 
Ivory Coast. These projects, though they 
May not seem important when judged by 
European standards, arc of some significance 
when seen in the light of the local economies 
of which they form a part. 


EAST AFRICAN PROJECTS 


In East Africa, too, the time has come when 
the local manufacture of soap and edible 
products should be undertaken. The project 
we have decided upon is of special interest 
as it will establish an ultra-modern industry 
in a relatively undeveloped area. In Uganda 
the principal crop is cotton, which, together 
with the seed, is transported down the rail- 
way for shipment to the world’s markets. 
We have decided subject to Treasury consent 
to h yo down a combined seed-crushing unit 
and soap and edible oil factory at Kampala 
800 miles from the sea in the heart of the 
cotton-growing area. Its production of soap 
and edible oils will meet a substantial pro- 
portion of the requirements of Uganda and 
parts of Kenya and Tanganyika. The invest- 
ment, estimated at £750,000, is large in rela- 
tion to the immediate sales potential. This 
is necessarily so because the crushing of 
cotton seed, which has a relatively low oil 
yield, involves a heavy capital expenditure 
in seed-crushing plant, and because of the 
need to provide silos, water and electric 
power. 

In the Union of South Africa increased 
Capacity is urgently required to meet the 
demand for soap and edible products re- 
sulting from the rise in the standard of living 
of the non-European element of the popula- 
tion. The extensions necessary to meet 
immediate needs are now under construction 
at Durban and Cape Town, and will be com- 
pleted in two years. 


EGYPT AND WEST AFRICA 


In Egypt, for many years a producer of 
oil from its cotton crop, industrialisation has 
been greatly stimulated by war conditions. 
Further expansion depends upon our being 
able to manufacture locally from Egyptian 
materials. We have decided to go ahead 
with plans that we had ready ‘before the 
war and build a modern soap and edible 
products factory in Cairo. : 

The United Africa Company, in associa- 

tion with a leading Dutch brewing concern 
and the other principal merchant houses in 
West Africa, has embarked upon a project 
for the provision of good locally brewed beer. 
This involves the establishment of an up-to- 
date brewery at Lagos, with an annual 
capacity of 500,000 gallons, which it is antici- 
pated should meet the growing needs of the 
community. Construction has already 
begun. 
This then completes the survey. In terms 
of money the total, including some lesser 
jtems not mentioned, amounts to £9,800,000 
—of which 55 per cent. is for natural re- 
sources; 10 per cent. for commerce; 3 per 
cent for transport; and 32 per cent. for 
industry. Of the total £1,300,000 is being 
spent this year, £3,800,000 in 1947, and most 
of the balance of £4,700,000 over the two 
following years. 

Finally, I must say a word about the rest 
of the world, lest you should be left with the 
impression that in every country we are 
able to proceed with development on a com- 
parable scale. This is not so. On the one 
hand, oils and fats for our main industries 
are in short supply and likely to remain so 
for some time; and on the other, industrial 
construction is restricted by more urgent 


orities. 
PIThe report was adopted, 
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WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANDING SALES 


The tenth annual general meeting of Walter 
Spencer and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 4th instant, at Sheffield, Mr E. Ransom 
Harrison, FSAA (the chairman), presiding. 

The following js an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts : 

In accordance with the custom of previous 
years, I am giving with the report and 
accounts a brief review of the company’s work 
during the past year with notes on the 
accounts for the benefit of all shareholders, 
and particularly those who are not able to 
attend the annual meeting. ° The profit is 
reduced as a result of decreased output follow- 
ing on the cessation of Government require- 
ments. Although the turnover is within 5 per 
cent. of the previous year, it is still disappoint- 
ing to see such small results. This is brought 
about by the difficulty in getting back into 
peace-time methods of production and the fact 
that although the labour position has im- 
proved to some extent, it is still not satis- 
factory. In addition, a further number of 
our skilled men have been called up for 
service in the Armed Forces. The fuel posi- 
tion has caused us some anxiety, but in this 


connection we are economising wherever 
possible. 


TAXATION 


With regard to taxation, you will see that 
we have received EPT post-war refund up to 
September 30, 1944, amounting to £11,788, 
and the major portion of this has already been 
absorbed in new plant. We have provided 
forward taxation in the sum of £6,500, and 
we estimate that this covers our liability on 
profits earned to September 30, 1946. It is 
our intention to improve our plant wherever 
possible, and with the reserves which we have 
we consider our balance-sheet to be strong. 
Your directors consequently feel that they are 
justified in recommending payment of the 
sam: dividend as last year—namely, a final 
dividend of 7} per cent., less income-tax at 
Qs. in the £, making (with interim dividend 
of § per cent., less income-tax at 9s. in the 
£ paid May 28th last), a gross dividend of 
12} per cent., less income-tax at 9s. in the £. 
After providing £4,125 for the final dividend 
and £6,500 provision for taxation, we shall 
carry forward the sum of £5,415. 


OVERSEAS CONTRACTS 


We have been busily engaged during the 
year in making various contacts in connection 
with our export business, and instead of 
appointing one general foreign agent, we have ~ 
now established a chain of agents in various 
countries, so far with success, and an appre- 
ciable portion of our turnover was for direct 
export. With regard to the future, there 
never was a more difficult time to make a 
prophecy, but in the first month of this new 
financial year our sales show a gratifying in- 
crease and an excellent profit margin, but 
with regard to the rest we can only deal 
with the difficulties as they arise. There is 
no doubt that if the labour position improves 
and if we can get more output per man-hour, 
then next year’s results should be all that 
can be looked for. 

During the year our managing director, 
Mr John R. Winskill, felt that he required 
further assistance, and it has therefore been 
arranged that Mr William Brazenall should 
join Mr Winskill as joint managing director, 
and this arrangement, with other changes, 
already appears to be of benefit to the com- 
pany. Your directors are again pleased to 
record an appreciation of the services and co-~ 
operation rendered by the staff and our work-. 
people during the year under review. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GAUMONT BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


FUTURE OF BRITISH FILMS 
MR J. ARTHUR RANK’S ADDRESS 


‘The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, at 
142-150, Wardour Street, London, W., Mr 
J. Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr W. B. Robinson, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The report of the directors and the 
accounts of the corporation for the year ended 
March 31, 1946, presented to shareholders 

erewith reflect the satisfactory outcome of 
another year of excellent business. During 
that period of steady progress in our busi- 
ness, which embraces all branches of the in- 
dustry from studio to screen, trading profits 
have reached a new high ievel which con- 
stitutes a record achievement in the history 
of the corporation. In regard to the current 
per.od, I am glad to report that the earnings 
of the group have been well maintained to 
date 

Profit and joss account—group trading 
profits, including income from subsidiary 
companies not consolidated, from associated 
companies, and from other sources at 
£3,132,002 show an increase of £501,715 
over the corresponding figure in last year’s 
accounts. The usual charges are set out in 
detail in the account. The most noticeable 
changes are further reductions in imterest on 
the corporation’s debenture stock and on 
other debentures, mortgages and ieans, mainly 
due to further reductions in our indebtedness, 
and increased provisions for taxation on 
higher profits In this latter connection I 
should, perheps, mention ihat the companies 
comprising our group have not yet benefited 
to any appreciable extent by the reduction of 
excess profits tax to 60 per cent. 


TAXATION PROVISIONS AND RESERVES 


In previous years I have commented on 
our taxation position and indicated that our 
actual liability had not been determined. 
While further progress has been made in this 
direction, I do not visualise final agreement 
for some considerable ume ahead, since the 
problems arising out of the inter-action 
between deferred repairs and excess profits 
tax cannot be resolved earlier. However, I 
feel I am on safe ground in stating that our 
provisions and reseives for all taxation liabili- 
ties on profits earned up to the date of the 
balance-sheet are more than rdequate, and 
that eventually it will be possible to wansfer 
a substantial sym at present earmarked as 
taxation reserve to our free reserves. In 
addition there will, of course, be the post-war 
credit to which we will become entitled in 
due course. 

After setting off ali annual charges we are 
left with a profit of £806,065, am increase 
of £312,664 over the a i wa 
last . Deducting profits s i 
cankaak attributable to outside share- 
holders, we are left with a surpius acttribut- 
able to the corporation of £611,527, against 
£323,399 last year, an increase of 89 per 
cent. Of this sum £142,018 (against £65,453 
last year) has been retained im the accounts 

ideral 3 en'ng 
The net ceatia available to us is thus reduced 


to £469.509, against £257,946 last year. 


After adding the balance brought forward 
£126,999, we have a disposable balance of 
£596,508. 


DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT 


Qut of this balance your directors have 
transferred a sum of £166,013 to general re- 
serve. Dividend on the five and a-half per 
cent. cumulative first preference shares, less 
income-tax, has absorbed £89,375, and your 

i now recommend payment of a divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. for the year under 
review, less income-tax, on the ordinary and 
“A” ordinary shares, which will absorb 
£206,250. These appropriations, which are 
provided for in the accounts, will leave the 
sum to be carried forward at £134,870, being 
an increase of £7,871 over the balance 
brought in. 

Consolidated balance-sheet—The share 
capital remains unchanged. To the opening 
balance of £1,075,000 at credit of general 
reserve has been added the transfer from 
profit and loss account of £165,013. The 
premium on redemption of four and a-half 
per cent. first mortgage debenture stock and 
the expenses of issue of the new three and 
three-quarter per cent. first mortgage deben- 
ture stock have been written off, thus bring- 
img our general reserve back to the sum set 
out in the accounts. 

In passing, perhaps I should mention that 
the reserve together with the profit and loss 
balance of the corporation, the undistributed 
profits of subsidiaries attributable to the 
corporation, and reserves for future taxation 
new total {3,055,886, a sum slightly exceed- 
mg the issued ordinary share capital of the 
corporation. Our total secured indebtedness, 
including the new three and three-quarter per 
cent. debenture stock, amounts to £6,841,375, 
against {6,938,237 last year—a net decrease 
of £96862. The increased total of our 
current liabilities is due in the main to the 
inclusion of redemption moneys which were 
set aside for payment to four and a-half per 
cent. debenture stockholders on April 1st, 
and to larger sums due for current taxation. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Turning to the other side of the balance- 
sheet, the gross book value of our properties 
shows an increase of £286,449, principally 
accounted for by the inclusion of properties 
owned by two subsidiary companies not pre- 
viously included in the consolidated group. 
Reserves for depreciation and amortisation, 
calculated on the usual basis, have increased 
by the sums charged against our trading 
profits, plus the depreciation reserves of the 
companies newly consolidated. Expansion of 
our interest in subsidiary undertakings not 
consolidated accounts for the incre book 
value of these assets. 

Includcd in our current assets is the book 
cost of our film productions. In this con- 
nection I am pleased to report that our main 
subsidiary operating in this field, Gains- 
borough Pictures, Limited, has had a success- 
ful year. Two of its latest films to be re- 
leased, “ The Wicked Lady ” and “ Caravan,” 
deserve special meniion, the box-office returns 
of the former picture, which had an carlier 
release, emphasising the excellent entertain- 
ment value of its product. I view the 
prospects of our own productions, and indeed 
of British films in general, with every con- 
fidence in the belief that the progress of 
recent years will not only be maintained but 
quickened. 

Thz report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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THE WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The forty-severith annual general meeting 
was held at the Midland Hotel on Thursd:, 
the 28th November. % 

The chairman (Mr Alan V. Sugden, JP 


commented on the accounts, and continued: 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURE 


The least satisfactory factor in the experi. 
ence of the past year has been wallpape; 
manufacture. Apart from the fact that thj 
is Our main interest, and that from it have 
originally derived all those contributor 
enterprises which have this year compensated 
us in a lal sense for its uneconomi: 
performance, the circumstance gives cays: 
for some concern. 

It involves the output of twelve large fa. 
tories employing much the largest section of 
our personnel and comprising much th 
larger proportion of our financial assets jj 
reduced to what is tantamount to a subsid; 
from our other interests. 1 
_ So long as paper, our chief raw maiterial, 
is largely denied us it is hardly possible to 
carry the burden of overheads based on more 
than twice the output of the machines which 
have been working during the past year. 

_This, however, is only one side of the 
picture, though it seriously affects ou; 
domestic circumstances of employment, efi- 
ciency and margins. 

is a wider angle—that of the cryin: 
need for redecoration of the homes of mil- 
lions of our people, denied this privileg: 
absolutely for four years, during which the 
wear and tear has not been less but greater. 
Where even now after 12 months of manv- 
facture the small trickle of supplies to th: 
home market is insufficient to arrest the 
growth of arrears. 

Who can mearure the decline of mora: 
entailed in dirty homes, and with what yard- 
stick can we estimate the loss of self-respect 
enforced on the housewife in the deprecia- 
tion of the true centre of her kingdom? 

Let there be no underestimate of th: 
efforts the industry has made to voice its 
need in high places. To those who have 
carried this responsibility and who will con- 
tinue to do so, despite discouragement and 
frustration, I tender my deep grutitud:, 
which I know is shared by all who are aware 
of the ‘abour and effort expended. 

Foreign pulp is one of the currencies in 
which payment is made for British exports. 
It does not differ from cotton or woo! of 
tubber in this factor. 

The industry does not need “ production 
drives,” which are pure mockery in thes 
circumstances. Given a chance it will pro- 
duce all that is needed. 


RESERVES 


It will be noted that we have drawa 
£107,000 from the Rehabilitation Reserve 
during the year. 

The volume of work yet to be carried out 
is substantial, but the reserve still remail- 
ing is believed to be adequate for this pul- 
pose. Our resources ate extremely fluid and 
available for any change in circumstancss 
which can be foreseen. They are not fully 
employed in the business, which includes 
all our Subsidiary Companies, partly becaux 
we are not able to accumulate stocks, 
partly because our debtors are paying vey 
promptly. 


PERSONAL 
Ia ; j I wish to thank all ny 
1 ‘or . eee rt on 
occasion and to express our united appreci# 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


BREWERS’ DIFFICULTIES 


he forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
a the forty-fifth annual meeting of 

ers, of Ansells Brewery, Limited, 
was heid, at Birmingham, on the 4th instant. 


Mr A. E Wiley (chairman and joint 
managing director) said that the balance of 
trading income of the group as a whole for 
the year to September 30th last was 
(1,529,359, showing a decline of {102.830 
from the preceding year attributable to the 
compulsory reduction in the barrelage of 
beer produced. 


The directors recommended a dividend on 
the ordinary shares, making with the interim 
dividends already paid 22$ per cent., or an 
increase of § per cent. for the year. The rate 
of dividends had been static for many years. 
There had been mo Imcrease since 1937, 
despite the expansion and development of 
the business of the group, and he was sure 
that shareholders would welcome the pro- 
posed justifiable increment, but he must em- 
phasise that the difficulties were numerous 
and prospects were therefore somewhat 
obscure. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS 


During the year a few of the war-time 
restrictions on their trade had been removed; 
on the other hand, due to the world shortage 
of cereals, Government orders for the cur- 
wilment of their raw materials were now 
much more severe and less flexible than at 
any time during the war. It was difficult 
for the public to understand cuts when 
applied in practice, and it had led to much 
cfiticism and in some cases had resulted in 
questions being asked in the House of Com- 
mons suggesting that for political reasons 
brewers were withholding supplies from the 
public. That misconception had been dis- 


posed of by the answers given by the Ministry 
of Food, and the subsequent publication of 
the official figures of output. 


The only real solution to their difficulties 
Was imcreased supplies, which it was beyond 
the power of Brewers to provide, that being 
the concern of the Government in their 
wisdom. The directors understood the wants 
of the public and were doing their utmost to 
give them the best possible service. 


CALL FOR FURTHER SUPPLIES 


Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (managing director), 
said that their business was intimately con- 
nected with the habits of the people, and in 
its conduct they were in a much better posi- 
ton to study reactions than people who 
only had idealistic ideas on the matter. Many 
of those people imagined that the scarcity 
of beer caused by the necessity to save the 
raw material used in its manufacture was a 
good thing for the country and would like 
to see further reductions. The directors, on 
the other hand, were in a position to gauge 
the amount of dissatisfaction and irritability 
it was causing. It had been stated in the 
Press by officials responsible for production 
in the coal mining and building industries 
that the shortage of beer was a hindrance to 
the output. Lately, too, they had been re- 
ceiving some rather sarcastic comments upon 
the quality of the cheaper beer they had 
been cbliged to brew. 


At present it was obvious that the im- 
portance of a better spirit in industry could 
not be over-rated if the essential higher pro- 
duction had to be attained. Mr Dalton was 
reported to havg said: “Income tax was a 
greater discouragement to productive effort 
than taxes on goods.” That was undoubtedly 
true and when it was possible to allow the 
workers beer of good quality so that heuses 
could be kept cpen for their comfort, there 
was no doubt of the effect on production 
which would be forthcoming. 


The report was adopted. 


929 
PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 


SIR HENRY PRICE’S SPEECH 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Prices Tailors Limited was held, on the 2nd 
instant, at Leeds. 

Sir Henry Price (chairman and managing 
director) said that having regard to the pre- 
vailing conditions the trading results for the 
year could be considered satisfactory. 

During 1945 and 1946 the company had 
been principally concerned with providing 
returned servicemen with the clothes they 
required to resume their civihan life. Now, 
however, all demobilisation contracts having 
been fulfilled, every effort was being concen- 
trated on supplying the normal home market. 

Sir Henry bekeved that the time was not 
far distant when many clothing requirements 
could be met, at any rate with shorter delays 
and considerably less difficulty than had been 
the case in recent years. ere was, of 
course, one essential requirement before the 
home market could be satisfied and that was 
adequacy of labour, both for the cloth and 
lining manufacturers and for the company as 
large multiple tailors. 

Progress on the company’s new factories 
in the North-East was satisfactory. At West 
Hartlepool the new factory was in produc- 
tion and 800 people were in employment. At 
Sunderland the factory was almost completed 
and production was expected to commence 
early in the New Year. At South Shields the 
plans were well in hand and everything was 
Progressing according to schedule. At both 
Sunderland and Scuth Shields training fac- 
tories had been in operation for some time. 

Literally millions of men and women were 
waiting for good, well-tailored clothes made 
from sound and well-designed cloth at 
reasonable prices. The company was going 

to provide them. It was a civilising work, 
for good clothes increased the nation’s self- 
respect and conduced to social stability. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Transport stocks have continued to be 


the chief centre of interest. The news that the 
until January 1, 1948, causing a sharp marking 


vesting date was not 
up of prices late last 


DatLty INDEX or 50 Common Srocks 


week. Ordinary shares generally have been firm and turnover has 
been maintained on a fairly high level. Gilt-edged have further improved 
on professional support, aided by the success of the British Corporation 
issue. Little business has been transacted in Home Corporation stocks, 
but Dominion issues have been generally firm. 

Bank shares have been easier, and insurance shares were active and 
irregular. In a firm foreign bond market the chief item of interest was 
the commencement of dealings in the new Danish 3} per cent loan at 
)} points premium. Japanese bonds have been strong and Brazilian 
issues were marked up on keen investment demand. The overseas 
rails market has been generally quiet, although prices have been 
lepressed by small sales. 

In the industrial market prices have been generally firm, and there 
has been some selective buying, although profit-taking caused some 
irtegular movements Jater in the week. Shipping shares provided the 
best feature. Iron and steel issues have been generally quiet. Tobacco 
‘hares have been supported, and textiles issues have been active. 
Brewery and electrical equipment issues have been firm, but stores 
shares reacted after gains early in the week. 

Among commodity issues oil shares have been firm, but rubber and 
ta issues remained dull, Kaffirs made some sharp gains on Monday 
aid continued their upward trend later in the week, but subsequently 
teacted slightly following news of the Blyvoor strike. Base metal shares 
have been firm with Rhokana jumping {1§ on the unexpectedly good 
tividend. Diamond issues turned dull after showing further firmness 
following the De Beers meeting. 


Stock Exchange : New York 
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(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions | Average | Transactions 
Nov. 21 ...... 136-9 1,390,000 i} Nov. 25....... 137-7 790,000 
o Se estree 135-9 1,200,000 Dt eine 139-0 1,080,000 
op.  MByes ce 137-8 620,000 Biriciness 140-0 1,070,000 
1946 : High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 135-9 (Nov. 22). 
London 
“ FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 
Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. s om go 255 Abii 
1946 ains Day | 
in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord, 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
| % % 
Nov. 28 . 11,921 8,374 130-1 150-0 2-53 3-63 
a 12,135 496 130-7 150-0 2-53 3°66 
Dec. 2.. 13,330 10,961 131-0 149-8 2-53 3-65 
we Bee 12,386 56 131-7 149-8 2-53 3-63 
—— 12,687 8,107 132-3 149-9 2-53 3-61 





* July 1, 1935=100. f 1928=100. 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 


30 Ordinary shares, 1946: bighest, 132-3 (Dee. 4); 
20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 150-0 (Nov. 29); lowest, 135-9 
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Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 7, 1946 Capital version Meney 
é £ £ 
Tey, BRE DIC .. . - hicaWar he » o:n ain > 400 ong a cnee 4,544,268 3,254,381 2,782,522 
To Sititebolders OFF oo ook. 5 sin esccdescee-e-- 2,932,520 2,616,550 525,304 
By Stock Exchange introduction .............+.. 689,000 giv 3,197,146 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 933. 
Including Exchiding 
Conversions Converdons 
Year £ £ 
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930 
Destination’ Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year 


£ f £ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date). 635,876,459 60,979,210 4,971,338 461,991,036 39,738,293 200,097,688 
1945 (to date). 1,756,292,479 33,937,159 1,140,453 1,697,973.273 9,401,818 83,904,500 


* Conversions excluded ts 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC iSSUE 

Moss’ Empires (theatres).—Capital £1,339,785: £478,785 in 5 per 
cent cumulative preference and £861,000 {1 ordinary. Loan capital: 
£400,000 4 per cent first mortgage debenture stock and £174,821 4} 
per cent first mortgage debenture stock (the latter redeemable at 102 per 
cent on December 31, 1946). Ordinary dividend, 1945, 10 per cent. 
Issue of £900,000 3} per cent mortgage debenture stock at 99 per cent 
redeemable at par by 1} per cent cumulative sinking fund commencing 
1947. Final date 1982, at par. Total security for present issue 
£2,597,008. Subscription list opened and closed December 5, 1946. 


OFFER FOR SALE 

Levy and Franks (licensed caterers).—Capital £25,000, all in Is. 
ordinary. Adjusted profits, before directors’ remuneration and income- 
tax, years ended September 29, 1939, £8,859; 1945, £54,768 ; 1946, 
£71,794. Dividend 1946, 216 per cent. Balance-sheet at September 
29, 1946: Fixed assets, £118,982 ; subsidiary company, £7,546 ; cur- 
rent assets, £265,872 ; net current assets, £17,552. E.P.T. refund, to 
1945, £16,997 net. Snell Lovell and Company purchase 125,000 shares 
at net cost 39s. 4d. and offer them at 40s. 

J. and S. Bickley (clothing manufacturers)—Capital £120,000: 
£60,000 in 5} per cent £1 cumulative preference and {£60,000 in 2s. 
ordinary. Adjusted profi:s before directors’ remuneration, income-tax 
or E.P.T., years ended December 31, 1939, £5,370; 1945, £110,366 ; 
1946, not lower than 1945 level. Dividend for 1947 forecast at 55 per 
cent. Assets statement 1s at December 31, 1945: Fixed assets, £30,897 ; 
current assets, £159,835; net current assets, £3,633 ; net proceeds of 
issues, £96,000 ; E.P.T. refund, £25,000 net. S. Japhet and Company 
purchase £60,000 preference at par and 300,000 2s. ordinary at net 
cost 1§s. 10.3d. and offer 300,000 ordinary at 16s. 3d. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Aberdare Cables of South Africa (incorporated in South Africa on 
August 13, 1946).—Capital £350,000: {£100,000 in 5} per cent £1 
cumulative preference and £250,000 in §s. ordinary. Company formed 
by Aberdare Cables of Glamorganshire. All shares have been sub- 
scribed at par. Cost of freehold factory, £305,250 ; balance, £28,650 
(plus banking facilities), considered sufficient for working capital. 
Dealings began in London on December 5th at 27s. for the preference 
and ros. for the ordinary. 

Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield and Company (pressed felt manu- 
facturers).—Capital £476,346: £237,523 in 74 per cent £1 cumulative 
preference and £238,823 in 5s. ordinary stock, Application to deal in 
ordinary granted. Adjusted profits, before tax, plus gress invest- 
ment income, years ended December 31, 1939, £108,768; 1944, 
£119,517; 1945, £110,933 ; 1946, excluding investment income, not 
less than £160,000 (1945, £91,504). Dividend, 1945, 30 per cent. 
Balance-sheet, June 30, 1946: Fixed assets, £74,805 (£660,957 as 
valued December 31, 1945); current assets {1,097,560 ; net current 
assets, £913,081 ; E.P.T. refund to December 31, 1945, £66,631. Deal- 
ings began at 37s. 6d. 

W. & J. Glossop (public works contractors)—Capital £128,500: 
£60,000 in 6 per cent cumulative preference, {500 £1 employees 
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shares, £68,000 in 10s. ordinary. Application to deal in ordinary be; 
made in Newcastle. Net profit, before income-tax, years ending 
January 31, 1939, £27,318 ; 1945, £25,858 ; 1946, £31,105. Ordj 
dividend, 1946, 20 per cent. Balance sheet at January 31, 1946: Fixed 
assets, £81,649 ; investments, £27,221 ; current assets, £208,326 : ne: 
current assets, £91,137. 34,000 108. ordinary sold at net cost 35s, 7!4 

King and Shaxson (discount house).—Capital £775,000: £350,000 in 
5 per cent cumulative {£1 preference, £250,000 4 per cent cumulative 
participating (for non-cumulative 1 per cent) £1 preferred and £175,000 
ordinary. Preferred, issued at 22s. on orale 3rd, 10s. paid ex. 
cluding 1s. premium till February 3rd. Net profits before income. 
tax, years to April 30, 1944, £55,712 5 1945, £60,178 ; 1946, £66,426 
Dividend for 1946, 10 per cent. t, as at April 30, 1946, 
Bills less reserve, £19,917,656; investments, £5,827,922; loans, 
£25,139,000 ; reserve, etc., £112,991; E.P.T. refund, £4,000 ne 
25,000 new {I ordinary issued at 40s. Messrs Hoare and Company 
purchase mew ordinary at 52s. 6d. and preferred at 253, (les 
commissions). 

Dorland Estates (central London properties).—{£350,000 se 
first mortgage debenture, redeemable by cumulative er het San 
October, 1948, operating by purchase or drawings, or on three monthy 
notice between 1957 and 1971 at {£102 per cent, or between 1971 and 
1985 at £101 per cent, or finally at par before 1991. Interest du: 
April 30th and October 31st. Estimated net profits, after tax, before 
debenture service, £41,697. oro £50,000 in Is. stock units, on 
which 954 per cent gross would be earned. Fixed assets valued at 


630 . 
4630/00 CONVERSION 

General Theatre Corporation.—Holders of £1,569,556 6} per cent 
first mortgage debenture stock, to be redeemed at £103 per cent on 
April 1, 1947, invited to convert into 3} per cent first mortgage deben- 
ture stock up to £1,000,000 ; £140,498 54 per cent second mortgig: 
debenture is being redeemed at par on January 1, 1947, without offer 
of conversion. 

Northern American Trust Company.—Holders of £705,000 3} pz 
cent debenture stock, to be redeemed at 102 per cent on May 31, 
1947, invited to convert into 2} per cent debenture stock at 95 pe 
cent (redeemable at par 1972-82). 


OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Vereeniging Brick & Tile.—Offer of 637,338 5s. ordinary shares at 
par to stockholders registered October 26, 1946, in the ratio of two 
shares for every five {1 stock units held in Vereeniging Estates. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Nov. Dec, 3. Commercial Nov. Dec. Nov. De 
1, Railroads 27 4 and ‘industrial 27 4 a. 4 
Atlantic Coast.. 4 50 Am. Smelting .. .52$52jxd | Int. Paper..... 50 493xd 
Can, Pacific .... 12§ 12 Am. Viscose.... sat 55 Liggett Mvers.. 92 ¥2 
Gt. Nthn. Pf..,. 45 46 Anaconda...... 394 40}x Nat. Distillers... 20{ 21} 
N.Y. Central... 15% 16 Beth. Steel..... 88 + 1 Nat. Steel...... Bis Bl 
Pennsylvania... 25§ 25 Briggs Mfg. .... sat 32 Phelps Dodge .. 59} 33} 
Southern ...... 403 41 Celan¢seofAmer. 19} Proct. Gamble.. 57} 53 


Chrysler ...,... 84) 85 Sears Roebuck... 36) 35! 
2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 16; 163 | Shell Union....  31)29jxd 
Amer. Tel. ..... 164} 1663 Eastman Kodak 219 2214 | Std. Oil N.J.... 65} 6 
Int. Telephone., 15 16 Gen. Electric... 344 3 20th Cen. Fox.. 39jx 34 
Pacific Light... 59 61 Gen. Motors.... 505 United R. Drug. 10 


People’s Gas... 89 91 | Inland Steel.... 37 384 | U.S. Steel... 704 Tif 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 4 Int. Harvester... 68} 6 West’house E... 22} 23 
W. Union Tel... 19§ 20% | Inter. Nickel... 31§x 324 | Woolworth..... 45) 464 


(Continued on page 931) 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES: Financ‘al Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 3) ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100), YIELDS: 2} per cent. 
Consols, gross yield; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financia! Times index. 
MARKINGS ; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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(Continued from page 930) 


Overseas Railway Trafhc Receipts 
A eee 





Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 











z for Week Receipts 
Name i Ending | Se eee , 
| 
1946 | +or— | ° 1946 + or — 

— | 7a. pe oo 

atofagasta (Chili), &c.. ae | Nov.24| £38,010 | lt 7,620 1,584,350 /+ — 198,000 
a. and Pacific ...... 30 | §2,390,000 + 10,000 | 49,029,000 i+ 3,959,000 
BA Gt. Southern ..... 22 a 30 | §3,850,000 + 349,000 | 71:903,000 |+ 4/264,000 
B.A. Western ...... 30 | §1,286,000 |+ 28,000 | 26,665,000 |+ 1,375,000 
Canadian National Gross la) 10) Oct. 31 |$37,529,000 + 898,000 |327'647,000 | 36,304'000 

Do. Do Net.. (4) 10, Pe | $ 4,503,000 |— 1,123,000 | 34,685,000 — 32,814,000 
Canadian Pacific ...... | 48 | Nov. 30 '$+7,610,000 |— 342,000 267,549,000 —23'541.000 

Do. Do. Gross i) 10) Oct. 31 |$26,637,000 lo 009,000 (241,284,000 |— 24,043,000 

Do. Do Net. ja)10} ,, 31 °$ 4,816,000 |— 53,000 | 13,976,000 !— 15,537,000 
Central Argentine ...,, 22 | Nov. 30 ,$ 3,242,675 + 151,175 | 68,861,182 ,+ 2,310,882 
U Riys. of Havana... | 22 » 30! £44, 194 | — “4652 | 10977853 1+” 89,494 


| } 
os : i 


§ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


—_—_—__—— 


(a) Months. 





tT Nine days. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


























Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 30, 1938= 100) per cent. 

Group and Number 
of Securities ; Oct. | Nov. 
29, | 26, 
1946 | 1946 
24% Consols........s.e0e -» | 100-7 118-3 | 140-6 | 140-1 3-01 | 2-53 | 2-54 
Inuaral Debentures (41) «4. 90-6 | 108-5 113-6 | 116-2 3:79 | 3-62 | 3-55 
Industrial Preferences (101) . 84-9 1208 | 18-7 | 136-0 | 4:16 | 8-94| 3-74 

Ordinary Shares: | | 
Banks and Discount (10)...... | 68+5 | 107-7 | 128-1 | 132-9/| 3-89 | 3-27] 3-15 
Insurance (10) ........e. eesee | 59-2 | 105-1 | 134-3 | 143-5 | 3-61 | 2-97) 2-79 
Building Materials (6).....0... | 48-7 | 137-6 | 149-4 | 151-0 | 3-05 | 3-11 | 3-23 
Gb 10).:.:,. 5s. dekard ced 82-2 | 112-6 | 150-8 | 147-8 | 7-05 | 6-84 | 7-25 
Cten MD... .;. cxaasin.eeekds 78-0 | 225-8 | 251-0 | 253-9 | 2-89| 2-75| 2-76 
Bictrc Light and Power (16)... 66-8 | 99-2 | 115-6 | 110-2 4-12 | 4:08 | 4-28 
Iron and Steel (18) ...3.....2- 58-4 | 125-8 | 143-1 | 150-8 | 6-07 | 6-54 | 5-27 
Metens F)..s s ei'ce bode Sead 59-1 | 170-7 | 181-7 | 195-6 | 3-78) 3-72) 4-02 
Tidal Productive (89)...ceeee0. | 61-3 | 122-4 | 137-1 | 140-0 | 4-70 | pes 4°55 
Hee Rails (4) ee coma ee 74-0 | 178-6 | 181-7 | 195-6 | 7-00| 7-77} 7-79 
BW) .. cinsbedeaee «+ | 69:2 | 190-2 | 244-9 276-7| 4-68 | 4:49| 4-06 
Distribudivg (28) es 6 Xb 62-1 | 175-3 | 206-3 | 218-7 | 3-96 | 4-39| 4-20 
sant Distilleties (20).. | 66-4 | 147-8 | 169-8 | 182-8 | 4-19 3-98) 3-90 
Total Miscellaneous (49)....... 67-5 | 138-8 | 157-6 | 166-0 | 8-98 | 3-75 \ 3-67 
indestrial, All Classes 187 eoee | 63-3 | 135-3 | 153-5 | 150-1 | 4-39 oat | 4-26 





Company Notes appear on page 932 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 =: 100).—In the week 
tnding December 3rd there was no change in the index. The crops 
component remained at 164.3, the raw materials component was 286.0, 


and the total index 214.4. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEAS TRADE 





















































£ Million 
Imports | U.K. Exports 
Area First Second! Third |quarterty First | seconal Third 
verage uarter| Quarter! ter} Average er) Quarter 
. el” a var 1938 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
France & Northern 
sec antin 65-6 | 30-3} 36-7| $3°5| 35-0 | 52-6] 70-6/ 71-5 
Rest of Europe 11-5 | 12-6] 9-3| 12-4 8-1 | 13-8] 17-6| 20-3 
ee... slat 15-8 | 24-9] 33-1] 32-6| 18-4 | 40-2] 36-9/ 41-0 
India and Western 
‘m......0" 19-9 | 35-0] 28-8| 25-8| 12-0 | 26-8] 33-7| 35-7 
Rest of Asia... | >| 11-0 | 2-2} 63] 11-8] 7:5 | 5-7] 91) 13-4 
cc cat ad 30-2 | 34-2| 40-0| 35:1| 14-5 | 18-3] 20-3| 21-6 
North America |” 49-8 | 102-6 | 107-7} 97:1| 11-0../ 13-8} 16-3| 17-2 
hen fimerica & 
West Indies. s-7 | 32-5!) 23-4] 21-9) 26 | 33| 36! 5-1 
America , 17-4 | 28:5 | 30-5| 36-0| 86 | 94! Il) 14-4 
Total British 
tries . 145-9 | 155-6 | 152-9 95-9 | 104-0 | 116-9 
Countries 135-9 | 160-2 | 175-3} 59-0 | 88-0 | 115-2 | 123-2 
Toran, ALL | 
UNTRIES. 281-8 | 315-8 | 328-2} 117-7 183-9 | 219-2 | 240-0 
a 









































931 
HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN* AT OCTOBER 31, 1946 
' Permanent War Destroyed 
os Houses | Houses Re-built Temporary 
Local Private | Local | Private Souene | 
_ Authority _Enterprise | Authority | Enterprise | 
es ie eR ae ising cee Eo me one” 
“Bae 123 eae ee ies 
e132] B13) BFE] eld) 3] 2 
sel ai eel aissialss|/e), ss) 2 
Bi 8) ee) 6 |ee & eel 2 | se! & 
55) 5 | 50/5 [55/5 |55}5 155; o | 
. dis tectucecoeaeet co rtare are 
io Oa 31, 1945 | 18,752 1,657) | 1,031. 2,226) ' i | 15,556 9,376; 

_— | j ; i | 
January ..... | 23,796, 225! 4. | 232 3,056, lage. |b gro 15,546 3,375) 
February... .. 30,595, 151) ... | 494) 3,504 eid 16,854, 3,967) 
Meme Wiis. 40,900, 468 ... | 992 4,038 Pe me | 18, 358: 4,464 
ADE iviesceen 52,199, 774, 24,991) 1,338 3,184, | 2,432, } 21,175; 5,017) 

, Be eS 65,119! 634 29,743, 1,768) 3,645) 197 3,650 176; 24,234 4,438 
SENOS. FSee | 77,119} 1,120; 32,322) 2,091; 3,733) 187 4,577) 139) 26,333 4,502! 
Pe 3 WES 90,596; 1,471, 54,057) 2,966 4,127 451 5,869 221 28,632) 5,286 
August 00. 1104156! 1,805!35, 172} 2,759! 4,171; © 169'6,736' 197! 29,343) 6,751 
September . ,119803) 2.567 34,824) 3,724, 4,082, 375 7,935, 352) 26,685 9,864 
October...... (136312) 3,668! 34,623) 3,783 4,111, 335 9,060 593 23,080 13 081! 
Totals of Houses AS i j | 
completed to | { | ' i | 
end of Oct. .. | piaszo A ‘yop ° roe | 70,321 110255 
i ; 


aun 


i } 





. maar Digest of Statistics, a, 1946. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE TEXTILE 
SALES AND STOCKS * 


Average of 1942=100 








Women’s & ’ ’ Piece 
Men’s & Boys {Dress Total Home Trade 
Month Weart Materials) 


{ 
Children’s Weart | 
| 
| 






BASSSSESRES 
SLZASASSSLSA 
3 
£ 
a 
2 


* Purchase tax has been omitted in computing the value of both stocks and sales; 


figures are not corrected for changes in prices. 
t Based on 1935 to 1938. 


¢ Including exports, which form only a small part of the total. 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


ee ee 


Complete Index.......... 


183-8 | 186-8 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


ete ane ee ae Pm NOS AT ee ee a 
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SUPPLIES OF CERTAIN GOODS FOR HOME CIVILIAN MARKET MOTOK VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
(Monthly Averages) (Monthly Averages) 
000’s ¢ ee = —oeeenineinnmannnsetetenaseee —e eee —_-— 
ioe ik ib i ieteed 
Prams. Passenger Commercial Motor 
Radio Sets Clocks Push Chairs, Electric | Table Cars(a) Motor Vehicles(a) | Cycles 
ete, irons ; Cutlery iceilanetuniaineictingoagt BBs 
i | } ar 
Exports i Total Exports Total | Total 
1998550... 145 400 50 | — 100{a) 2,000 1 os 
945 Jan.-Ma oe 32 41 38-8 j 25°5 449 i - 
1945 . ee = . 3-0 | 37-9 486 Se eae 4,522 29,110 |. 1,136 | 7,662 5,390 
Suldiest, 9 40 4-0 | 73-0 434 1945 tg -aeite a. | 24 bow 10,561 | 7 
eg ag : 4 155-0 658 April-June... | eee 0,258 | ‘ 
wield - - 4 Tapteet. 2. 773 | es 9622 | 
3 wm.—Mar..... | 51 79 61-0 214-1 | 812 Oct.-Dec. .... | ae 3,708 ae 10,382 | oe 
1946 Jan. a. 70 122 83-9 241-7 897 1946 Jan.—Mar..... ! 4,780 =| 9,813 3,320 10,231 | 5,990 
Luly 5, 89 200 108-9 ea Ge April-June... | 8.445 | 17,942 | 4,539 12,795 | 8,127 
August ...... | 67 142 91-3 ra He July-Sept.... | 8,267 | 19,252 | 3,990 11,800 | 7,630 
September ... | 17 211 | 98-6 : . PGES vcbkntes | 11,747 26,767 | 4,650 14,202 | = 8 810 





(a) 1937 Figure. : 


Source : Monthly Digest of Statistics. 


(a) Including Cc hassis delivered as ‘suc h by Motor Manufacturers. ; 
Source : 


Monthly Digest of Statistics, 


Ls 


Dorman Long.—Trading profits for the 
year ended September 30, 1946, of this ver- 
tical steel and engineering combine, increased 
by 13 per cent over those for the previous 
year. The company has extensive colliery 
interests in Durham and Yorkshire, and 
these will pass to the National Coal Board 
on January 1, 1947, the primary vesting date. 
The company has in hand a £9 million 
expansion and modernisation scheme, includ- 
ing a new beam mill, and during the last 
financial year additional net capital expendi- 
ture amounted to £523,026—the principal 
item being three new boilers at the Cleve- 
land Iron and Steel Works. 


Years to September 30th, 


1944* 1945 1946 
| £ £ £ 
Consolidated accounts 
Larnings and Divs.:— 
lrading profit ....... §1,144,828 1,912,518 2,167,060 
Directors’ fees ....... $28,000 14,171 17,839 
Depreciation ........ 275,000 396,372 450,975 
Temetiot x . .< - <ee-- ae 764,628 946,409 
Debenture servicing . . 91,022 58,986 58,618 
Retained by subs., ete. oe 122,203 98,206 
Fixed dividends ..... a279,858 139,930 153,921 
Equity : §§ 
MNOE cv chine ccs athe 470,948 416,228 441,092 
PRUE 3 6ikhn< ss hs a319,546 159,774 175,751 
Barnet Fis. <<0 enn 15-6 20-8 20:1 
A. RE cere pe 8-0 8-0 8-0 
General reserve ..,... **250,000 **250,000 **250,000 
Carry forward ......... 71,433 77,887 93,228 


i 


Jalance Sheet Analysis:— 


Fixed assets......... 7,182,794 6,629,543 6,839,056 


PONS 60s cc cwaadesd 2,817,460 5,313,159 5,393,510 
PNR a8 oes 3,834,364 4,896,149 4,827,672 
Current assets ....... 8,797,770 13,078,155 13,233,641 
Net current assets.... 4,749,391 8,057,421 8,198,697 
Capitel . 6 veswsiniies 7,515,243 7,515,243 7,515,243 
Loan capital ........ 975,174 1,201,884 1,187,176 


Reserves and Surplus.. 2,327,383 3,717,580 © 4,077,577 


* Parent company only. ¢ Includes £15,000 pension 
fund + Includes £106,860 surpluses from previous years. 
§ After taxation. §§ Preferred ordimary shares partici- 
pate pari passu with ordinary up to a further 24 per cent 
joint dividend after receiving the non-cumulative dividend 
of 8 per cent. a Gross. ** Additional net transfers 
to general reserve, 1944: £480,092; 1945: £49,349; 
1946: £7,555. 


The 16 per cent participating preferred 
ordinary dividend and the 8 per cent ordinary 
dividend have now been paid for the fifth 
successive year and at the present price of 
47s. od. for the preferred and 27s. 3d. for 
the deferred, the yields are £6 14s. per cent 
and £5 17s. 5d. per cent respectively. These 
high yields reflect nationalisation uncertain- 
ties, rather than any current fears about the 
state of demand for steel and engineering 
products. : 


Tate & Lyle.—Trading profits of this lead- 
ing British sugar concern rose for the fourth 
successive year, but the dividend remained 
at 134 per cent—the rate established in 1939 
after the 40 per cent capital bonus, Unfor- 
tunately no consolidated accounts afe pro- 
vided, and it is difficult to discover the 
relative importance of sugar growing and 
sugar refining. Profits in the first may de- 
pend on international policies on rationalisa- 
tion of production. ts in the second 
may be subject to political control, owing to 
the “near-m y” position of Tate & 
Lyle in the ion of an essential food- 
stuff. The balance shect reflects the reduction 
of ican capital at the expense of liquidity; 


COMPANY NOTES 


during last year there was sOme recovery in 
the value of sugar stocks after the previous 
sharp fall at the end of the war. 


Years to end September, 


1944 1945 1946 
£ £ £ 

Earnings and Lirs.:— 

Trading profit ....... 1,340,499 1,632,757 1,804,039 

Total profit ......... 1,443,124 1,735,415 1,920,828 

INN. Sc elcives 6,000 6,053 6,500 

Debenture service.... $4,254 83,121 22,894 

Sundry provs. .......+ W870 11,576 sos 

EY So co ack Skee 787,165 1,005,372 1,143,137 

DU, MVE. Sc canines 53,150 53,150 39,325 
Ordinary Stock :— 

ie aa 481,705 576,143 708,972 

ew SRP 472,500 472,500 519,750 

Bane % ois cee vees 13-8 16-5 18-4 

ict ncah sce é 13} 134 134 

Rr in 6 ohcinapve sn 100,000 250,000 
Carry forward ......... 77,589 81,232 +55, 254 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 

Fixed assets......... 7,629,993 7,641,863 7,756,545 

Trade investments... 1,526,024 1,554,498 1,508,101 

Pe ee eS! 8.293,563 4,140,788 4,850,744 


Total current assets .. 10,791,786 6,745,315 7,131,682 


Net current assets.... ; 5,391,629 634,871 1,113,213 
Share capital........ 8,100,000 8,100,000 8,100,000 
Loan capital ........ 5,570,057 750,000 823,000 


+ After £34,800 repayment of guaranteed preference 
dividend. 


The world sugar shortage should be one 
of the first to be ended, though this will 
affect the position of high cost producers. 
At 81s. the £1 units yield £3 6s. 8d. per 
cent. 

* 


Aerated Bread Company.—During the 
year ended September, 1946, for which con- 
solidated figures have been produced to com- 
pare with 1945, trading profits of this cater- 
ing group increased by over 9 per cent, but 
owing to a greater taxation charge the earn- 
ings available for the equity, after deducting 
profits retained by the subsidiary companies, 
were slightly below the requirements of the 
increased 10 per cent dividend. Trading 
profits fell considerably in the first two war 
years, but are now over three times higher 
than the pre-war average. Difficulties are 
being experienced on recruitment of staff, 
and supplies of commodities are now lower 
than during the war. How long the higher 
trading profits will continue depends to some 
extent on the continuation of rationing, which 
maintains the large turnover of restaurants 
and cafeterias. 


Years to end September, 
; 1939* 1945 1946 
Consolidated accounts £ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs.:— 


Trading profit, etc... 121,057 696,395 761,691 
Directors’ fees....... 2,918 13,147 8,666 
Interest............. wed 21,258 20,666 
Taxation............ 12,500 500,627 552,414 
Depreciation, ete. .... 70,685 72,099 77,084 
ae by subs., etc. Ld 2,891 7,477 
ference dividend . . 34,521 23,808 f 
= Shares :— . _— 
cha ee 433 62,565 70,386 
hi enicstescihtpmiRevnsnes Nil 48,075 70°510 
Earned SG evivnyencns Nil 9-8 10 
Bis -% «oH Nil 7-5 10 

General a sestes Ge han 13,535 Nil 

Carry forward ......... , 67, 

Balance Sheet Analysis:— . 7 
Fixed assets, less dep. 3,122,899 2,865,593 2,798,227 
Current assets ....... 198,752 1,201,954 1,455,278 
Net current liabilities. 12,904- 154,607 91,225 
COMUNE. is ices seas 2,014,542 2,014,542 2,014,542 
Reserves and surplus 114,838 227,911 236,906 


* Parent company only, 


Fixed assets have been written down con- 
siderably, the cumulative depreciation charge 
for properties being 21 per cent and for plant, 
etc., 59 per cent of original valuations. 
Restrictions on labour and material have re. 
tarded the company’s rehab litation pro- 
gramme. Owing to the poor liquid position, 
further financing will be required. Reserves 
and surplus amount to 12 per cent of issued 
capital. The £1 ordinary stock units, now 
quoted at 47s, 3d., yield £4 4s. 8d. per cent 
sm the ro per cent dividend. 


* 


Tube Investments.—Further progress was 
made during the year to October 31st. Stock; 
show a large increase, perhaps in part due 
to higher prices, for the group is suffering 
from a shortage of steel, which has involved 
concentration of production during this period 
of rising demand. Recently the group has 
acquired the Hercules Cycle Company, one 
of the two largest producers in the cycle 
industry ; by this step Tube Investments’ 
position in the British bicycle industry be- 
comes predominant, for the group also pro- 
duces frames, tubes and tube sets for the 
industry. The outlook for bicycle production 
is set fair on the demand side. Intense 
competition is to be looked for in electric 
manufacturing, and there are special difficul- 
ties on the cable side owing to shortage of 
supplies. The investment in Stewarts and 
Lloyds, equivalent to £1,324,888 of deterred 
stock is under the shadow of nationalisation. 


Years to October 31st, 


1939 1945 iste 
: ; t £ £ 
Earnings and Divs. :— 
Group Trading profit 
after RPT esis os -- 2,254,723 2,403,429 
Group total profit.... 867,794 2,394,670 2,567,602 
Depreciation ........ =< 577,528 755,007 
Directors ...is...... 2,929 3,038 1,435 
I oo wiirtinn ane 968,233 902,069 
Retd. by sub. cos. etc. dev 37,676 70,810 
Preference divs. ..... 37,695 28,998 31,8% 
Ord. & liaison Stock— hk 
ME esteries . 827,170 779,197 — Bib 
TONE snk ¥0 CES Ac nee 607,970 424,535 467,59. 
Earned on Ord. %, ... 32-3 41°3 8S 
Paid on Ord. % ..... 23} 224° 2) 
MOWERS. 0c dss choc 200,000 338,683 300, 00 
Carry forward ...... 151,332 290,145 328,978 
Consolidated Bal. Sheet : : 
Fixed assets......... 3,150,512 2,637,912 3,294,800 
Trade investments... 669,407 1,041,790 _ 968,1# 
BR ik 0 dann odnne 1,704,084 2,401,938 3,233.8 
Total current assets 6,754,183 14,945,736 14,952.55 
Net current assets ... 3,376,246 6,455,595 7,952, : 
COMBtGP . 05 Aves ocieds 4,084,777 4,102,658 4107 
Free reserves ....... 1,746,433 3,380,897 5,902.6 


* and 10 per cent. special distribution ; £400,000 from 
contingencies reserves provided {188,683 for distributies 
plus £211,317 for general reserve. 


Even after the Hercules purchase, -_ 
£3} million, the group will have large liu! 
resources to finance developments. But 
size of the programme may delay any increat 
in the distribution to the pre-war rat¢ ; 
234 per cent; on the current 224 per or 
distribution the £1 stock units at £6; yi 
£3 6s. 8d. per cent. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 30, 1946, total 
<dinary Tevenue was £82,068,000, against 
“inary expenditure of £66,829,000, and 


jesues to sinking funds £200,000. Thus, 
jncluding sinking fund allocations of 
9 841,954, the deficit accrued since April lst 
" (515,895,583 against £1,888,092,296 for 
the corresponding period a year ago, 


(RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 





Receipts fai the 


peeet 7 Peel ~ 038 16,573) 5, = 
ee 80, 0,222' '329 
_ ete., Duties a 


Exchequer 
€ thousands) 
Esti- | } 
Revenue | mate, Apeit April Week Week 
1946-47 to Pos | ended | ended 
Dec. | Nov. | Dee: | Nov. 
1, 30, 
1945 | 1946 isis ime 
~ OgpINaARY a eee ee | 
REVENUE ' 
_ Tax | 


m1 30009 3,090 2.690 
— asses! 25997 580\ 790 

xD 
T. + 5.000 302,465 239,329 6,182 17,178 
1,000 141, 168 


F 
Other Inland Rev. 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000: 1007771) 895,475 29, 194 27,414 























Customs..;. 2. 595,000) 380,634) 404,723) 12, raid = 487 
Dc scr eeins $92,000! aes 392,900, 24,305 21, 
Total Customs & 
Sele 5s: 1187000) 749, os 791, 623 715 40,957 
it Duties ... .| 45, 000)~ 11, 623 12,6445 155 100 
Sur pla 1s War Stores’ 150,000° 87,20} } 11,216 
Surplus Receipts, 
from Trading . .| 30,000) ... | 
Post Offiee (Net, | 
S sciiate € ie 5,4 ... \Dr.300 
Wireless Licences 2,850| 5,27 540° 1,070 
Crown Lands . . 650) 6 Bae tone 
sary 
loans .. 6,331) 21,082) ... ame 
eo Rowcirta 53,033) 25,206) 1,311' 1,611 
ital Ord, Rev. . . 3161300 1831298 jee es 67, ais 62,068 068 
SELF- BALANCING | 
Post Of 
{atone 
E.PT. 
Total... +.+5-- 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, April April | 
. | Week . Week 
1946-47 Z | ented ended 
_ Nov. 7 | sov. 
1945 | isd | #9 | 1946 
Quine 62) ok an sant 
EXPENDITURE | | | | 
lit. & Man. 


of 
Nat. Debt. . o 490,000, 314,145 311,834) 24, 858 1,104 


laymen is to | 
heland........ 20,000 6,237; 11,289, ... | 696 
Nat. Land Fund . 50,000 ... 50,000; ... | 
Uther Cons. Fund | j 
Services... 4,521) 4,004 16 14 
ms. 568,000 524,903 377,128 24,874 1,814 


“apply Services . 


. S318917 3384818 2009527'112144 65,015 


Rik seks 5 3886917 3709721 2386655 137019) 66,829 


YELF-BALANCING 


PO. & Brdeasting’ 120,500 tea 81,200, 2,500) 3,500 


Licome Tax on 
EPT. Rejundsl | e [129.613 ae | 2763 


total - 4007817 3787621, (2597468 /139519) 73,092 


A change has been made in the method of showing 

eaneag of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

‘venue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 

penditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
€ shown as up to July 24, Prro43, inclusive, as a de- 
on from ordimary revenue, 


Pony increasin ok Exchequer balances by 

















for £250,090 to £2,908,592, the other operations 
De the week increased the gross National 
bt by 418,906,119 to £24,640 million. 
N Seca 

#0. sad Telegraph oes > 9 250 
APT. Raton ssn: f5peshe bre sueeseclsc- ss: 3.318 
Reaias an Guarantees 1939, Section 4(1) _16 
Briton Woon) ety Act, 1944, Section ction 4(2)........ 300 
Wer Dan Agreement Act, ae Section 2(1). . 26,806 
Finanos 18° ; War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 

Act, 1946, Section 26(7) : Post- oe ‘War Credits 964 





WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending November 30, 1946 


(£000’s) 
Net Receipts Net R 
24% Defence Bonds 4,203 Net REPAYMENTS 
2 vo Treasury Stock 14650 Treasury Bills . 


Nat. Savings Certs. 1 
3% Defence Bonds 





"Tax Ree Certs. 177 | Ways & Means Ad 
Internal....,... 25,184 ee eee 
External ,. os 6,770 VANCES .... 000 20,000 


FLOATING DEBT 








(4 millions) 
j | Ways and 
ay | Means Trea- 

Advances sury | Total 
Date }+— een De- | Float- 
| Bank | Posits ing 
Ten- | 7, | Public | of a 

der P Depts. | Eng- | 


1945 | | | 
Dec. 1 1810-0) 2301-6! 651-1 | 21-5 | as 6583-7 


1946 | 
Aug. 31 1940-0, 2529- 3! 461-7 


13: “8 | 1647- 4 6591-7 


Sept. 7 |1950-0 2522-7| 418-1 20-0 | 1692-5] 6602-3 
14 |1950-0 2508-1, 439-4 Q| 16s 5| 6633-5 
* 21 |1950-0. 2541-7| 438-5 | ... | 1798-0] 6728-2 


» 3 (1950-0 2577-0) 422-4 | 
Oct. 5 1960-0, 2541-9) 460-5 | 13-5 | 
» 12 (1980-0) 2535-5! 462-7! 14-8 | 1775-0!) 6768-0 
» 19 |2000-0| 2550-6) 430-4/| 9-0 
26 (2020-0! 2532-2) 


Nov. 2 (2030-0, 2505-5) 462-5 ee =| 1743.0) 6741-1 
» _9 '2040-0) 2479-0) 426.6 ee =| 1743-0} 6688-5 
» 16 (2050-0 2464-4) 405-7 eee =| 1743-0) 6663-1 

23 2060-0, 2481-5 392-4 1742-5! 6676-4 
1742°5| 6645-4 


oa faoro-o) 2460°5| 372-4 | 


TREASURY BILLS 





(4 millions) 
Amount Average Per 
Rate Cent. 
Date of | of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender A ment at 
ered) PPHEO a notted! Min. 
| ae Rate 
1945 | | 
. 30 | 140-0 | 216-4] 140-0, 10 0-29 54 
1946 | 
Aug. 30 150-0 268-3| 150-0] 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0] 10 2-04 31 
, 13 | 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0} 10 2-06 wD 
” 90 | 150-0 | 269: S| 150-0} 10 2-62 | 40 
* 27} 160-0 | 269- 6 | 160-0} 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4 | 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0 | 10 1-58 46 
» 1] 170-0 | 273-4 | 170-0] 10 1-61 61 
” 18 | 170-0 | 276-2 | 170-0} 10 1-70 50 
” 95 | 170-0 | 262-4 | 160-0} 10 2-03 52 
Nov. 1| 160-0 | 290:9 | 160-0} 10 1:37 39 
, 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0} 10 1-32 38 
” 35 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0] 10 1-69 45 
"22 | 160-0 | 272-9 | 160-0} 10 1-67 45 
» 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0} 10 0-62 54 





On Nov. 29 applications for bills to be paid on Mendey 
were accepted at £99 17s. 7d. and above in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as-to about 54 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £170 
million of Treasury Bills are being offered for Dec, 6. For 
the week ended Dec. 7 the Banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(g thousands) 


Up to Nov. 23rd principal of Savings Certificates .o 
Ths onion o\ £404,070,000 had been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
DECEMBER 4, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued: é t. Debt. 13,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1375,670,375 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,108,950 
partment .. 24,577,458 | Other Secs.. "869, 949 
Silver Coin . 6,001 
Amt. of Fid. 
mee... 7. 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
aoa (at 
s. 3d. 
oz. fine). . ee 247,833 
1400,247,833 "1400, 247, 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
L £ é 
Capital ..... - 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 298,463,348 
| ere 4 3,421,412 | Other Sees. : 
Public Deps.* 9,838,928 | Discounts and 
_ Sea 20,833,896 
Other : Securities. . 16,568,606 
Bankers..... 279,572,535 ge SAR 
Other Accts... 54,130,770 37,402,496 
Notes........ 24,577,458 
335,703,305 | Gold & Silver 
Es wa enins 1,073,343 
361,516 645 361,516,645 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIs 








fs Se 82 Sa 
1945 | 1946 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
& | 2, | 2, 1 4 
ssue Dept. : | ee ee ee ee 
Notes in circulation ..... 1336 -51363-4 1366-0'1375-7 
Notes in banking depart- | 
QUE is cain Sahin vecdca | 13-7; 36-9) 34-2) 24-6 
Government debt | } 
securiti Semen eteias ohne ss 1399+ 2)1399-1'1399-1 
Gold securities ........ is ¢: & . : “9 





lie Sedcvescebibosds 14-8} 10- 10-1) 9-8 
NOEs nina reas cs’ 219-0) 291-8} 310-1) 279-6 
RN ckedacesdivavce 57: 54-6) 56-3} 54-1 
REE  wansdhs dime omance 291- 0 357-3} 376-5) 343-5 

ONION < vinwds Cee waeesae 
Government............ 274-1 oe 7 309-6; 298-5 
oe algaag ee ae 6-9) 25-3 20-8 

Other ....... GEG 00s 13-7) it-6 24-3, 16-6 

ME bic kaehenss ces 294-7) 337-3) 359-2) 335-9 

Banking dept. res. ........ 14-0} 3i- 9} 35-3} 25-7 
% Yo %0 

“ Proportion” .... ...... 4-38) ib. d 3-3 7-4 


capital £14,555, 000. 


® Government at debt is £11, 015, 100 ; 
Fid million to £1,400 


issue raised from £1,350 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
FS thousands 





Abdrinsie- 
from Jan. 1 to 


Week 
Ended 


Dec. | Nov. Dec. | Nov. 


1, ; E ee 

1945 | 1946 1945 1946 

Working ee ee SR eS | 283 281 
en | 2,697 | 3,152 | | $5,308 | 142,671 
Seaued.. amigeiace sso 2,130 | 2,496 | 91,336 | 104,675 
Bristol..........-. | “"@ 7135 | 33,076 | 34,025 
eins toned cased | 950} 2,082 | 35,776 | 45,777 
ic cihe ived« 1,957 | 2,280 | 59,104 70,130 
Leicester.......... 884 | 1,221 | 41,864 | 52,800 
Liverpool saints 6,536 | 7,077 | 263,091 | 305,418 
Manchester........ 5,265 5,378 | 170,907 | 205,659 
Newcastle. ........ 404 | 2,520 | 87,450 | 92,085 
Nottingham ....... 426 643 | 22,317 | 27,901 
Sheffield .......... 832 833 | 43,672 | 50,660 
Southampton...... 216 228 | 9,196 9,945 
| biter e tiga ae 
12 Towns ........ .| 24,995 | 28,245 943,097 — 

Dublin. .....0..+-+-} 10,973 «-» | 402,562 ae 
8h a5 08 5 ook Rie med ere ene are 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official! buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s, Pw pwn ounce throughout the 
week, In the s) — price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 553d. on A 6th. The New 
York market of silver chan, from 71°11 cents 
per ounce to cents on July lith. Bombay bullion 

were as _ 
Re Gold Silver 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1946 Rs. a. Rs. 
OOG Binks 0065s wont, 100 «(0 139 «8 

Bs Ged skbr Soe evd sit 94 8 1266 OO 

~ 30. 97. CO4 129. 8 
BR Bi dali sin cones a’ 99. v J32.—« «8 

a Made Salis neh ee wees 99 «(OO 4” (0 

4 99 0 135 0 
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OVERSEAS BANK 














CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


























RETURNS i CRNTRAL. BANK 
Nor Mev. Nov. | Nov. Million £A’s 
US FEDERAL RESERVE 2 | 48 1a | 23 eT 
"Ss ASSETS “a j i | 
oe Lae Sweet OED «ons ls Sasuke be oneal 2°65, 2-6 F o 2 28s — | og | Nov. | Noy 
: - it. Govt. securities ....... -05 35-29) 35- . ; Bid Rhee 
USER. Bamee...:.| Nov. | Mov. | Mev.4 tom, ding Uataeedes ne, O88 1-85 1-53 1-38 Assets 1945 | 1946 | i946 | i, 
RESOURCES 30, i4, | 21, | 29, " Gold and balances abroad. . .|174-65 219-32 222-36 215.5 
Gold certifs. on hand and due ats | 3966 | wad fens Teabitivess Australian coin ............ 2-94, 3-84 3.77, 
from Treasury ..........5/ i lewenhe “ ‘ Govt. and-other securities. . .|407- 
Gauhaeree oe | 17/871) 18.234 18,292) 18.310 | Notes im circulation ........ —e ee 10 dai | Oro aahapenetee ls sa nie 
Total cash reserves......... 235| 267) 280) 272 3 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .....% | | 23,646) 23,684 25, 522) 23,682 . oeenanene 
Total loans and secs. ....... 24,440! 24,082 23,853 23,966 BANK OF CANADA WONG Ge nns ste -< st sine sce 190°46)197-68 198-18 198-13 
Total resources ....0..+..00¢ 44,663 45,570 45,505. 45,104 Million Can. $’s Trading bank deposits : 
veamaitieits ' te) — — Sheese a. 4 aaa 86 257- 86 258. ‘O 
| ; el ther accounts....... | 22-82, 21-53, 25-69 
F.R. notes in cirn. .........) 24,341 24, Lew 24, 676, 24, es Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. Other liabili : 
I-xcess mr. bank res. ....... 1,520) 690 28, 13, 20, 27, Pre nassetecesns 138- eatsr 08 89 127-65 113-6] 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... | 16, 261 16, 259 16,098) 16, 131 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 | 
Govt. Gepoaits .. 2.2 cccsses's $77) 11, = 1. S ; Reserve : ae eee casey ies ad) Sent So 
Total deposits ....-....-.4. 18, 170) 17, 880 17,152 17,74 5 Rec eval 
Total liabilities 2 7.2.072777 44,6631 45°5 45,305 45,108 | Securities .....2000.20 1790-45 1871-91 1884-05)1897-35 BANK OF BELGIUM 
Reserve ratio. ........s00- 142-094 142-89%/43-1% 43-1% 
eserve ratio /o ° ° a Siena | Million Belgian Frs. 
Bank AND TREASURY Note circulation ....... 1114-4 1167-51)1165-36,1162-0 
RESOURCES | Deposits : Dom. Govt.. -| 156-78) 54-84) “84-16, 52-03 Nov. | Nov. | Nov | Now 
Monetary gold stock........! 20,031 20,420) 20,461) 20,469 Chartered banks ....... 479-60} 548-79! 531-03) 571-00 29, 13, | a ‘| 8 
Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,297, 4,548 4,548) 4,548 Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 
¢ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Gee n. wsiine wi ina adeb¥es cee we 31,809, 31,809) 31,899 
_ LiaBILITIES Exchange Control Board against securities. Foreign exchange ......... > 3,980) 3,933 48% 
Money in circulation. ....... 28,169) 28,761 ae 28,815 Private loans and accounts... 10 ! 4,560 4.600 524) 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2, 626; aan) 2 -_ 2,936 NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins Loan to State .......... .. -| 40,686) 50 344 49,8591 49.837 
i N | N N. : LIABILITIES 
BANK OF FRANCE me | a | ie. = Wate atieieacabii wc ay 72,154 71,702 71.103 
Million Francs Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 PP eer een cts 22 | go bm 
fect abaeda Nad 712-8 699-2| 699-2} 699-5 FY Pee AEN ns woe A on “eae 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Foreign balances, etc.*. 4, s- : 4,504-6 4,544-5 4, por: 3 
22, 7, 14, 21, Home —_ bags <<baB-- 0- | 0-0 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Loans and advances on » 
eS Serine > e515) 94817) $417) $48I7 current account. -....| 147-2, 53-7) 85-2) 157-9 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Private discounts and which to N.E.I. ... } }2 42- 42-2 llion S s Frs. 
advances...... 200.4 | 44,531) 101,757] 102,313 100,003 | Advances to Govt. ..... Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil BGiiion Swis 
Advances to State :— | Other assets........... 116-6) 95:4 96-9 99-] pores 


Botal: . o.0%5.. i. | 490,505) 540,950 541,350, 542,250 
(a) In occupation costs. 426,000) 4 26, 000) 426, 


. LIABILITIES 
{o) Treasury advances.| Nil | 55, 
} 


55,900; 56,800 Notes in circulation . 


(c) Fixed advances*...| 64,506, ws 59,4 59,450 Current accounts :— 


lao 2,068-6) 2,866-3) 2,874-7 





1 3, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 
4802-6/4929-0 4916-0.4922-7 


He) GUE. 2. cecaccves 2,490-1) 1,117-1 1,191-2) 1141-4 129-5} 151-5! 148-4) 142-9 
Lrasiuities (b) are special. . 105- 5| 110- 5) ‘1ho-5 110-5 282-9} 83- 8) 84-4 90-5 
Mattth:..dé0ds¢ onan see 536.611) 700,032! 699,571 696,011 (c) Other ........... ‘0 818-3) 787-1) 797-1 17-2) 4-9 34-3 35-1 
Denaelte.. i's. <aci=~0a- 70,108) 66,576 573, 61,368 of which blocked 63-7 54-9) 54-9 549 
(a) Govt. accounts .... 21, 100 781 TTT 714 as result of notes 
(6) Other accounts... . 43,008) aT 55, | 60,654 surrender ....... 518-0, 152-4) 132-4 109-7 
Sundry accounts....... 3636-7/3822- 2)3796-1:3794-8 








~~? Tn Including obligations of the State relating to ak Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946). 5,003 (1945). 


150-0; 205-4! oe 207°2 


1 
* This item includes clearing account balances. 







1375- a sce +9 1156-1 





(Continued from page 933) 
FINANCE AND sbANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
benefited from the end of the making-up period and from the large 
release of funds from the half-yearly War Loan dividend, At the same 
time the discount houses at the Treasury bill tender secured an even 
larger quota of bills than in the previous week. Official requirements 
were obviously sharply reduced, for total applications dropped from 
£272-9 million to {258-3 million, with the result that the market, 
tendering at the less remunerative price of £99 17s. 6d. for 90-day bills, 
secured 54 per cent. of its applications, compared with an average of 
about 50 per cent. in the preceding week. There were no maturities 
of Treasury deposit receipts and there was again no fresh issue. Next 
week, however, maturities will be resumed, with a nominal total of 
£90 million. As a Note on page 921 suggests, the authorities will 
presumably call funds from the banks to meet the repayments, despite 
an increase in the Treasury bill offering to £170 million. 

These cross-currents—the War Loan monies on the one hand, and 
heavy payments for bills on the other—produced patchy conditions in 
the market. On Monday and Tuesday, conditions were easy and the 
market also found a ready outlet for short bills at the clearing banks— 
though sales were restricted by the difficulty of employing funds. By 
Wednesday, however, payments for Treasury bills had restored the 
position to an even keel, and the Bank return shows a steep fall in 
bankers’ balances from the “‘make-up” peak of the previous week. 
The week’s currency demands (which are discussed in a Note on 
page 922) totalled {9-7 million. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Dec. 4, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% {changed from 3% October 26, 1959).. Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 34% ; Smonths, 4 % ; 4 montis Smonthe, AN, esnuy Bl 2 months, 
- Day-to-day money, 4-}%. b-t% Bank deposit 
Fate, $% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max,).. Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% ; 4 months, 
14-14% ; 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

te gus rac ae par of exchange Dec. 4, 


1946. in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 

United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; ae Seaeien, |+0h-S Canada. $ tof 
6%) 4-02-04; mail F + 

(RD 9.0, al apne caper Peek GF aap te 


18 14-47-50. 
Rerway. 19 90-20-07. Mellen Fis. 10-68-70. Outeh East indies. Fis. 10- eet. Dutch 
West Florins (12-11) 7-58-62. —— Francs 1764-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Prague. 201-202k. 99-80-100-20 ; 
Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank England the Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-0). 
Free Market Rates.—The followi a ates aacoales amen at 1946 :— “— 
Piastres we74 gti ha upee a per rupee). 174$-184d. tran. Ri 123- 
M Speci Mesos are in foice for Chile, Oo as 
London. 


of 
exchange is quoted in "Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






Cents | Cents | Cents 








RepGRh <i in chap chieesi 403 4$ 403§ | 40335 | 4054 
Montted) ....0.6..000e 95 95: “bos Coe By | 96-125 
Sens! xs onak Seaton 27- 15t 28-85¢ | 28-82)+) 28-82} 
Buenos Aires .......... 24-55* 24-50t | 24-50t | 24-49 
WO o-dvive cure : 5-41 5-41 | 5-41 

eS ee ae . : : : 4-05 | 4-05 
sai kad eedna « . : . : 9-25 | 9°25 

St Was Fas . . . . 27-83 | 27-8 
POUR wenidd’ pmadoiesi . . . -288% 2-285* 2-284" 
Peis 099d s eh vans . . . . 0-844 | 0-88 

(a) Thanksgiving Day. * Offered. ¢ Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns ( 
November 30th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 
in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
allowing for repayments and receipts : 


Total Ordin Repentiene . 2,386,655 | Total Ordinary Revenue......- 1,880,5% 
New Sinking a ptobs 8,942 | Loans raised :-— s0 
Loans repel — National Sa ee Seat)... 5, 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945. 100 24% Debs Boots ( (net) .. ae 
2%, Conversion Loan, 1944-49 30,689 3% Defense Bonds {net)..... ws 
aly ~ 5 a Bonds, cours senate 25% Nat. War Benda ot au 
at. War Bonds, 597 23% Savings Bonds, , 
2 Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 158, % vings Bonds, 1965-75 2 
Terminable Annuities... 17,743 @ Treasury Stock.......-- Nt 
Miscellaneous Payments...... 371,902 Terminable Ann'ties (net) Me 
‘ax. Reserve tes (net) 
“ Other Debt ” :— ‘ 
(Bet). ccicseeseeeeee oats 
madi. 
Floating Debt : 
.-Dr. 1 
Public I Ended Aca “pr una 
T Daigabgth «sos. 0s we 
Treasury Deposits.....--+--: 





—r 
5,195,464 51,9544 


THE ECON 
Year 1946 
}to Dee. 4 
h | Low 
be 00} 
ae 
ui «it 
‘100 
1 100} 
4 998 
} 102 
} | 102} 
; 101$} 
as, «698 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES _AND "1 


. ail 
Year 1946 
5. ] to Dee. 4 
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ne; 103 
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* To redemption snumatiiin indicated : 
Earliest date. 


U= Undated (fiat yield). 


} To be meanest at par 5 Jqnuary, 1947. 
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™ 477 

0 
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af 10! 
Wey 1357- | 
% © «63 
3 15t 
4% 1G 
8 29 
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H3/9 | 447 a 
5/9 1186 | 
eG | 99 
5/7, | 137/- 

my | 0/6 

va 90/ 

a) Interinn div ey 








(b) Final div. (©) Last two yearly ‘divs. _ 


; 4 Price, ” Priog 
#SEE) v Dec. 
teen 3 . 
% 1946 1946 
British Funds* a i 
Conversion poe 1948- 53.4.4 EF 1023 102% 
War boa o. 1949-§1..] E 1025 102 
et s. aie 1950.' E 10, 101 
War Bonds 2$°, 1951-53...) E 104} 104% 
War Bonds 2)%% 1952-54...) E 104 104% 
Funding 23% 1952- 57. Ti E | 104§xd 1044xd 
War Bonds 24% _ 56. ‘+ EB |. 105) 105% 
“Nat, Def. 3% 1954-58... | E | Yost | 108} 
War Loan 3% 1955, 59. E 108 } 108% 
Savings Bas. 3% 1955-65. ‘} E 108 108 
Funding 23% 1956-61 peak. E 104} 10443 
oundes 3% 1959-69...... E 108% 108 
| Funding 4% 1980-90... ) E | 1208) 1a 
Savings Bds, 3% 1960-70.., E | 109; | 1098 
Savings Bds. 24° > 1964-67.) E 1044 1048 
Victory Bonds 4°,,1920-76 | § 123, 123) 
Savings Bds. 3°, "1965- 75.. E Ills 111? 
War Loan 3% aft. 1952... E | 1074xd_ 107] 
Consols 4% (after 1957)... E lig 117% 
Conv. 34° (after 1961). ... E 1143 115} 
Treas. Bas. 2}°, (after 1975);  U 100 100 
Treas. Stk. 3° (aft. 1966), E 109% 1094 
Redemption 3% (1986-96).  E li7} 117% 
Local Loans. 3% (@)....... yO 10048 992% xd 
Consols 2§% + +++. see ees os U 985 


WBixd 1 7 


“Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £. 
§ Average life 17 yrs. 6 niths. 


‘Prices, Year | Price, 
1985 Gan, » " Name of Security i. 
High | Low | 1946 

|. Bem. & Col. Goves. — 
' Th | 200} «= Australia 3°, 1965-69... .. 114 
/il New Zealand 3)°,, 196245...) 114 
122 114 Nigeria 4% 1963 .......... 122 
T12 105 = South Africa 34° ° *Geecks. ff 42 
cks 
105} | ol ‘Birmingham “» 1955-57.., 105 
107; | 100} | Bristol 3°, 1988-63 ge 107 
1095 | 100 ‘Glasgow 3°% 1963-66....... , 109 
ee > AO er VLC Baus ccacee’ | JO 
, 105¢ = 1005 duiverpool. 3°, 1954-64...... / 105 
| Foreign Governments | 
102, , 94 (Argentine 3)°% Bds. 1972. . 101 

793 70} Austria 4°. Gtd, 1934 59. 78 
495 354 | Brazil 4°, 1889 A, Int. 1)°, 474 
84 64 | Brazil 5°, I914A, Int. 38%. 82 
ert | 25 |Chile 6% ve s 24, 0-48°, 31 
67} | $3 ‘Chinese 5% I@13.......... 444 

/ 2060 | 92} Portuguese satel 3% 96 

85 | 72 Spanish 4°, Sealed Bonds. «80 

924 5 Uruguay 34% Assented...) 90 
Last two N 

Dividends Name of Security “26, 

(a) (d) ) eS sic 5 taco 1946 

%o o | Railw ways 
Nile. dhe | Antofagasta 5°, C. Stk. Pf.. 54 
Nile Nile | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 124 

Saivs ¢ | San Panlo Ord. Stk. ....... 116 

2a 3 b}Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $16 

36 2 a} Great Western Ord. Stk... 57 

236) «=ha G 4 5%, Cons. Pret, Stk. ; 119) 

26; 2a!LN CELR. 4", Ist Pref. Stk.. 564 

Be 4c) LMS. Ord. Stock......... 29 

26 £2 a'L.MS. 4°, Pref. 1925 Stk.. 60} 

1gb' Age) ‘London Transport ‘ C’ Stk... | 3 

2 ¢} 2 c¢}'Southern Def. Stock.......| 23 

236 2ha_ ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 14 

Banks &@ Discount 

10 6) Ta! Alexanders {2, {1 pd....... | 106/3 

6b as Bank of Australasia £5..... 20} 

6 ¢. 8 ec Bank of Montreal $10...... ) £4 

6 ¢| 6h¢ |Bank of New 5. Wales (20. | 304 

7b 7 a Barclays Bank ‘ B’ {1.....) 946 

3a 5 } Barclays (D.C. &O.)* A, £1) 79/- 

aé asi Chartered of India £5...... 1lg 

é| a District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...... | 115/- 

Nile Nilc ‘Hong cm rire’ $125 485 

6 6b 6 a@ ‘Lloyds ‘A’ £5, Ay ME Scie i 72/6 

™%)b| Tha Martins Bank 41.........., 98/6 

8 b 8 @ | Midiand Bank (1, fully paid) 106.3 

5 b| 5 a |\Nat. Dis. (A.) £34, tally paid s 8 

1h 6 Tha Nat. Prov £1 paid..... ki 

if a 6 Royal Bank af Scotland Stk. | 570xd 

5a! 12 & Stam. of S. Africa {20,45pd.. 263 

5 b 5 @ Union Discount £1 Stk. weet 20/8 

9b 9 a Westminster (4, {1 paid..... 110/- 

Insurance 

50 b 40 a Alliance £1, fully Bs 6 ave 37 
6/-b| 4/6@ Atlas £5, £1} paid......... | 1% 
2256 15 a Commercial Union {1....... 13} 
16 6b) 6% a Gen. Accdt. £1, 12 pd.. 160/- 
11}6 = liga London & Lancashire {1 . 9 
+2256 #20@ ‘Pearl (1, fully paid........ 22 
6/-b 6/Ta@ Phoenix £1, fully paid......) 23 

169-07¢ +114) ¢ Prudential {1° A’.......-- i} 

lla. ali ‘Reyal Exchange {1.....--- i. 2 
3/30 a ‘Royal £1, fully paid.....-+.) 13 
a 120 b ‘Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1... 22/6 

Tha 15 6 Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 41... 137 
VY) a} 3 & (Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. {1..|| 160/6 
18 b Tha Coope &e. Ord. Stk. {1.|) 141/- 

8 a| 15 b |Mitchells & Butlers Ord. 41. | 113/- 
fil a Is. African Breweries £1 ....|/ 159/6 

3 24a {Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. {1.) 51/6 

6ai 14 Bb) Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 101/6 


(e) ‘Yield a: at Te; 4 of face value. 
(p) Yield basis, 8°. 


(n) Yield basis, 


Last two ; 
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10 a United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . 


15 a Woolworth Ord. Gfrciwi ces 
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iron, Coal and Steel 
¢ @ Babcock & Wilcox Ord. f.. 


1646 Bolsover Colliery Ord. fet 
b Brown ( - Ord. 10/- 


a Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. “st 
a ‘Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... 


ws 


15 6 ‘Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk, ani 


oo 


¢ Dorman Leng Ord. 41 


@. Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. ay 


a 

5 @ Hadhelds Ord. Stk. 10/- .- 

7 ¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stl, é1.| 

3 4 }Powell Duffrya Ord. Stk. £1) 

7h ‘Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. 

2}¢ Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £1. 

a ‘Swan, Punter Ord. Stk. f1. 

be Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8. 

1b Waited Steel Ord. Stk. fi. 

a Vickers Ord, Stk. 10/- 
T 


c 

¢ \Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. él 
€ British Celanese Ord. 20 /- 
a 
a 


sa ‘Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1. 
$a English.S.Cetton Ord. £1. . 
5 ¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1. 


We Lanes. CottomOrd, Stk. £1. . 


20 ¢ Patens & Baldwins Ord. ci) 


Electrical 
5 a Assod. Elect. Ord. Stk. ‘1. 
4 a “B. Ins. & Callende rs Ord. Al) 


15 6 'Crompton Park, ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 


4 a) English Electric Ord. Stk. fa’ 


Gas and Electricity 
3 a' County of London Stk. £1. 
3 @ \Ediuudsons Ord. Stk. é1.. 
2ha NG is Light & Coke Stk. £1. 


Coats, J. & P. Grd. Stk. £1..| 
“4 


*| 
| 
“4s 
| 
a 


Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1\ 


10 & Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/ i 


lijc; General Electric Ord. Stk. £1} 


| 


“y 
i 
} 


2}.a |\North-East Electric Stk. £1. | 


3 4 Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1. 
Motor and Aircraft 


40 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/— 


The BS.A. Ord. Stik. £1... .....) 


i 
4 @ \Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. | 
10 ¢ ‘De Havilland Ord. Stk. £his | 


7} ¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. 


15 @ | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5 ’— 
12} 6 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1... . 
| #20 @ Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. 
20 ¢ Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. {1.. 


Shipping 
35 | Cunard Ord. Bee See. 
b Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord./1 | 
c ‘Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 
bP. &O. "Def. Stk. ee 0-063 
¢ Royal Mail L ines Ord. Stk. fl 
€ Union Castle Mail Stk. ¢ 1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Nil¢ Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.. 
Nil ¢ ; Leadon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 
Nile Rubber Pitns. Trust £1 
Nile United Sua Betong / 1 


oi 
5 4 \,Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. a. 


: Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. fl.. 
‘Shell Transport Ord. Stk. fil 
8 6 Trinidad Leaseholds {1 
laneous 


7 @ | Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- 
t3]o 


Miscel 
17} b \ Assoc. British Picture 5/-. 
10 ¢ \Assec. P. Cement Ord. a... 


5 a Barker (John) Ord. {1..... 


35 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 


2 a British Alominium Stk. £1. . 


tilic ‘Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1) 
8 a 'British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1) 


9 ¢ (Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 


22) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... 
35 6 \De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £1 
12 ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 


8 ¢ Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. 


9c! Home & Colonial Ord. ¢/-.. ‘ 
3 @ \lmperial Chemical Ord. Al.. 


+7} Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 . 
$1-60 ¢ [International Nickel n.p.... 


5 ¢ ‘Lever & Unilever Ord. {1... 


10 ¢ !London Brick Ord. {1...... 
15 a Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 


5 a Metal Box Ord. Stk. f1..... 


Tha Murex {1 Ord. Stk......... ij 
1747 ¢ Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/- 


' 


' 


12}.¢ |Gaument British Ord. 10/-. | 
22} 6 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. /- 
17} b Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1.. 


5 a Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/~.. 


10 6 | Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. {1.. 
124.6 Tube Investments Ord. l.. 


4 ¢ \\ Triplex Safety Glass 10/~. . 
a | Turner & Newall Ord. £1. . 
6 ¢ | Wall Paper Defd. f1....... 


Mines 
27}@ Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.. 
12}¢ Cons, Glds. of S. Africa £1. .' 
30 a De Beers (Def.) {2}........ 


i Randfontein O me cies i 
a Rhokana Corp. fl 


0 € |Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... 
45 a Sub Nigel Ord. ie) iethete 
61 6 Union a 12/6 fy. pd...... \ 
20 a ||\West Witwatersrand 2/6 

~ th) Allowing for exchange. 
+ Free of tax. 
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| 17/6 


46/6 
63/- 


103/- 


45/- 


29/-xd 


22/3 
33/6 
43/6 


40/- 
31/3 
20/3 
45/- 
41/3 
26/43 


86y Sxd 


41/6 
116/3 


43/6 
47/6 
38/- 
65/- 
32,6 
34/- 


18/3 
51/- 

2/103 
24/3 
40/- 


99,4} 
% 6 
68/9 
95, - 
115/-xd 


29/3 
67/- 


' 1303/9 


64/3 
45/6 
125/- 
102/6 
119} 
195/- 
132d 
73/6 
27/6 
28/6 
50/- 
1086/9 


8/7 | 


44/3 


2. 
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ae 
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94 
13/3xd 
87/6 
13h 
oR 1 


() Indludes 24% tax free yield basis 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


“AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency : 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.I. 


SSO May 


‘2D l lei” Iygime lan 


GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCTETY LTO 
Established 1848, 


“ Head Office : Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 





DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand; ‘Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Descript:on of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence nvited 


Telegraphic Address : “ Creditbank”” Teiephone : “21820 Oslo” 








ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


DEPUTY CLERK OF THE. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL imvites applications for the 
appointment of DEPUTY CLERK OF THE COUNCIL at a salary of 
£2,000 rising biennially by £250 to £2,500 a year. There are no age 
limits for candidates. The person appoint will be subject to the 
Council's Superannuation and Provident Fund Scheine. Preference will 
be given, other things’ being equal, to registered disabled persons, 
Form ef application (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary) 
obtainable from the Acting Clerk of the Council (K), The County Haiti, 
Westminster Bridge, London, 8.E:1. Applications must be returned so 
as to be received not later than January 9, 1947. Canvassing disqualifies. 
To NATIONAL COAL BOARD: Applications. are invited for the 
post of Director of Welfare. Applicants must have had a wide 
experience of welfare, not necessarily in the Coal Industry, and must 
posséss high ability in general administration and organisation. 
The salary. will be £1,750 per year. 
Applications, giving full particulars of education, business and other 
experience, professional ahd other qualifications, present remuneration 
and age, should be sent not later than Monday, December 16, 1946, 


to the Establishments Officer, (TT/2), National Coal Board, Hobart 
House, S.W.1. 3 











acne wanted by hig organisation.concerned with distribution, 
maintenance and rental of household appliances. Duties will be 
to plan, develop and control new projects, eee in Sales Manage- 
ment and demand-analysis (e.g. in aa oftder business) is re- 
quired as well as knowledge of instal urchase. Head Oftice, 
London. Applicants sought only from men who can justity starting 
sulary of £3,000 per annum or more. “Replies will be kept strictly con- 
fidential.—Wrrite to Box 374. 





SECRETARY required. with knowledge of Statistical Work for 
Employers’ Organisation in thé Wool Textile Industry. Applicants 
should state age, qualifications, experience and approximate sulary 
required, to Box 372. 

EAN ACEE in charge of Raw Ma’ and Trade Statistics Section 


tions, requires position in the New Y¥ 
ality and initiative are essential.—Box 


in Greet Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, 
at Brettenhatn House, Lancaster 


:( in leading concern, with international experience in other direc- 
ample scope for origin- 








of the above Stocks will be closed trom 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing Warrants in respec 


of Dividends for the half-year ending December 3:1, 1946, to d¢ pa 
on January 1, 1947. 


Offices :—Cunard Building, Liverpool. “December 5, 1946. 








Grantham, November 26, 196 oe 
| 240E= writer for leading provincial morning paper; bright sy 


Qualifications in Economics or Accountancy wou 
—Write stating qualifications and 


Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. i 
Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. a ues 
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Lloyds Bank 
om 


1077 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 





Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executers and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank ? 

























HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


ovarian BNKOFSC yy. 






Head Office: Branches throughow 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esta 162s 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEOS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €92,000,000 
£173,000,000 














CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1948 Accounts) 








THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
5 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6 PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ‘fransfer Registers in respe’ 
December llth to 17, 1 


By Order of -the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 





AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 
At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesday, Nove 


26th, the foilowing Resolutions were passed :— 


. It was Resolved that dividends be id on January 1, 1947, 9 
the £250,000 5 per cent Cumulative srence Stock at the rate! 
54 ‘per cent per annum for the six months sfrom July 1, 1”, @ 
December 31, 1946, and that the preference: stock tran-fer books ! 
the Company be closed from. December 6th “to December 2, } 
inclusive. 7 

2. It was Resolved that an interim dividend be paid on Januaty 
1947, on the £375.000 Ordinary Stock at the rate of 5 per cent 9c" 
(free of tax) and that the Ordinary stoek transfer books of the 
pany be closed from- December 6th to December 20, 1943. inclus!’ 

By Order of the Board, » ~ . y 
H. C. RYAN, Secretary 
n 


and knowledge of economics; previous experience essential 


Box 373. Bee Saws La 
[ c8T Engineering or. Metal Manufacturing Industries: highly & 


perienced executive now 4vailable as General, Commercial or 33% 


Manager. Fully qualified all aspects of modern management ind rest! 


tions, export. sales develo ction and finance~ 
Offers to pment, publicity, production a 


x 369. 


\ VACANCY occurs with a firm of stockbrokers for a Statistician 


tceneTSs, Of this department. Good prospects and sited 
a recon 


salary required, Box 37). 





Foe SALE, Roneo Addressing Machine complete with frames 


stencils.—Apply Field, The Lodge, Rowan Road, London, 5.W-! 
Lt, 


Tue Economist Newses°st, 


by 
Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, December 7) ! 





















